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-~TAGORE’S CONCEPTION OF THE DESTINY 


OF MAN AND HIS MISSION IN LIFE 
S, K Marra, M.A., Pa.D. 


Benares Hindu University. 


IHE death of Rabindranath Tagore has removed the greatest 
+ humanist of the present age. His humanism is enshrined in the 
very motto of his University, the Viswa-Bharati University: “ qa fàga 
wadada The poet regarded it as of epic significance when man 
first crossed the boundary between race and race and realised his 
essential unity with all men. This realization he called ‘ the meeting ’ 
in his book The Religion of Man and was regarded by him as the 
most vital step forward in man’s spiritual progress. Bergscn also 
in bis book The Two Sources of Morality and Religion drew a funda- 
mental distinction between nationalism and humanism. There is no 
passage, he said, between love of one’s country and love of humanity. 
The former-he called $ closed morality ’ and the latter ‘ open morality.’ 
It is important to bear this distinction in mind, for in onr exzessive, 
eagerness to call Tagore a patriot. we must not forget that he was 
first and foremost a humanist. | 

Tagore had a very high conception of the destiny of man and 
his mission in life. Hence he was opposed to everything which in 
any way crippled him or reduced him to the position of an 
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automaton. This was the essence of his protest seinen prbsent 
mechanical and industrial civilization which ran through several eof 
his writings and reached its climax in the plays Waterfall and 
Red Oleanders. The fault of our present mechanical civilization 
is that it does not treat man as man but looks upon him merely 
a8 an instrument for the realization of ‘certain material ends. As 
he beautifully put it in the columns of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,” 
the conflict in our present civilization is between Jack, the human 
being, and the Giant, the gigantic soulless machinery, whose sole 
object is to crush the humanity in Jack. I have dealt with this 
aspect of his humanism in the paper which I contributed to the 
Golden Book of Tagore, under the title Rabindranath and the Philo- 
sophy of Personality, and I do not want © dwell on it further 
here. I would only like to say that the danger which the? poet 
pointed out fifteen years ago is much greater to-day, when nearly 
one-half of our globe is thrown into a terrible conflagration, the like 
of which has never been witnessed before. 

But it is not merely industrial civilization that tries to crush 
our humanity but all social and religious ‘institutions that insist upon 
the observance of outer forms and symbols that have now lost all 
their meaning and act merely as impediments to the growth of the 
human soul. This is what Tagore pointed out with such crushing 
effect in his play Achalayatan. The play was misunderstood, and people 
unnecessarily took offence where no offence was meant. The poet’s 
object was simply to show that religious practices existed for man 
and not man for them, and that consequently, if they failed to 
stimulate man’s spiritual life, they lost their right to exist. 

Religion, therefore, for Tagore is religion for man. In his book 
The Religion of Man he made this point very clear. In a remarkably 
fine passage of that book he said (vide pp. 113-14): “This is the 
infinite of human personality where man finds his religion. Science 
may include in its field of knowledge the starry world and the 
world beyond it ; philosophy may try to find some universal principle 
«which is at the root of things, but religion inevitably concentrates 
itself on humanity, which illumines our reason, inspires our wisdom, 
stimulates our love, claims our intelligent service. There is an im- 
personal idea, which we call law, discoverable by an impersonal logic 
` n its pursuit of the fathomless depths of the hydrogen atom and 
the distant virgin worlds clothed in eddying fire. But as the physiology 
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of, the beloved is not our beloved, so this impersonal law is not 
our God, the pitrtamah pitrnam, the Father who is ultimate in 


all fathers and mothers ; of him we cannot say, ‘afefe shna Raga 


| aam. For this can only be relevant to the God who is God and 


Man at the same time; and if this faith be blamed for being 
anthropomorphic, then Man is to be blamed for being Man, and 
the lover for loving his dear one as a person, instead of as a 
principle of psychology. We can never go beyond Man in all that 
we know and feel.” 

For the same reason he was not in favour of any yogic practices 
by which the Individual Self could be merged in the Universal 
Self.e Such a thing might be valuable, he said, as a psychological 
experience, but it was not religion, ‘‘ even as the knowledge of the 
ultimate state of the atom is of no use to an artist who deals in images 
in which atoms have taken forms ’’ (Religion of Man, pp. 117-18). 

From all this it follows that, in the poet’s view, if religion is 
to fulfil its mission, it must help man to realize the whole of his 
personality. This idea he expressed in one of the essays in his 
book Dharma, where he said, ‘‘ Our Dharma is not a portion of 
human nature ; it is not divorced from politics, separated from war, 
cut off from business, disscciated from daily conduct.’ Either religion 
has this all-pervasive character or it is nothing. 

It is the privilege of man to know no limits to his expansion. 
e The moss human of all facts about us,’’ said our poet, ‘‘is that 
we do dream of the limitless unattained. Of all creatures man 
lives in an endless future.” The whole tragedy of his life consists 
in his unfulfilled desires, unrealized hopes constantly striving to 
obtain fulfilment, to seek realization. This tragedy is depicted ex- 
quisitely in one of the poems of his book Balaka: 


Man’s million viewless thoughts and phantasies, 

Desires that never cease, 
Are lured by Things, whose beauty is their pride, 

To be their playmates by their side. 
Dreams darkly seek with ardent wings 

To voyage to the realm of Things ; 
Borne by obscurity’s stream profound 

They seek with all their might to grasp the ground, 

Withegrip of stock and stone to stand 

Awhile on solid land, 
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It is these unexpressed desires constantly demanding fulfilment which 
supply the dynamic element in man’s continual progress, His 
progress, therefore, rests upon a fundamental tragedy, the tragedy of 
having to harbour innumerable unfulfilled desires and longiags. 


Other creatures receive gifts from God. Man is the only 
creature whom God honours by receiving gifts from him. Man gives 
back more than he receives: 


Thou hast given the bird the song with which the woodlands ring ; 
He gives no more to thee. 
My voice hath been thy only gift to me ; 
I give thee more—I sing? 


(Balaka) 


This is the secret of man’s creative power. He, therefore, resents 
too much spoon-feeding. 

He must not be overburdened with the weight of the past, 
for he bas an infinite rôle to play in the future. He has infinite 
possibilities in him which he should be allowed to develop freely 
but which he cannot develop, if he is tied down too much to the 
past. We have, however, in our country, unfortunately, too much 


adoration of the past. As the poet said, ‘“ We Indians have had 
- the sad experience in our part of the world how timid, orthodoxy, 


its irrational repressions and its accumulation of dead centuries, 
dwarfs man through its idolatry of the past. Seated rigid in the 
centre of stagnation, it firmly fies the human spirit to the revolving 
wheels of habit till faintness overwhelms her” (Religion of Man, 
p. 120). Jt is a mistake to suppose that this adoration of the past leads 
to the growth of man’s spiritual life; on the other hand, as the poet 
happily puts it, ‘itis blindly pious but not spiritual.’’ 

Man is more truly man when he is a dreamer, for then no 
crippling sense of limitation fetters him. For this reason Tagore 
quoted approvingly the words of-a poet: ‘‘ We are the music-makers, 
we are the dreamers of dreams.” 


Likewise man truly realizes his essence when be passes from tli 
realm of facts to that of values. And of all the values, the greatest 


in the poet’s view was music. He believed that,music had the ` 


power of raising man above all pettiness and narrowness and bringing 
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hina into contact with the Infinite. Thus, in a very fine poen in 
the Gitanjalt he said ; 


I know thou takest pleasure in my singing. 

I kfiow that only as a singer 1 come before thy presence. 
I touch by the edge of the far-spreading wing of my song 
Thy feet which I could never aspire to reach. 

Drunk with the joy of singing I forget myself 

And call thee friend who art my lord. | 


Indeed, man’s fulfilment consists in breaking the bounds of his 
private self and bringing himself into contact with the All. Thus the 
poet asked : e 


ia ITAR CEST AT GTS Ae 
fiae aà 
mAT ea RT wa 
Ta FÀ ? 


‘ When shall I break the walls of my private chamber and come 
out into the wide world, riding the chariot of life ?’ 
(Gitanjali) 


This is one aspect of the matter. But there is another. Just as 
man raises himself to the level of God through communion with Him, 
so God chooses to manifest Himself through man. Rather it is 
because God chooses to make man the vehicle of his expression, 
that man can bring himself into contact with God. This is the 
meaning of his conception of Jivan Devata or Life Spirit, which is 
Tagore’s principle of Evolution. All life, all process is spiritual, for 
it is the expression of the Jivan Devata. Evolution means nothing 
else than the manifestation of the Infinite Spirit in the Finite. The 
root idea of this is beautifully expressed in a poem in the Gitanjal: 


aay ay, sala, af 

TMAH ATT gT I 
AAT Ad AMT THT 

aE TA AT | 


‘ Thou sougdest thy note, O Infinite, in ‘tie Finite. That is why 
thy manifestation in me is so sweet,’ 
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The same idea is also expressed in his poem Jivan-Devata in his ® 
book Chitra: ° 
ME AATA, aa afar vA ar 
Rd f aa ane fara art onfa faz ondt 
sila ARR AA 9 aie fF wet 2 Raa, 
Veeck Sagewee eee BIA Tet AA NATA, 
AAN AF, SNAR EA 
an Aaa are ? 
‘ O Innermost Spirit, hast thou fully quenched- thy thirst by 
dwelling within me ? ...... Thou chosest megthyself, I do not know 


with what expectation. Hast thou been pleased, O Lord, of ney Bfe, 
with my night, my morning, my sport, my work in thy lone abode ?’ . 

This conception of Evolution runs through the whole of his 
writings. Evolution for Tagore is nota blind mechanical adjustment 
to fixed surroundings but a continuous march towards higher and higher 
creative self-expression. There is thus a good deal of similarity 
between his conception of Evolution and that of Bergson. 

His different writings dealt with this creative urge in its different 
aspects. Thusin Balaka his object was to show the creative urge in 
its pure form, as a limitless force breaking all bounds. In The 
Cycle of Spring he exhibited it as the deathless spirit fighting against 
decrepitude and death, the play ending with a triumphal notg indicating 
the victory of the Spirit in its struggle with Death: 


ȚN 


April is awake. 
Life’s shoreless sea 

Is heaving in the sun before you. 
All the Josses are lost, 

And death 1s drowned in its waves. 
Plunge into the deep without fear, 

With the gladness of April in your heart. 


In the Waterfall the conflict becomes definitely one between life 
and mechanism. ‘The engineer Vibhuti wanted to curb the flow of 
the river by erecting embankments, but the people destroyed the 
embankments and allowed the river to flow freely. Vibhuti had to 
bow before the Spirit of Life: mechanism had to retreat before the 
triumphant march of the vital spirit. Butitisin the Red Oleanders 
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that the struggle becomes most acute. Here the struggle is distinctly 
one between personality and machine. But here, too, the poet has 
struck a distinctly optimistic note. As I have said elsewhere,’ ‘‘ it is 
significant that the poet believes that in the heart of mechanism there 
is installed a power that can emancipate us from mechanism. He has 
compared mechanism to a tired mountain. There is a trepidation 
within, a slowly moving process of disintegration, as a result of which 
the gigantic mountain will gradually crumble down and slip into the 
valley. This is how Personality will reassert itself. Mechanism, 
therefore, is a temporary eclipse of Personality and will disappear 
before the incoming tide of Personality.” - - _ 

This optimism is the most distinguishing feature of Tagcre’s 

philoséphy. He never f8r a moment had any misgivings about man’s 
ultimate destiny. In his famous address on The Crisis of Civilization 
which he delivered recently on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, 
although he pointed out how gloomy things were at the present moment, 
} e did not look upon the present conditions as anything but a passing 
phase. For he said: ‘‘ As I look around I see the crumbling rains 
of a proud civilization strewn like a vast heap of futility. And yet 
L-shall not commit ‘the grievous sin of losing faith in Man. I would 
rather look forward to the opening of a new chapter in his history 
after the cataclysm is over and the atmosphere rendered clean with 
the spirit of service and sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will come 
from this horizon, from the [ast where the sun rises. A day will 
come when* unvanquished Man will retrace his path of conquest, 
despite all barriers, to win back his lost human heritage.” 

But that man might fulfil bis destiny, it was necessary, the 
poet thought, that be should come out of his private individuality into 
the wide world, sharing its joys and its sorrows, its hopes and its 
disappointments in a spirit of pure love. Thisis why he said in a 
a in his book Ae Ee 


Aa Aaa ARE È MA AT | 
RAC FIAT AAFAA 
skia gfx are | 


‘“ Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel the embrace 
of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight.” i 


i Vide my article Rabindranath and the Philosophy of Personality in The Golden Book 
of Tagore. e 
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He expressed the same thought in a poem in his book *Sona’r Tarı 
(Golden Boat) . 
Raa afe aS ara FRA EA, 
aR war ae a gan 9 


s 
‘ How can I remain alone in my Samadhi seeking salvation, 
when the whole world marches past me weeping ? 
In another poem of the same book he said: 


Ag Gar, q Garr Ar fea za 
mag aaepe Afa aa 
“ Granted that this world is a play, we have to join in thig play 
with the whole universe resonant with joy.” ° o 


It is tbe realization of this truth tbat, as the poet explained in 
his book The Religion of Man, compelled him to come out of his seclu- 
sion and seek to realize God through service of man. “Iam sure,” 
he explained in this book (vide pp. 165-66), “ that it was this idea of 
the divine Humanity unconsciously working in my mind, which com- 
pelled me to come out of the seclusion of my literary career and take 
my part in the world of practical activities. The solitary enjoyment of 
the infinite in meditation no longer satisfied me, and the texts which 
I used for my silent worship lost their inspiration without my 
knowing it. Iam sure I vaguely felt that my need was spiritual self- 
realization in the life of Man through some disinterested seşvice.”? 

Itis a necessary consequence of the poet’s view of man’s essen- 
tial solidarity with the whole of mankind, nay with the whole 
universe, that. he did not value that freedom which consisted in mere 
independence or isolation. He felt that it was only in the realization . 
of our complete unity with the rest of existence that we could become 
free. Freedom in this sense meant a kind of bondage, for it meant 
the realization of the essential interrelatedness of the universe. It was 
for this reason that the poet said in his Religion of Man: * Absolute 
independence is the blankness of utter servility.”’ 

This idea he worked out beautifully in the sermons: Freedom in 
the World and Freedom in Society (Santiniketan Fourth Series). In 
the former essay he says, ‘‘ Therefore, success is not through freedom 
alone. More ultimate than freedom is dependence. Just as earning 
becomes complete through charity, so it is through , dependence that 
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freedom cohsummates itself.’’ This idea he makes still more explicit 
in he sermon Freedom in Society. There he says, ‘‘ If I say man 
wants freedom, I shall be telling alie. Much more than freedom he 
wants bondage. He is crying to be in bondage to that. which will 
cause him andless bondage.. He says, ‘ O thou Supreme Love, thou 
art in bondage to me, when shall I bein bondage to thee ? When 
will there be a perfect unity between bondage and bondage ? Where 
I am arrogant, proud, independent, there I am diseased, I am futile. 
O Lord, save me by putting me in bondage, by making me humble. 
So long as I knew this as an ultimate truth that I was only myself, 
that there was no other ‘I’ than that, how fruitless were my 
wanderings ! I was killed by the load of my riches and my mind. 
Wheh my dream vanishes and I understand that my supreme ‘I’ is 
Thyself, and that my ‘ I’ exists only by virtue of that, then I attain 
freedom in a moment.’ But this is not merely the attainment of 
freedom. It brings with it absolute dependence. Itis the supreme 
_ joy of the surrender of all I-consciousness to the Supreme ‘ [’.”’ 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
~ Dr. M. M. BHATTACHARJEE, M.A., PH.D. 


Calenita University 


HEATH has removed from the world of literature and humanism the 
greatest of the moderns. He has not passed away prematurely 

or unexpectedly. None of the towering literary figures of Bengal has 
in recent times been blessed with so long a life as he. Ram Mohan 
Roy cied in his sixtieth year, Michael Madhusudan Dutt in his 
fiftieth and Vidyasagar in his seventy-first year, while Bankim Chgndya 
passed away at the age of fifty-six, Girish Chandra at the age of 
sixty-eight and Nabin Chandra at the age of sixty-two. It may be 
suggested that climate and racial characteristics stand in the way of 
longevity in our country. But-~-to refer to England—Chaucer passed 
away when he was only sixty, the sage poet Spenser when he was 
forty-six, Shakespeare at the comparatively early age of fifty-two and 
Milton in his sixty-sixth year. Byron, Shelley (with whom Rabindra- 
nath has sometimes been compared) and Keats, as is well known, 
died very early. But Shelley was drowned, and the cases of the other 
two may be regarded as exceptional. Browning lived up to 77 and 


“Wordsworth up to 80, and only Tennyson and Hardy (leaving out 


Shaw) surpassed Rabindranath in longevity as did the incom parable 
Goethe. Petrarch passed away when 70 years old, and Dante when 
only 56. Rabindranath can thus very well be said to have been bless- 
ed with a remarkably long life. This does not, of course, lessen the 
poignancy of the grief which India and the world feel at the passing 
away cf the poet laureate of Asia. 

Rabindranath was born of a long-lived family, and his father 
was 87 when he expired in 1905, while many of his near relatives 
have been octogenarians. But longevity is not the only gift with 
* which heredity blessed him. His culture, taste, outlook and spiritual 
bent were largely derived from family traditions. He was the best 
representative of a most distinguished family which shed its lustre 
over Bengal and influenced its life and culture for years. This in no 
way detracts from the *inestimable value of his own achievements. 
A grea man is most indebted to others. : 


` 
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« Rabindranath’s activities and interests have been manifold. Some 
of them date back to his boyhood or early youth, while others are 
of later origin. He developed his musical powers and his histrionic 
talents while yet in his teens. .There was a time when people crowded 
in their thousands into the hall where Rabindranath was singing. 
Throughout his life—even when his own powers failed him—he retained 
his love of music, which sustained bim largely in his last days. 
Patrictism must have been innate- with him, and his sympathy 
for the political aspiratiéns of modern India was manifest in his 
early youth. A group photo of Mr. W. C. Bomnerjee, the first 
President of the Indian National Congress, Mr. Nalinbehari Sarker, 
Sir Rherozeshah Mehte, Mr. Lalmchan Ghosh and Rabindranath 
taken ‘after its first session in 1885 is interesting in this connection. 
Patriotism as a profound urge of the soul inspired many of his poems, 
while interest in current political movements prompted some of 
his thoughtful essays, and Jed him to preside over a’ session of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference, to address political meetings and finally 
to renounce his knighthood. Development of India’s resources and 
promotion of indigenous industries were dear to his heart, and 
Swadeshi bad in bim one of its ardent champions He visited England 
first when he was only 16 or 17, and since then he has travelled 
extensively in India and abroad. Different countries of Europe, 
America, China, Japan and Malaya have had the privilege of receiving 
him as an bonoured guest, and it seems as if he had a sort of wander- 
lust. Though not an alumnus of any University, Rabindranath has 
always been keen as a student. He hated routine work, and his life 
at school was not happy, but he was carefully educated at home. 
He assimilated what he read, but he has not borrowed and does 
not reproduce, so that no verbal trace of his learning is to be 
found in his own composition. Rabindranath has been—and yet is— 
largely known in the West as a lecturer. He has been invited to 
deliver courses of lectures, especially on topics bearing on Indian 
culture before learned associations and Universities in Europe and 
America, and has been admired for his breadth of outlook and 
profound wisdom. He was the first Indian to deliver the Hibbert 
Lectures: But he has nowhere followed the stereotyped method 
of scholarship. In later life he interested himself in Philology, 
though he himself says that the study of language has always had a 
natural fascination for him. His published writings on the subject 
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reveal a scientific spirit, which seems to be in conflict with poetic 
imagination, Journalism attracted him early in life, as it did 
many other members of the Tagore family. He has been an able 
editor and a regular contributor to many struggling journals. 
The early history of Bengali Literature excited his curiosty, 
and he was long associated with the Academy of Bengali Literature 
(Bangtya Sahitya Parishad) whichis concerned with the collection, 
preservation and editing of old manuscripts and documents likely to 
throw light on this obscure subject. The poet tried hie hand at painting 
in rather advanced age, and success amply rewarded his efforts as it 
has always done. Recognition was indeed slow, for originality, un- 
supported by popular tradition, rarely commnds ready admifation. 
An exhibition of Tagore’s paintings in Paris demonstrated the value 
of his contribution to the art, Rabindranath was appointed a 
Professor of Bengali by the University of Calcutta when he was over 
seventy. Higher education has gained immensely from his association 
with the Post-Graduate Department of studies and research, and his 
mother tongue which he has enriched so much, owes to it, in no small 
measure, Its present popularity and prestige in our academic sphere. 
Rabindranath’s translations of his own works into English, illustrate 
one more aspect of his literary genius.. They have definitely established 
his reputation as a writer of English. But the most outstanding feature 
of his personality was his deeply spiritual nature which was fostered 
by a religious temperament derived undoubtedly from shis saintly 
father, 

The list is not exhaustive, but it sufficiently indicates the vast 
range of his interests and activities. It shows his breadth of 
sympathy, his vast energy and the spaciousness of his intellect—in a 
word, his versatile genius. Here Rabindranath is possibly unique, and 
it is difficult to name a poet who can approach him on this eminence. 
Poe's are generally men of delicate sensibility, retiring, averse to 
action and devoted to their work in seclusion. A poet focussing in 
himself almost all the cultural movements of his country and stimulat- 
ing its political and national consciousness—functioning as an apostle of 
patriotism and humanism, a beacon to the two hemispheres and a 
champion of international good-will, holding out the anodyne to 
‘‘the sick hurry and divided aims ” of modern life ,—is certainly a 
rare phenomenon. And he is the product of a coungry that has been 
without the blessing of independence for centuries | 
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e It would be interesting to compare Rabindranath and a few other 
literary giants from this point of view. Allowances will, of course, 
have to be made for the difference of circumstances under which they 
lived in different countries and at different times. Shakespeare was 
the son of a trader who was of the farmer class, and was born away 
' from centres of culture. His grammar school education might not 
have been negligible in his time, but his professional activities in 
London seem to have been engrossing and appear to have left him 
no time for any other interest. In spite of his apparent knowledge of 
the topography of northern Italy, it is generally believed that he had 
not the advantage of foreign travel: whatever might be said of his 
imagMation, he was hidfself insular and not international. ‘ Myriad- 
minded’ as he was, he took in what was in the air, and possibly 
came in touch with notabilities in the royal court. But his position 
precluded the possibility of bis being an inspirer of educational reform 
or spiritual uplift. Certainly he was not an attractive personality 
in Blizabethan England. But everything concerning him is shrouded 
in mystery, and it is undesirable to discuss an almost legendary figure. 
Milton was, to his contemporaries, a more towering personality. His 
interests were not confined to creative work alone. He had 
travelled on the continent, though not very extensively, and come in 
touch with distinguished foreigners. He was a lover of learning 
and music, but engaged himself vigorously in the defence of liberty— 
civil as well as political. Controversy embittered his spirit, and 
blindness, want and detraction had their effect on his noble soul, 
making him intolerant, harsh and sectarian. His view of women was 
ungenerous and his attitude to enemies unrelenting. Welook in vain 
in him for that catholicity, charity and fine spiritualism we associate 
with Rabindranath, Milton was a hero, while Rabindranath was a 
prophet of humanity. Repulsed by the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion, Wordsworth almost renounced the world. The history of his 
life is primarily intellectual, and a solitary valley was his home for 
half a century, where he enjoyed the occasional company of his’ 
friends and heard the voice of Nature. He was out of touch with 
national life, not to speak of international matters. He had travelled 
for brief periods in France and Germany, but had hardly come in 
contact with French or German life. His éastes were austere, and 
music and painting do not seem to have interested him as they inspired 
Rabindranath, nor was he a representative figure like the latter, guiding 
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others in various spheres of intellectual activity. Byron’s personakty, 
as distinguished from his poetry, is said to have attracted the admira- 
tion of Goethe. When Byron became the champion of Greek liberty, 
be was indeed the cynosure of every eye in Europe. Byt his spirit 
of rebellion against social conventions that inspired his poetry, gave 
him a notoriety which compelled him to live almost in exile. 

_ Byron’s early surroundings were unfortunate, and his morbid 
susceptibility created a further barrier between him and his country- 
men. ‘Higher life did not attract him, aud he could not possibly 
represent the best that was in England. Shelley and Keats died too 
early, and it would be unfair to compare. their personalities with that 
of Tagore. ‘Tennyson was a representative of Victorian Englandealone, 
and had hardly any wide sympathy. His interests were restricted, 
and he was not very anxious to know the thoughts and ideals of 
other peoples. He did not travel extensively as did Browning who 
visited Russia and Italy and was attracted by the spirit of the 
Renaissance. Browning’s love of Hellenic poetry reveals the breadth 
of his sympathy and his scholarship which, however, do not approach 
those of Tagore, in spite of his depth of insight and his dramatic 
talent. But Browning was ‘too engrossed in his work to feel the 
pulsation of the broader life of his countrymen. Shaw is a powerful 
writer whose versatility is recognised in Europe as much as in 
America. He is quite at home in many subjects, and has inspired 
fresh tendencies in literature, politics and social criticisnr. He has 
travelled widely, and has been a journalist as well as a propagandist. 
The theatre has claimed a large share of his time and energy. A 
caricaturist and pugnacious preacher of his own views, he has none 
of the subtler qualities of mind and heart and none of that spirituality 
which have endeared Tagore to the whole world. 

Dante was the great poet of Mediæval Catholicism and his 
Divine Comedy is said to have been an epitome of its theology. But 
the political disturbances of his time had their effect on his life and 
- outlook. Internecine struggle and consequent banishment from his 


native city embittered his spirit, and he wasted a large part of his- 


life in vain efforts to return to Florence. There was little opportunity 
for him of pursuing other interests besides poeiry and politics. 
Silent spiritual contempigtion, humanistic studies and selfless work 
for the good of man, such as are associated with the cayeer of Tagore, 
are not to be thought of in connection with Dante. Petrarch was a 
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herald of the Renaissance, a poet of love and an seen who 
wanted to revive the old Roman system. He approaches Tagore 
more closely in some respects, but he is lacking in his skill in music, 
painting, etc., and his inlernationalism. 

However e versatile the personality of Rabindranath, however 
catholic his interests and tastes, literature was his special province. 
His literary greatness is supreme. Here we are struck by the. 
variety of his work. He has tried his hand at every species of literary 
composition, and success has been his everywhere. There is not 
one that does not bear testimony to his consummate judgment and 
great abilities. He isa master alike of prose and verse, and has 
written songs, poems, novels, short stories, plays and playlets, comic 
sketghég, essays, literary criticisms, philosophical discourses, and 
philological disquisitions. ‘There are few writers—imodern or ancient 
-~who can claim this variety for their literary output, Shakespeare 
wrote only a few sonnets and longer poems besides his plays; Milton 
wrote a few prose treatises besides the well-known poems, his 
drama and his masque. Wordsworth’s critical work and The 
Borderers do not fill! more than a few pages. Shelley’s dramas are lyrical 
and are not distinguishable from his poems. A Defence of Poetry, 
the other prose pieces and the translations are meagre, whatever 
their quality. Byron has written satires, dramas and poems, but 
he was incapable of other species of composition, especially of 
criticism. Keats died when he way only 26, and may be passed over in 
silence. Tenfiyson and Browning have both steered clear of prose. Hardy 
has greater variety, but he is pre-eminently a novelist. Shaw is not a 
poet, while his dramas are mostly caricatures, and his prose is mostly 
characterised by the propagandist note. Dante is more massive than 
Peirarch and is also a more versatile Writer, but none is comparable to 
Tagore. Possibly Goethe furnishes a parallel to him in this respect. 

Age has brought to many great men weakness, pessimism and 
disillusionment. It is a wonder how Rabindranath’s evergreen heart, 
spacious intellect and splendid creative power defied the ravages of 
time even when he was past four score years, and how through 
life’s vicissitudes and dark days he had kept undimmed his faith in 
the future of his country and in the destiny of humanity. In these 
days of strife and clash of arms the world stands—more than ever 
—in need of the healing power of the new values he was still expected 
to create for year# to come. 


A NEW PHASE IN RABINDRANATH'S 
POETRY 


Dr. AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY 


(NILE Bengali year 1847—(14th April, 1940 to 13th April, 1941)—has 

been, judged by his own standard of productivity, one of 
Rabindranath’s major periods of literary expression. During his 
eightieth year have been published five volumes of verse, an auto- 
biographical book of prose, a collection of threg fairly long short stories, 
and @ book of stories and verse for children. This does not mcbude 
numerous literary letters, short prose articles, and sermons and 
addresses some of which constitute his most important utterances 
during the last few months. Then again, a unique collection of verse 
impends: I refer to richly diverse poetry written in the folk-lore 
style, many of them fairly long; poems which include stories, 
fragments of dream-like pictures, fantasia, rural landscape, ‘visions of 
the past, and satirical-comedic pieces—-all of them containing startling 
surprises in rhyme and musical innovation. Also, there has beer a 
series of ‘‘ autographical’’ verses composed, most often orally, to 
propitiate very young “hunters,’’ or merely to enliven the hour ; 
these range from grave to gay, from the limerick to tough epigrammatic 
couplets. 


Here are the names of this year’s books and the dates of 
_ publication : 


Naba Jatak (New Birth)— Vaisakh, 1547. 
Sanai (The Flute)—Ashar, 1347. 

Chhele-bela (Childhood)—Bhadra, 1847. 
Tin-Sangi (Three Gompanions)—Pous, 1347. 
Rog-Shajyay (In the Sick-bed)—Pous, 1347. 
Arogya (Recovery) —Falgun, 1347. 

Janmadine (On the Birthday)—Vaisakh, 1348. 
Galpa Salpa (Yarns)—Vaisakh, 1348. 


op 31 oR co BO FS 


Adequate discussion of this great period—one of the greatest in 
Rabindranath’s literary life—is not possible here: theereader’s attention 
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has been drawn to the power, plenitude and diversity ofhis pro- 
ductions. But this year does not testify merely to an unwaring 
creative vitality, but to a wholly new level of inspiration and outlook 
in Rabindranath’s work which separates this epoch from earlier ones, 

Sanat, in a sense, provides a link between different periods ; 
it contains songs, colourful poems of nature’s loveliness, and even 
where social and political experience is touched upon, the music 
of the Sanat blows across the mind, full of reminiscence, and 
a lyrical freshness which urgent events leave unclouded, This 
book will cast wistful charm on our thoughts and feelings, suddenly 
taking us to the depths, and thus belongs to the tradition of Kshanika, 
Puravi gnd Mahua. Allghe poems are in rhyme excepting Byatiita 
(pags 1$) which is cast in the mould of asong, and Basabadal and 
Parichaya (pages 48, 56) both of which are stories in free verse. 

Nava-Jatak strikes a sterner note, is charged with topical signi- 
ficance and is illustrative of that kind of realism in which great vision 
is applied to details of world’s life, in order to reveal the paitern of 
an age. Here are poems on modern Ẹurope, Japan, on old Hindustran 
and Rajputana, while the abuse of religion, social frustration, bitter 
nationalism, the nature of the romantic and the classical in Art... are 
among the subjects touched upon. There are poems dealing with the 
implications of new astronomy, studies in the subconscious, dream-like 
delineation of the poetry of such ‘‘ civilised machinery’’ as ths 
railway train. Through the whole book rings a clear affirmation of 
the spirit of the New Age, however crude and falsifying it might now 
appear to be, and these poems offer a challenge to that spirit not to 
betray itself in aggressive frustration but to take up the task of future 
humanity. It is, in a lyrical way, an epic of the modern gge, 
concerned with its trials and triumphs but mainly with a vast world- 
wide tribulation. -The philosophy of Nava-Jatak is akin to that 
suggested by certain interpreters of the Cosmic Ray—there is a process 
of dissolution in history but silently, inevitably, and ceaselessly human 
reality is being built up by an ever-reactive power of recovery and 
integration. Man's religion is to discover this creative principle and 
to strengthen it: therein lies the hope of civilisation. Only one 
poem—Ratri (page 88) is written in free verse style. 

Naba-Jatak and Sanai, though published separately, on dates 
referred to above, contain poems written durifg the last two or three 
years ;.that is to ‘Bay, they cover the same chronological ground. But 
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the persistent moods of lyricism and of deep pre-occupation with 
modern problems can be discerned as characteristic trends justifying 
the collection of verse under separate covers. In both books, moreover, 
newly written poems were added just before publication which 
strengthen and confirm the two dominant creative impulses that we 
have discussed. 

The philosophy of rebirth and recovery finds intense personal 
corroboration, based on intimate and tragic experience, in the two 
volumes of poetry which followed closely upon each other three 
months after the publication of Sanai. Rog-Shajyay and Arogya are the 
products of grave illness which, as we know, overtook the poet during 
the last year. The books run into each oher, being a develppment, 
both technically and poetically, which derives directly from *long 
periods of concentrated experience during illness. A new reticence, 
(the poems are often limited to a few lines of free verse) and even the 
modernist arrangement of linear spacing, harmonise not only with 
necessary conservation of energy but with the positive aspect of intensity 
-which would fuse a whole range of colours into a beam of white light, 
No finer coalescence could be found between subject and significant 
form ; it is often forgotten that dimension in art has strict relevance to 
creative expression and is not, contrary to popular criticism, a mere 
technical detail. These two books will continue to engage the serious 
attention of creative craftsmen, in the realm of literature and also 
outside ; the psychological interest of Rabindranath’s ngw poems will, 
moreover, demand fresh critical standards. Periods of pain, sleepless 
vigil, premonitions of death, convalescence, moods, sombre and serene, . 
flit across the poet’s inner and outer world, finding shape in measured 
verse written in sudden if short spells of activity. 

Rog-Shajyay, as its name implies, deals with the sick-bed, and 
inthe poems occur almost unself-conscious references to the world- 
wide disease which civilisation has entered upon—here and there 
through a break is wafted blue air and light or a glimpse of life’s 
beauty. The atmosphere is never oppressive; the pain of suffering 
humanity is silhouetted against a faith which can yet look upon the 
human scene with detachment—this prerogative, it seems, man never 
quite surrenders. a 

In Arogya, the joy of a fresh access to well-being is given further 
expression. The dawn breaks ; stars of yestermight disappear in 
the horizon newly flushed with gold; humanity’s heart awakes; the 
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divinity of common things is revealed. Illumined reason applied: to ° 


world’s affairs leads to recovery; freedom from materialism and from 
the false spirituality of escapists is achieved through inward research 
which is also harnessed to service of the world. The full force of 
Rabindranath’s sanity beats upon our daily work releasing immense 
prospects of achievement. I would here refer to his address 
“ Recovery,” published in the Modern Review last year, for an 
exposition of the poet’s recent philosophy as applied to concrete events. 

Janmadine, the book of poems which came out last, deals 
not only with the poet’s own birthday—which was celebrated all 
over India and which held for him an almost non-personal and 
symbolic meaning—butealso with the ever-recurring birthday of 
humarmity itself. Janmadine is the slendermost volume of the series— 
containing only 29 pieces, most of them very short and in free verse— 
but in it will be found some of the greatest poems that Rabindranath 
has written. An outstanding example is the already famous poem 
‘* Bipula e Prithvi °’ (English translation published recently in the 
Modern Review under the title “‘ The Great Symphony ° which appears 
as the tenth poem of this book and was written on thé 21st January, 
1941). The mystery of death’s horizon which is also that of life, 
changing in colour and distance according to light and vision, and the 
earth’s varied landscape which adds significance to the unknown, 
are painted with a wealth of beautiful detail and a never-failing sense 
of the ultimate. A faint nostalgia for what is yet to come touches 
many of the poems and there is an atmosphere of meeting and parting 
connected with a friendly universe. Life hereafter is a constant theme 
but it occurs as part of the texture, along with life, of existence itself 
and of its revolving birthdays. Earth sets a stage—in Yeats’ words— 
for ‘‘ The Dancer and his Dance.” 

To English readers I would recommend the newly published 
translation of Chhele-Bela, which appeared serially in the Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly and is now available in book-form with illustrations. 
This translation gives an excellent idea of the charm and lucidity 
which have gone to the making of this delightful book of memories. 
The Bengali original is startling in its innovation of linguistic simpli- 
city—a kind of basic Bengali which is not a reduction of thought and 
expression to an elementary level but a raising of both to perfect 
utterance. For another kind of enrichment in prose, we have to open 
the .pages of Tin Sangi; this book of stories which has not yet been 
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‘translated into English, contains wit, eloquence and argument put, in 
terse intellectual prose which also is an extension, in that line, upon 
anything we have known in the Bengali language. The stories are 
modern, concerned with an accelerated phase of social re-adjustment, 
and are more ‘ realistic’ in the current sense than any other stories 
written by Rabindranath—especially so “The Laboratory,’ which 
is a new experiment. Dialogue and brilliant observation reveal 
deep under-currents of psychological event which flow parallel to the 
drama of action—that book carries on the story-world of Dui Bon 
(Two Sisters) to a further stage in depicting the new modernity of 
Bengal and in fresh innovations of technique. 

Galpa-Salpa came out on the poet’s birthday; the iite will not 
have to be told that as with his other stories for children, these ĝifts 
of the season will be no less appreciated by the old-in-years. Yarns in 
verse and prose alternate; sparkling mischief and gracious, insinuating 
wisdom appear in irresistible form, filled with the poetry of life. These 
stories will win their way to the heart of Bengal no less by the sheer 
power of story-telling. 

This was Rabindranath at 80—an age which neither Dante nor 
Shakespeare attained and which found Goethe active in thought but 
no longer so as a poet. Sophocles lived up to 91 and is reported to 
have maintained his gifts but we do not know details. In fact, history 
does not show a single parallel to creativeness of the kind we have been 
discussing. The poet of the Ishopanishad has referred ,to a hundred 
years, dedicated to creative work, as the span of fully normal existence. 
He must have built his conception on great experience. In 
Rabindranath’s work we found confirmation in a far-continuing 
unfoldment of the secret of eternal youth.' 


1 This article on Rebindranath’s last phase, which is reprinted with the permission of 
the author, may help towards proper understanding of the poet’s fina®outlook on life.— 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH IN RETROSPECT 
M. TAHIR JAMIL, M.A., B.E.S. 


I 


‘T ITERATURE,” says Professor Dowden, “‘ is more than an 
interpretation of external nature and of human life; it is a _ 
revelation of the widening possibilities o of. human, life, ot finer modes _ 
_of feeling, € dawning hopes, new horizons « of thought, a | broadening _ faith ` 
and» unimagined idedfs.”’. 1 This is exactly what has been achieved ` 
by Wordsworth in a remarkable measure. He is a poet whose psycho- 
logical and “metaphysical observations are so blended with all that is 
good in poetry, that the reader is left enchanted by the’ wealth of 
philosophical thought compressed into an imaginative work of art. 
He is not only attentive to the reports of the senses, and remarkably 
interested in the accurate observation of things as they are in them- 
selves, but looks upon them in their ultimate and largest relations 
and enters directly into the deepest mysteries of being. Political and 
social problems confronting the age, incidents of everyday life and 
nature that surrounded him, are approached by him in the ‘{ light of 
moral and spiritual principles.) On an ordinary landscape or in a 
simple stery he could cast a gleam of the spiritual world beyond, and 
with the power of his ‘‘ interpenetrating energy of mind,” he could 
perceive “ the ideal in the real, the spiritual in the sensuous.” * In 
this way he has given us in his poems ‘‘ a religious philosophy,” not 
as theories but as a moving experience of life that impressed itself 
indelibly upon his highly sensitive and tenacious nature, and built 
up his mind and chafacter. : > 
This is the special philosophical note that permeates all the 
poems of Wordsworth. It is not the sudden effervescence of an 
idealistic, brooding mind, but the fruit of a steady mental growth 
passing through various phases, as it came under various influences. 
These influences were in the form of men and movements—men such 
as Rousseau, Godwin, Coleridge and Hartley’; i -movements such as 


1 E. Dowdem, Transcript and Studies, p. 289. 
2 S. F. Gingerich, Essays in the Romantic Poets, p. 91. 
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the French Revelation and the Transcendental Movement in Germany. 
When we assert this we do not mean to account for his philosoph? 
es having been borrowed wholesale from the thought movement of 
the time, English or Foreign. He was of too independent a spirit 
to subscribe to it as a slavish imitator unless he could feeb it as a 
cart of his own experience. With this end in view he very often 
submits his thoughts to strictest analysis, which has made Mr. Pierce 
complain of the poems being “ a record of his laboratory researches.” * 
It is to the credit of Wordsworth that he has been the only poet who 
Dok much pains to examine the validity of knowledge by laying bare 
the workings of his mind, to trace to their source the primary laws 
cf human nature that help man to form moral and spiritual judg- 
rents, and to bring to bear all his knowledge and experience? tg 
nake man understand the total meaning of life. Yet he stands out 
pre-eminently not as a theologian or a philosopher, but as a poet. 
Instead of the ‘“ harshness and bareness of scientific report ’’ that Mr. 
>jerce finds in many of the poems, we agree with the majority of the 
critics who find there the transcript of personal experience presented 


in a simple and direct manner without the aid of psychological or 


philosophical terminology and without indulging in logical argumenta- 
tion. Nature speaks to us everywhere, both within and without us, 
end her messages are conveyed to us in a series of pictures that exhibit 
great artistic skill. He bases his intuitive beliefs, wrongly termed 
theories, upon the elemental facts of real life, speaks to us of things 
that we plainly see, of facts that we intimately know, but if the act 
cf presentation he takes us, in the most natural way, to 
the realm beyond our immediate consciousness, the relam of which 
every individual becomes conscious at some rare ‘f god-like hour ° of 
his life. And in this way he sought to 


“ |, . arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures.” 


The Prelude as the poet repeatedly insists, is a ‘‘ philosophical. 


poem,’ and the arrangement of ideas in most of his poems clearly 
Smplies a system of philosophy, yet there are critics and reviewers 


of Wordsworth who refuse to trace in his writings any systematised 
s 
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1 F, E, Pierce, Currents and Eddies in the English Romantic Generation, p. 814. 
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metaphysical theory. Such an effort, in their opinion, woulc be 
sacrilegious and would do harm to Wordsworth as a poet. Arnold is 
the leader of this school of critics, and the attitude has been attribut- 
ed by Professor Bradley to Arnold's own lack of philosophic turn 
of mind. ‘f Even in the poetic sphere,.’ says Bardley, ‘‘ he was 
somewhat deficient in that kind of imagination which is allied to 
metaphysical thought.” * Speaking of this aspect of Wordswcrth’s 
poetry, Bradley is of opinion that to neglect it or throw it ints the 
shade ‘‘ is neither to take Wordsworth as he really was, nor to :udge 
his poetry truly, since this aspect appears in much of it that we can- 
not deny to be first-rate.” ® Refusing for himself to formulate the 
mystic ‘‘ utterances of the poet info a body of doctrines,” ne is, 
however, of opinion that ‘‘ such a formulation is useful, ... as one 
method of exploring Wordsworth’s mind with a view to the better 
apprehension of his poetry.’’ Professor Beatty seems to have taken 
the cue from this suggestion and has adopted it as his method of 
approach. He, however, restricts his attention to the influence of 
the English philosophers alone. To him, ‘‘ the poet is in the direct 
line of succession to the inheritance of their thought—an heir who 
found bis ancestral city one..of brick and left it. marble.” * 
is much to be conceded to him in the claim that he makes on behalf 
of Hartley and his schoo] of associationism which has been often 
overlooked by the critics of Wordsworth, but we cannot maintain 
with Prof. Beatty that the poet lived within the narrow limits of 
their. empirical theories. Many of the principles of that school have 
been adopted by Wordsworth to explain his theory of knowledge and 
the mysterious faculty of memory, but to them he added a good 
deal of the critical method similar to that of Kant, applied something 
of Platonism learnt at Cambridge, and with the help mostly of his 
penetrating power of imagination and mystical experiences, the truth 
of which we have no reason to question, he rendered the same 
service to English ‘thought which Kant and his school dic for 
Germany. Thus if was, and not by remaining a votary of the 


here 


English philosophy of the eighteenth century, which had lost all its 


vitality because of the drying up of its spiritual fountains, that 
Wordsworth transformed his ancestral city of bricks into one of 


1 A.C. Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 127. ° 
2 Ibid., p. 129. 
3 A. Beatty, William Wordsworth. 
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marble. The following pages are an attempt to study the poet in 
this ligbt, tracing the natural bent of the mystic in his temperament 
from his early days to the fully developed transcendentalist of the 
nineteenth century whose creed goes back to Plato on the one hand, 
and Schelling and: Hegel on the other. In the words of° Strong, it 
is the creed that declared: ‘‘ the macrocosm could be interpreted 
by the microcosm, for macrocosm and microcosm alike were modes 
in which the Infinite one made himself known to us.” * 


Q 


If 


-To understand the growth of the mind of Wordsworth thera can 
be no better authority than the frank and detailed autobiogfaphy 
given to us in The Prelude, where we have an accurate analysis 
of the workings of his mind, ‘‘the Foundations and the Building 
up? of his own spirit. There, as in most of his other poems, 
Wordsworth repeatedly tells us that Nature arrested his attention 
from the days of early boyhood. He very often nsed to steal 
into her solitude and muse over her visible charms, which used 
to stir his sensitive nature in such a way that he felt his sympathies 
extended to.all the objects around him. Her serenity and peace was 
a permanent source of joy to him, while her majesty and grandeur 
impressed him with a sense of reverence, even of awe. Thus, between 
the feelings of love and respect for Nature the poet’s mind began 
to grow in the consciousness of some Presence haunting her varied 
scenes, of the principle of Unity behind the apparent diversity of the 
phenomena. | 

With such an imaginative frame of mind and under the influence 
of early religious training the boy, ere long, began to connect his 
experiences in order to understand their significance. He yielded 
himself up in complete passivity to the influences of Nature, and 
looked upon her in a spirit of deep religious affection. The period of 


„animal delight was gradually supplanted first by passive communion, 


and then by the active and creative power of imagination that had 
learnt to find religious meaning in the forms of Nature. She seems 
to have become, by now, a moral influence on his mind and in his life, 


1 A. T. Strong, Great Poets and Their Theology, p. 3386. 6 
2 -Coleridge, To William Wordsworth. 
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with. power to ‘‘ kindle and restrain,” intensify and discipline his 
feelings. . 
Great were the influences that contributed to the further mental 
growth of Wordsworth at the University of Cambridge—influences like 
the current Philosophical thoughts and political and theological contro- 
versies that pervaded the University atmosphere. Chief among them 
were the rationalistic philosophy of Tuocke and Hume, and the revolu- 
tionary doctrines of France. Wordsworth drank deep of all these 
doctrines. Nature, however, was not neglected. He found in 
communion with her a power that could always uplift his mind, bring 


comfort and joy to his heart, and 


= “ mitigate*the injurious sway of place 
Or circumstance,” ! 


But she had ceased to exercise an autocratic sway over his mind. The 
active power of youth had now asserted itself. At the same time, he 
realised the presence of a power, or the World-Soul, that was the 
guiding force behind every object in the universe, and dedicated himself 
to the service of that Spirit. as 

The influence predominant over the mind of Wordsworth from 
1793-95 was that of Godwin, to whom he turned for comfort when 
“ his Republican hopes were in distress,’ and ‘‘the revolution in 
France seemed a satire on freedom and an insult to reason.” Liks a 
jilted lover, hg suffered ‘‘ extreme intellectual disorganisation,’’* which 
he tried to set right by becoming a whole-hearted Godwinian. “ He 
had before accepted,” observes Professor Selincourt, “‘ such of Godwim’s 
tenets as were compatible with revolutionary ideal—his humanitarian- 
ism, his condemnation of war and of the criminal Jaw, his necessitarian- 
ism: now he embraced the creed in all its implications, in its exaltation 
of reason at the expense of the passions of the individual against she 
collective will, in its insistence on the right of each man to reject all 
general rules of conduct and act in each situation as his independent 
reason prompted him.’’* Rousseau’s ‘‘ general will’’ doctrine had failed 
to produce the-desired change, and so Wordsworth went to the other 
side by adopting the extreme Individualism of Godwin. He celebrated 


The Prelude, III, 103-04. 

J. Fotheringham, Prelude as a Study of Education, p32. 
M. M. Rader, Presiding Ideas in Wordsworth's Poetry. 

4 E. de Selincourt, Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 159-60. 
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it with full zeal in his two writings of the period—Guilt and Sorrow 
and The Borderers. In both of them the dominating conception is 
necessitarian, and the crimes are the outcome of the *‘ confused associa- 
tion of ideas,” > when reason is not at the helm. So thoroughly was he 
convinced of the rule of fixed laws, both in respect to nature and to 
man, that he denied free volitional activity to man whose will was 
nothing other than one of the many cases of the association of ideas 
under the direction of reason. It was under such a flush of enthusiasm 
that Wordsworth advised a student of the Temple: ‘‘ Throw away your 
books of Chemistry and read Godwin on Necessity.” | The tendency, 
however, was not deep-rooted. He could never become a true necessi- 
tarian, in spite of his great admiration for Ggdwin and his doctrine, 
because the system took away from the mind the gift of free-wall,«and 
left no room for passion, will, imagination, sympathy and habit. It 
attempted ‘‘to abstract the hopes of Man out of his feelings,” and 
decried such human virtues as pity, domestic affections and the natural 
love of man for property, which Wordsworth always believed to be the 
‘elementary principles of man’s social and moral’ being, giving it 
coherence and connection. While Godwin celebrated the principles of 
justice and virtue in the abstract, Wordsworth loved to dwell with man 
as he was, with his passions, emotions and feelings as they existed. 
Thus his discipleship could not continue for long, and does not occupy 
a very important place in the utterances of the poet. 

Wordsworth’s association with Coleridge is a well-known event. 
During their joint authorship of the Lyrical Ballads, Coleridge 
aroused the interest of his friend in the system of Hartley’s philosophy, 
grounds for the reception of which were prepared by the study of 
Godwin. The next three years (1795-98) found Wordsworth an ardent 
admirer of Hartley. In his system Wordsworth read a ‘‘ deeper 
philosophy of life’’ because it interwove its patent materialism with 
the theory of divine impulse, not very unlike his own spiritual feelings 
at the time. Moreover, being an essentially subjective poet, the 
psychology of Hartley attracted him as a great aid to the Examination 
of the mind, and formation of the theory of knowledge. Agreeing with 
Hartley, and true to his own experience truthfully recorded, he found 
that the manner in which the mind of man is wedded to this goodly 


1 H. W. Garrod, Wordsworth, p. 84. o 
2 The Prelude, XT, 225-226. 
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universe is by way of experience,’ and that his tempest-tossed soul 
could regain its calm only if it returned to that primary source of 
enlightenment. ‘This philosophy, therefore, if it did anything for 
Wordsworth at the time of his intellectual crisis, when he had lost 


6 a 
‘< All feeling of conviction, and in fine, 
Sick, wearied out witb contrarities, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair,” ? 


oered him a fresh starting point after he had met with disappointment 
both in the Revolution and in Godwin. : 

In making his claim on behalf of Hartley’s philosophy, and 
claiming Wordsworth as an “ interpreter and poet of associationism,’’* 
Professor Beatty asks ‘as “how it was that by 1798 Wordsworth was 
in possession of a theory and a method in poetry with which he was 
utterly unacquainted in 1795,'’* and explains it in the light of his own 
assumption, giving us a long list of ideas which the poet might have 
imbibed from the philosopher. i We are willing to concede much to 
what Professor Beatty says in support of his viewpoint that besween 
1795-98 Wordsworth drew most of his inspiration from ‘‘ the general 
stock of English thought,’ ‘‘ under the guidance of Hartley.” * 
The English thinkers reminded him of the treasures of sense-experience 
and the store-house of memory. The poet, fondly dwellirg on 
the happy days of childhood, suddenly }ealised that all could yet be 
well if he retraced his steps and freely surrendered himself again to 
the surroundings of simple life and nature that had helped the growth 
of his mind till he lost his way in the forest of sophistry. So he 
turned from the doctrines of rationalism to one of faith in the durity 
and natural goodness of. the senses, that speak not of the complex 
and the artificial, but of simple things and common feelings that 
appeal directly to the soul. Standing again at the ‘* primal fount 
of his being” from which had flowed into him all knowledge and 
self-consciousness, he cast aside the narrow intellectualism in which 
he had been caught for some time, and revised his old faith at the 
altar of Nature. He consulted experience afresh not by way of 
analysis and proof, but with the help of ‘‘ Imaginative Reason,” 
that ‘‘ sees into the life of things” through its synthetic power. 

1 The Recluse, 805-06, 

` The Prelude, XI, 304-06. 6 


3 A. Beatty, William Wordsworth, p. 45, 
4 Ibid, p. 36. 6 Ibid., p. 32. 
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Here Wordsworth left Hartley far behind. The associationist thinker 
believed that, ‘‘all mental states are derived from sensation,’’ and 
looked upon the emotions as nothing but ‘‘ aggregates of the ideas 
or traces of the sensible pleasures and pains, which ideas make up 
by their numbers and mutual influence upon one another.’ But 
Wordsworth’s discovery, through experience and - recollection, led 
him to another path. Some of the ‘‘ mental states’’ that he had 
felt rose from sensation but did not exhaust themselves in pure 
sensuous or even intellectual delights. They were supersensible 
experiences and the emotions they created could in no way be 
connected with the ‘“‘ traces of the sensible pleasures~and pains.’’ 
The thrills of Joy of those moments were attended with peace and 
serenity, and surpassed even the highest pitch of sensible pleasure. 
As for recollection, he discovered that behind the integrity of mental 
growth in man, the principle that gave unity to all experiences— 
past and present—-was not the chain of necessity or the association of 
ideas in a mechanical way, but it was, ‘‘ the vital soul” itself. The 
unity of consciousness of which every individual is conscious in his own 
life postulated an active, vital and organic soul without which the 
experience would be disorganised and without any significance. He 
proclaims this conception most emphatically when he says: 


‘* Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in music ; there is a dark 


Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles . 
Discordant elements, makes them cling together 
In one society. How strange that all Ps 


The terrors, pains, and early miseries, 
Regrets, vexations, lassitudes interfused 

With the mind, should e’er have borne a part, 
And that a needful part, in making up 

The calm existence that is mine when I 

Am worthy of myself.” ’ 


It was the percipient, intelligent and conscious Ego that gave energy 
and interest, meaning and value, to the facts and experience of 
human existence. As it went through the conflicts of life and shocks 
of experience, it gained in knowledge and wisdom, and could with 


@ 
1 Zartley, Observation on Man, I, p. 368. è 
2 The Prelude, I, 340-50. 
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authority explain the evident contradiction of good and evil.| The 
rationalists had committed the mistake of setting all this at a discount 
hence, all the errors of their judgment. [ It was in this manner that 
Wordsworth succeeded in working his way out of the tangle, and 
reached the transcendental point of view. It should also be noted 
here that Wordsworth had, by this time, visited the country of 
Kant and Schiller, and that his friend, Coleridge, ever afterwards 
busied himself in the study and propagation of German literature 
and philosophy. An interest in the thought movement of Germany, 
a revived joy in Nature, and the revolutionary zeal to do away with 
‘the normal categories of reason in favour of various imaginative 
princjples,’’? completed the breach between Wordsworth and the 
Eftgifsh thinkers, and brought him in line with the school of 
transcendental thought with its ‘‘ hints of wider law,’’ and ‘‘ premoni- 
tions of unthought-of fundamental unities.’’*; 

Mr. Craik makes an untenable statement when he says: ‘‘ German 
inspiration operated most directly, and produced the most marked 
effect, in the poetry of Wordsworth.’’*® As all the ‘biographers of the 
poet tell us, he had little knowledge of the German language, even 
when he came back from his German tour, and that the only literary 
work that had direct influence on him was Schillers Robbers, 
echoes from which we have in the Borderers. But the influence 
there is more in the direction of sentimentalism and revolution than 
in that of deep thinking. The doctrines of Kant could not have, 
therefore, reached him before 1801, and that through Coleridge. 
Max Herzberg is right when he says that ‘‘ only through conversation, 
such as that of Coleridge, could novel ideas penetrate to his everactive 
intellect,” and although in 1828, according to the testimony of 
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T. G. Gattan, he had ‘‘a strong flavour of Kantean transcendentalism "’ 


in al] his discourses, his poetry, the best portion of which finished 
by 1805, does not reveal any such indebtedness. F His philosophy is 
typically his own, the results of deep feeling and deep thinking, but 
the conclusions arrived at very often agree with the transcendental 
system of thought because both are the reasoned appreciation of life 
born of deeper knowledge and intuitive consciousness of troth.\ 
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We have so far traced the general development of the poet’s mind. 
It reveals to us how the current of his religious consciousness flowed 
free from his early days, how it was interrupted for a beief period, 
and how it resumed its course as free and unrestrained as before. 
We shall now proceed to discuss how these changes affected his 
theory of knowledge, his attitude towards Nature and towards Man. 

' First then let us consider the problem of knowledge as it was 
tated and solved by Wordsworth. We are in full agreement with 
Professor Beatty when he asserts that here Wordsworth is ‘‘ essentially 
in line with the general tradition of English Philosophy.’’* The poet 
is extremely practical-minded and believes with Locke and Hum§ that 
as far as the experimental truths are concerned there are no innate 
ideas. Thoughts originate directly out of sensation as we come in 
contact with external things, and the stock of knowledge that we 
possess is the product of the native activity of our senses from the 
period of infancy); [So Wordsworth insists; in the Eapostulation and 
Reply, The Tables Turned, and the Preface of 1815, on the 
necessity and importance of the accurate observation of things as they 
are in themselves, and paying heed to sense-impressions as materials 
out of which all real knowledge is derived as against ‘‘ the ready-made 
knowledge in the world.’ These ideas are simple in their first state, 
but give rise to more complex ones as the Jaw of association operates 
upon them and presents them to us in their various relatiofs. In his 
own case, for example, the rich store of sense impressions, which the 
‘dumb yearnings ” and ‘‘ hidden appetites ’’ of boyhood had gathered 
together, form now the foundation of his knowledge and philosophy. 
The child, thus, is Father of the Man. The sensible pleasures of 
his early days lead him to intellectual pleasures, the ‘‘ aching joys” 
and ‘‘ dizzy raptures” of adult age, and eventually to the enjoyment 
of moral and spiritual pleasures as the final result of his intellectual 
fruition. Hence the great importance attached by the poet to the 
simple and unsophisticated joys and pleasures of the child: 


‘< Those hallowed and pure motions of the sense, 
Which seem, in their simplicity to own 
An intellectual charm.” ? 


t A. Beatty, Op. Cit., p. 99. 
2 The Prelude, I, 551- 53, 
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The poet reverts to it frequently in most of bis important utterances 
wherever he speaks of the growth of human knowledge, and rightly 
regards this period of pure sensation as vital to higher mental ach-.eve- 
ments. - 

The neXt stage of mental development is characterised firss by 
the capacity for observing and noting accurately ‘‘ the infinite variety 
of natural appearances,’ and then by an extension of deep and 
cordial feelings to the object present before the mind. As Wordsworth 
tells us in the second book of The Pelude, during this period man 
becomes conscious of the creative and ‘‘ plastic power ’’* of the mind 
that rises superior to mere sense-impressions derived from the external 
world, coerces all things jnto activity,” and reads meanings and cornec- 
tios between things which it did not find before. The mind now 
asserts its independence and active power and penetrates through 
the concrete reality to a synthesis of its inner significance and indtiges 
in abstractions. It absorbs and transforms the analogies and relations 
presented by the objects into the light of its own feeling and emotion. 
Such an attitude springs originally by association of ideas, brt as 


the feeling becomes deeper and intenser, the commonness and. 


familiarity of the impression vanishes, the keen insight penetrates 
into its inward meaning, and the natural becomes supernatural, the 
real changes into the visionary A Tn the cuckoo he perceives “no bird, 
but an invisible thing, a voice, a raystery,’’ because as the cry of the 
bird revives win him memories of childhood, he is carried by a volitional 
act of rapture into an intense feeling of reality of past joy and freedom, 
and for the moment the earth becomes an “‘ unsubstantial, faery place.” 
In the poem, To a Highland Girl, similarly, the girl and her 
material surroundings lose their ordinary matter-of-fact existeace, 
and seem ‘‘ like something fashioned in a dream.”’ | In these and 
other similar poems, we have a “ unity, an interfusion, and a visiorary 
and dreamlike atmosphere’’* achieved which clearly shows how the 
subjective mood of the poet can put its stamp upon the reality outside 
and make use of it to reflect itself. The world, however, thus created 
was not a true one. It was based not on truth but on fancy, while 
Reason and Imagination yet remained unawakened. 

The final stage of mental development, according to Wordsworth, 
comes with full maturity after being properly schooled by life. Man 


` 


; Ibid, TI, 362- 6A 


3 Tbid., 890. 
2 M. M. Rader, Op. Cit., p. 164, 
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then becomes ‘‘ human-hearted,’’ with bis reason fully developed 
and imagination marked by great activity. He achieves then a 
perfect artistic fusion of the elements of realism and spiritualisation. 
The effect is produced neither by the analytic method of the rational- 
ists who would lke everything to be proved ‘‘ at the baf of abstract 
reason,’ nor through a mechanical process of association, but with 
the constructive power of the mind that regards things as living facts, 
and with its penetrating insight sees ‘‘ into the life of things.” This 
supreme mental activity became most patent to Wordsworth when 
he realised the unity and continuity of the mind, and placed all his 
future hopes upon that fact. ‘* I had inward hopes,” he tells us, 


‘And swellings of the spirit, was fapt and soothed, e 
Conversed with promises, had glimmering views— 
How life pervades the undecaying mind ; 

How the immortal soul with God-like power 
Informs, creates, and thaws the deepest sleep 
That time can lay upon her.” 


Here we find asserted the ‘‘ majestic strength ’’ and undecaying nature 
of the human mind that raises cosmos out of the chaos of memory 
pictures, and thus superposes itself upon the life of sense. In it the 
poet finds for himself promises when memory will aid him to defeat 
the tyranny of time by reviving in him the most distinct recollection 
of the past. The champions of Hartlean philosophy might perhaps 
read in the passage a belief in the theory of the association of ideas 
in a causal connection, but as the spirit of the lines reveals, the 
grounds of the poet's “ hopes and swellings of the spirit ° are not 
the soulless laws of that philosophy, but the divine and god-like power of 
the mind that has a creative faculty of its own, possesses the power of 
introspection, regulates and transcends the activities of the senses, and 
claims to be a part of that divine energy that works behind Nature. 
Wordsworth, thus, gives to the mind both a transcendental 
factor and a creative power through which it draws all its knowledge. 
This faculty he calls the Imaginative Reason, which is ‘‘ lord and 
master ’’ and ‘f outward sense the obedient servant of her will.’’* Its 
functions are neither microscopic nor mechanical. ‘* Like an agent 
of the one great Mind,” it works “ in alliance with the works which 
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1 The Prelude, IV, 162-68. d 
2 Ibid., XIL, 222-28. 
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it beholds,’’? but by virtue of its omnipotence it takes a coraprehensive 
and spiritual view of things and invests them with its own idealisaticns. 
It is of a wider compass, and of a mysterious and imperishable nature. 
It is neither contained within the phenomena of sensation nor included 
under the category of scientific reason. Tt, in truth, 


‘Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” '? 


It does not merely record and review the impressions but becomes the 
directive power, intellectualising and rationalising the emotions. [5 1s 
the operation of the mind upon external objects, and shows the highest 
activity and power of which the individual mind is capable. It 
proceeds from and is “ governed,” writes Wordsworth in the Preface 
to the Poems of 1815, ‘‘ by a sublime consciousness of the soul in Aer 
own mighty and almost divine powers.” Here we have a conception 
of imagination which may howsoever have been based, in the earlier 
stage, on the associationistic method of explaining imagination, at 
last proclaims the independence of the mind and its freedom to work 
changes and interpret things anew in the light of its own supreme law. 
This is akin to the idealism of Berkeley and Fichte, when he says that 
the world thus created and interpreted is his own, for, he insists: 


“I made it, for it only lived to me, 
And to the God who sees into the heart. 


It exists subjectively as a result of the creative activity of the mind, 
but is at the same time the idea of God’s mind, and is discovered only 
when the Finite can merge itself into the Infinite. Then if yields all 
the solutions of our many unanswerable and ‘‘ obstinate questionings ,’’* 
and enables the mind to attain to higher forms of intellectual life. 
But inthe next moment Wordsworth connects it with the actual and 
sees the reconciliation of the outer world of facts with the inner werld 
of ideas. This transcendental source of all knowledge through the 
spiritual powers of the mind has been accordingly celebrated by she 
poet with great joy and rapture when he exclaims: 


‘‘ There I beheld the emblem of a mind 
That feeds upon infinity, that broods 


—_ 
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1 Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey. ¢ 
3 The Prelude, NIV, 189-92. 

3 Ibid., TIT, 148-44, 

4 Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. 
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Over the dark abyss ; intent to hear 

Its voices issuing forth to silent light 

In one continuous stream ; a mind sustained 
By recognitions of transcendent power, 

In sense conducting to ideal form, 

In soul of more than mortal privilege.” + | 


The poet is most explicit in the following passage, where he lucidly 
explains his conception of the human mind that has attained to the 
highest degree of perfection and self-realisation. Such minds, he says: 


‘In a -world of life they live 
By sensible impressions not enthralled, 
But by their quickening impulse made more prompt » 
To hold fit converse with the spiritual world, j 
And with the generations of mankind 
Spread over time, past, present, and to come, 
Age after age, till Time shall be no more, 
Such minds are truly from the Deity, 
For they are Powers, and hence the highest bliss 
That flesh can know is theirs—the consciousness 
Of Whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every thought, 
And all affections by communion raised 
From earth to heaven, from human to divine ; 
_.Heneé endless occupation for the Soul, e 
Whether discursive or intuitive ; T 
Hence cheerfulness for acts of daily life, 
Emotions which best foresight need not fear, 
_ Most worthy then of trust when most intense.”’ 


Here we have the very heart of transcendentalism which announces 
the creed of:Hegel. To him, as to Hegel, the knowledge of spiritual 
reality can be grasped only by an intelligent reading of sensible 
impressions, and by correctly appraising the permanent and: the 
spiritual value of our common deeds and emotions. He does not 
condemn the mundane or even discard it, but happily connects it with 
the eternal order of things, and declares that the mind can come to 
self-consciousness only by comprehending the universe as an embodi- 
ment of its Divine Autħor, and itself as a spark of that flame. 


1 The Prolude, XIV, 70-77. 2 Tbid., 89-128. 
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This leads us to a consideration of the poet’s conception of God 
and “the immortality of the soul in the light of his theor y of knowledge. 
They were based not on any system of ecclesiastical teachings, but were 
evolved out of his own independent thinking and personal experierczes 
grounded one early theological training, that had engendered in him 
a deeply religious temper. Even in the days when he was “‘ a Icyal 
and convinced Anglican, he was not free, as Batho points out, “ from 
intellectual troubles and questions,’’* and preserved an open mind, 
showing thereby a consistency in his general trend of thought. To his 
contemplative disposition, the idea of God appealed as a mighty spirit 
who was present in the nature of all things, a “Being spread o'er all 
that moves,” an energising Power ‘‘ deeply interfused,”’ 


e e ‘© Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.’’? ' 


It would be idle to pretend that Wordsworth’s philosophy goes 
here much beyond pantheism, the old idea of anima mundi, the all- 
pervading spirit, that exercises a plastic power over matter giving 
it life and form, and over mind giving it thoughts and ideas of the 
- reality beyond the sense. Its ceaseless activity is expansion and 
contraction, the effect of the former being creation and of the lacter 
the cessation of existence, which makes it the home of being before 
and after its earthly existence. At other times he seems to adopt 
the theory of a personal God who takes 


‘ A deep and reverential care : 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves.’”* 


“He is the Eternal and wise Ruler of the universe, who exercises 
the “power of divine prescience in human life and shapes man’s 
destiny in the light of His Eternal Love. The faith, however, 
that he mostly expresses in the best part of bis poetical works is 
neither wholly pantheistic nor entirely mystical, but transcéndental— 
the conception of a divine spirif working in man and nature to 


1 A. C. Batho, Later Wordsworth, p. 277. 
& Lines CompoNed a Few Miles above Tintern Aia: 
t Hart-Leap Well. 
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realise a paa end, but wholly contained in neither. In his revolt 
against the acceptance of religious belief upon the authority of *any. 
creed, and in his desire to get religion recognised more as a life and 
an experience rather than as a garb to be put on particular occasions, 
he declared that the most convincing revelations of God were not to 
be accepted as the experience of other people, but could come. to 
every individual through the millions of miracles that are worked `’ 
around and within bim,~ This has been very often misinterpreted 
as’ “* natural religion, ”’ but if we are not greatly mistaken, we shall 
try to make it clear in the following sections that Wordsworth’s 
loving observation of the facts of nature and the workings of the 
human mind, inspired him with a reverence, not for nature, but for 
the laws operating in her which were nothing other than the workings 
of the Divine Idea. They gave him a high spiritual faith in the 
existence and presence of her Law-giver, which remained with bim 
till the end. In his letter to Beaumont, May, 1825, we note the 
following significant passage: ‘‘ Theologians may puzzle their heads 
about dogmas as they will, the religion of gratitude cannot mislead 
us. Of that we are sure, and gratitude is the handmaid to hope, and 
hope the harbinger of faith. I look abroad upon Nature, I think of 
the best part of our species, I lean upon my friends, and I meditate 
upon the Scriptures, especially the Gospel of St. John, and my creed 
rises up of itself, with the ease of an exhalation, yet a fabric of 
adamant.” The foundations of his belief have been most candidly 
expressed here and are in full conformity with his earlier tenets. 
‘There is the same joy in Nature, the same confidence in Man, and 
the same conception of Divine Spirit working in both. It has been 
accepted not as a dogma, but asa fact of joyful spiritual experience, 
corroborated by the words of the Bible. 

i The immortality of the soul, in a similar way, was to Wordsworth 
the state “ of pure, imperishable, blessedness :”’ 


‘“ Which reason promises, and holy writ 
Ensures to all believers.” 


If the human mind was an image of God in its creative power and 
transcendental majesty, and claimed not only kinship with, but 
participation in, the Infinite Mind as its inseparable part, it was 


e 
1 The Excursion, 148-146, í 
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e to think thatit could not be extinguished by death. That 
morta] end, while it dissolved the partnership of tbe body and the 
soul, only helped to restore the latter to its origin. The part shared 
in the eternity of the whole, and during the period of its separation, 
although ié was weighed down by its mortal fate, yet it preserved 
the consciousness of its immortality and lived in the ‘firm conviction 
that : 


‘* Our destiny, our being’s heart and home 
Ts with infinitude, and only there.’”’ 


The mind felt itself as finite, and therefore as separate from God, 
but it knew that it contained within itself a portion of the Universal 
Mindvand that it could enter into union with God by renouncing its 
"particularity and selfish ends. Hence all its expectations that bave 
been continually repeated by the poet. Man lives in a world of hope 
created and distinctly conceived through the intuitive power of the 
soul, and his entire hfe is one painful-and continuous effort tbrough 
which he seeks to realise the sublimity which he feels to be possible 
and within the reach of his soul, namely, a complete union with God— 
the highest point of self-realisation. What he achieves falls sbort 
of ultimate completeness and unity, but be knows and feels himself 
to be in the process of ‘‘ becoming '’—something evermore about to 
be’ *-as he plays his part in the realisation of the plan of divine 
providence. His place in that great cosmic order is the highest 
because he stands nearest to God and possesses an idea of that plan 
with full consciousness of the extent of his own duty and obligation. 
He ascends ‘‘ in dignity of being ” as he performs deeds of love and 
morality, of great self-sacrifice and endurance, and, in the higher 
spheres of art, religion and science, things that ‘‘ have power to live, 
and act, and serve the future hour.” His spring of action, in every 
case, is the perpetual unrest of his heart—‘‘ a noble restlessness,” as 
the poet calls it in The Excursion, born of the feeling of an 
unachieved idea: But the failure to attain to completeness is not a 
source of dismay. Jt brings to him spiritual solace through the 
inspiring feeling that what he has done is sure to win him ‘‘ Heaven’s 
applause,’’* and that he must continue onward with unflagging zeal 
The Prelude, VI, p. 603-04, 
Ibid., VI, p. 607. e 


1 

2 

3 After-Thdyght—A Sonnect. 

4 Character of the Happy Warrior. 
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because ‘‘ whatsoever point” has been gained, there yet remains 
“something to pursue.’ All this, however, would be meaningless 
and blind activity, if existence were to terminate in the grave and 
one could not look forward to anything beyond. The doctrine of 
immortality, therefore, was based by Wordsworth, as it was by Kant, 
in the first place, upon the pledge of man’s potential powers that 
declare the rationality of his spiritual hopes, and in the second place, 
upon ‘‘ the veracity, justice, and goodness of God,’’’ that would not 
suffer the hopes of humanity to be frustrated by-death. ; He brings out 
both these points clearly in his letter to Sir George Beaumont, 
(March, 1805) which he wrote immediately after the death of his 
brother. There, he said: ‘‘ Why have we a choice, and a 
will, and a notion of justice and injustice, enabliny us 
to be moral agents ? Why have we sympathies that make the best of 
us so afraid of inflicting pain and sorrow, which yet we see dealt 
about so lavishly by the supreme Governor ? Why should our notions 
of right towards each other, and to all sentient beings within our 
influence, differ so widely from what appears to be His notion and 
rule, if everything were to end here ?” 


“ Would it not be blasphemy to say that, upon the supposition 
of the thinking principle being destroyed by death, however inferior 
we may be to the Great Cause and Ruler of things, we have more of 
love in our nature than He has? The thought is monstrous ; and 
yet how to get rid of it, except upon the supposition of another and 
a better world, I do not see.’’ In later years, however, he enter- 
tained some doubt as to individual immortality, and the existence of 
personality in future life. It made him fear “that friends, by death 
disjoined, may meet no more,” 7 and sometimes caused the wandering 
cloud of despair to overshadow the serene firmament of his faith, but 
he always tried to dispel it through ‘‘ sober certainties of love,’’ and 
made his intellect submit to it in meekness. At the same time, he 
never yielded to the Calvinistic doctrine of: eternal punishment and 
ruled it out of his tenets of faith by his conception of a loving instead 
of a vindictive God. 


(To be continued.) 


° 
1 W, R. Borly, A History of English Philosophy, p. 86. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF AS ESSAYIST AND CRITIC: 
B. K. Panir, M.A. (Cal.), B.A. (Lond.) 


n E E we live in has been singularly fortunate in producing 
quite a number of women litterateurs. Virginia Woolf, whose 
death last April robbed England of one of her leading writers, was a 
successful novelist, essayist and critic, and had also tried her hand at 
biography. She was the daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen anc had 
been liberally educated at home. As her father’s daughter she 
assumed that the object of life was to write good books. And when 
she married a kindred soul, Leonard Woolf, the political writer, and 
together they started the Hogarth Press, a fresh impetus was given 
to her productive genius. She began her career with novels, and 
she wrote about the ordinary passions of men and women as if she 
had been told about them by someone who regarded them as interest- 
ing but unreasonable. Her earlier novels, The Voyage Out (915), 
Night and Day (1919), and Jacob's Room (1922), gained considerable 
success. In her later novels she put aside conventional form, achieving 
her effects by so minute a delineation of thought that the words and 
actions of her characters are of no importance. This feature of her writ- 
ing makes her later novels, The Lighthouse (1927), Orlando (1928) and 
The Waves, (1931) full of interest. Her recent biography of her 
friend, Roger Fry, also reveals the balanced and orderly powers ọ? her 
mind. i 

From novelist to essayist is not such a far cry as some people 
seem to think. Every tolerable piece of literature’ brings us into 
contact with a personality, if we have the knack of detecting the 
evidences. . The novelist is the writer who. manages, through his 
prose fiction, to’ impose upon us the illusion of life ; he brirgs us 
into contact with imaginary. personalities. And the essayist is the 
writer who succeeds, in a prose which contains no narrative, in 
imposing upon us a sense of his living personality. It may be an 
intellectual personality; it may be spiritual or convivial ; but it must 
ba living. Virginia Woolf's essays are throbbing with her personality. 


While her novyls may be said to have embarked on an adverture, 


her essays are as sure in touch as those of any born causeur. Many 
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of her readers believe that she wrote best when she took up the pen 
of the essayist. For the last twenty years she had been pouring her 
personality and her ideas into newspaper articles and reviews. All 
discerning readers are aware of the distinction which marked her 
work, of its wide and generous atmosphere, of the simple’and delicate 
beauty of her style, of the skill with which she could take any topic 
into large surroundings of fancy and imagination, of the ease- with 
which she could summon to her canvas the great figures of literature. 
She had her failures, like everybody else. The journalist does not 
live who is not sometimes monotonous and flat, and a rapid worker 
who seeks simplicity may easily slip into the commonplace. But 
when she was at her best, using all her gifts of gentle irony, subtle 
insight, meditative vision and free and bold interpretation, she had 
few equals among her contemporaries. 

Her essays can be read in The Common Reader (1925) and the 
Second Common Reader (1932), The practice of republishing short 
essays and reviews has grown greatly in favour among present-day 
writers, and evidently responds to a demand by the general public. 
These little volumes have a neatness of form and a variety of subject 
which make them attractive as gifts for a birthday or companions 
on a holiday. A new novel, especially in these days of advanced 
sex-analysis, may be an embarrassing present in a quiet and con- 
servative family. Hence the publishing of essays has become fashion- 
‘able and may be encouraged to a certain extent. But an essay should 
be about something definite, and we prefer the pages which give us 
pleasant information regarding a place, or a book, or a personage, to 
those which seem composed in a vacuum. Mrs. Woolf’s The Common 
Reader, which now looms large in the vision of academic Calcutta, 
can be depended upon to give entire satisfaction in this respect. 


The book is a scrap-book, and a florijegium of essays, drawn like these. 


from the literary work of twenty years, is apt to be rather a 
miscellany. But the quality has not suffered ; in reading none of 
these papers do we feel that of course the writer had to knock together 
something about the subject, and has made a pretty fair show. No, 
these studies are charming and written with evident relish. The 
title has been taken from a stray remark of Dr. Johnson’s ; the 
“ common reader ’’ is the mysteriously collective being with whom 
the great Cham rejoiced to concur when he assignfd the verdict on 
poetic fame to the common sense of readers. The common reader, 
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says Mrs. Woolf, ‘‘ is guided by an instinct to create for himself, out 
of Whatever oddsand ends he can come by, some kind of whole— 
@ portrait of a man, a sketch of an age, a theory of the art of writing, 
He never ceases, as he reads, to run up sOme rickety and ramshcakle 
fabric whioh shall give him temporary satisfaction.” That lively 
evocation of characters and times is the creative pleasure of a reader. 
It may grow into criticism, just as in Mrs. Woolf’s book the fabrics 
she calls rickety and ramshackle have grown into a more stable 
structure. 

She is indeed an artist, and it is pleasant to read her in the 
discursive freedom of these essays. Turning to her first essay we find 
that she too has read evidently for her own pleasure. The life and 
congtağt ripple of amusement which this book conveys are a sure trace 
of those feelings in the writer. But the transfusion of areader’s impress- 
ions into these bright shapes is the work of an artist. The Pastons 
live again here, adroitly juxtaposed with Chaucer. It is as critic and 
artist that Mrs. Woolf lets the Pastons and the poet illuminate each 
other ; and all, it would seem, because the thriftless Sir John sat 
reading Chaucer by the fire instead of attending to business. A lively 
zest for human beings runs through this volume. The writer is at 
her best, we think, in the reconstruction and vivid presentation of 
queer characters, Her Duchess of Newcastle who ‘‘ similised ener- 
getically, incongruously, eternally ° and ‘‘ became capable of involu- 
tions and contortions and conceits,’’ her Mr. Day, her Mrs Pilkinton, 
her Archbishop Thomson whose ‘‘ brawny logic and massive frame 
seemed to fit him to grapple with a task that taxed the strongest '*— 
all these are little masterpieces, firm, rapid, brilliant and sympathetic. 
On Jane Austen she is illuminating, though to credit that great writer 
with ‘an unerring heart,’ an ‘‘ unfailing good taste” and ‘ an 
impeccable sense of human values °” is surely the very paradox of 
adulation. In her essay on Addison she has some excellent remarks 
about Macaulay. Macaulay’s magnificence was life-enhancing ; but 
speaking critically, we may say that it is hard to connect much of 
what he savs ‘‘ with anything so minute as a human being.” 
Macanlay’s drums and trumpets were the wrong way of adulation ; 
Addison was what he described himself, a lute sounding in a quiet 
parlour. 

Mrs. Woolf .knows how to vary her appreaches. In the essay on 
Montaigne, it is Me method of statement, couched in an interrogatory 
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that follows him through the records of his thought and the contradic- 
tion of his moods—a method not unlike that of Pater. With’the 
lesser Elizabethan dramatists she builds up impressions, and we enjoy 
their brilliance ; but from the contrast of Elizabethan realities with 
ours, of our novels and their poetry, there is always, implicit or 
explicit, a criticism. Only in this case and in one other does Mrs. 
Woolf deal with poets, each time with something of a side glance. 
But on novelists and the novel there isa glut of papers. Here, from 
time to time, there is a judgment which is final and refreshing, as 
that when we read Charlotte Bronte’s novels for their poetry, and 
Wuthering Heights for the same reason, but with a difference, because 
Emily faces a vaster task without personal limitations. The only 
sound test of a critic is whether he (or she) purifies and fortifids gne’s 
own judgment while expressing his, or her, own. And this Mrs. 
Woolf, being an experienced novelist herself, seldom fails to do in her 
interpretations of the work of novelists. In analysing the causes of 
George Eliot’s success as a novelist, she unhesitatingly places her 
finger on the former’s tolerance and sympathy, which ‘‘play most 
bappily in dwelling upon the homespun of ordinary joys and 
sorrows.” 

Mrs. Woolf has an ardent intellect and a trenchancy of expression 
which, although it runs to the precious now and then, is often 
invigorating. But she has touched upon so large a variety of topics 
that it is almost inevitable she should, at times, have lost her way or 
plunged into obscurity. When she gyrates about Smith and Liverpool in 
Notes on an Elezabethan Play or when she tries to analyse the secret 
of Dostoevsky, we have a sensation of being out of our depth. In one 
or two papers, on modern fiction or contemporary literature in general, 
Mrs. Woolf glances freely at its present discontents and dilemmas. 
These essays are useful for that very reason and they attest the worth 
of the critic by showing that a lively sympathy with the age she lives 
in does not prevent her from seeing its maladies. Despite her relish 
for new work she lays bare the flaws in it ; which is, to speak sum- 
marily, a want of conviction. Our contemporaries are sincere but 
unpersuasive. They transcribe impressions but they lack the convic- 
tion, the confidence that their impressions will hold good for others, 
which enabled Scott or Jane Austen to neglect opportunities, to 
slumber and yet to write great books. What should, be the remedy ? 
Here we might wish our essayist to go on, but when one convention 
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bas been broken another can hardly be prescribed in advance, It may 
be an error to shift the failings of literature on to life ; but literature 
certainly appears to be suffering less for its own sins than from the 
troubles of éhe age. From Mrs. Woolf, at any rate, we get that 
valuable thing, a true perspective. It implies the sanity of criticism 
which is commonsense enlightened. 

Seldom has Mrs. Woolf written better than in some of these essays. 
Her writing bas solidity, and the perfection she achieves has been 
hewn out of solid material. She brings to these compositions, among 
other qualities, a reading which is often pioneer, and often opens some 
fresh vista for further enquiry, or else a remarkable advantage of 
persqna] and the adapted impressions of eminent authors. Her 
learning, her wide range of words and ideas, are what we expect— 
and seldom get—from those who occupy professorial chairs. Her 
lovely habit of analysis plays with sparkling effect in her essays. 
There are many estimable and learned writers who do not delight us. 
We respect their work, we admire their judgment and we read them 
for information, for self-improvement, but not for sheer pleasure. 
Mrs. Woolf, besides her other gifts, is a creator of joy ; she has a 
fundamental seriousness, but dresses it with a rare talent of communi- 
cating joy. Her essays show two characteristics that were connected 
with her temperament and training. It has been said that education 
enables a person to use the experience of the past. Virginia Woolf 
was in this sénse a remarkable woman. She read widely and eagerly, 
and so she had learnt more than many experienced men. As her 
vivid imagination gave her an intimate insight into other minds, and 
her remarkable memory kept all her impressions, she assimilated in 
this way composure and wisdom and a commonsense that was 
a constant surprise to her readers. The second characteristic 
of her work was her power of putting herself into sympathy with 
readers of every sort. Men and women who never gave a thought to 
the topics that most engaged her mind read what she wrote with the 
keenest enjoyment. Her writing has intimacy and range, and it 
reflects the varying colours of a personality that is candidly revealed 
but never self-consciously obtraded. Its most artful effects have the 
air of being unstudied ; and its literary agility is a lubricant that makes 
for smooth runnIRg, not a brilliance’ to dazzle %nd distract. Because 
Mrs. Woolf was serenely at bome with herself, because she was cease- 
lessly interested in human nature and tolerant of human weakness, she 
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could discourse at leisure upon any subject that happened to crop eup. 
If the hour demanded satire or ridicule, her pen was as ready a weapon 
as any others, but her best prose had something rarer than sting or 
thrust ; it was the persuasive musing of a generous natyre, and all 
that was generous in her audience responded to it. She was not a 
sentimental essayist ; she indulged in no gestures of heartiness and 
made no sisterly protestations. But her attitude to the reader, as to 
life, proceeded from that assumption of friendship which is at once 
the root and the flower of civilisation. 


Her style has been greatly moulded by her experience as a 
novelist. That fluid, darting prose, diffused with light, shade and 
colour, arises out of the novelist’s zest for actual life and actual people. 
And along with this zest there isalso a sense of detachment, a femi- 
nine nicety of touch, which is just perceptible. Her best writing has 
the effect of good conversation—indeed, of brilliant conversation—and 
she wanders off at will in all directions. It is full of sage reflections, 
sensitive observations and vivid pbrases. She seems particularly to 
glory in the unexpected briliancy of descriptive phrases: ‘‘ an obscurity 
which is not empty but thick with the star dust of innumerable lives,’’ 
‘* we find ourselves oozing amazement, like a sponge,’ ‘‘ life is not 
a series of gig lamps symmetricaily arranged ; life is a luminous halo, 
a semi-transparent envelope’’ and so on. Sometimes she seems 
deliberately to avoid the natural phrase and to fall in consequence into 
a certain stiffness. Talking of the style of Victorian dramatists, she 
SYS ~~ 


Rhetorical and bombastic, the lines are flung and hurried into 

existence and reach the same impromptu felicities, have the same lip- 
moulded . profusion and unexpectedness, which speech sometimes 
achieves, but seldom in our day the deliberate, solitary pen. 
But in the main she writes with a pleasant dignity and a care for 
the value of words. In her amused appreciation of people she has 
been compared to Sterne, and she has indeed something of his ironic 
humour, but hers is more fastidious and more detached, subtler and 
less robust :— 


Sophocles gliding like a shoal of trout smoothly and quietly, 
apparently motionless, and then, with a flicker of fins, off and away. 


d 


—On Not Knowing Greek. 
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The wit and charm in these essays are alluring enougn, but they 


must not run away with us. We have to see how Mrs. Woolf, zead- 
ing for pleasure and with an artist’s interest, also read as a critic. 
In her criticisms she moved freely, with the assurance of a master. 
She definitely found her forte as a critical essayist, rather than a critic 
pure and simple. Between the essayist’s criticism and the critic’s essay 
there is a difference in kind. A fine discrimination is, no doubt, neces- 
sary to both. But the essayist insinuates his ; the critic promulgates: 
no wonder, then, that the former is the more persuasive. His general 
air of fallibility, his way of confessing that he cannot for the lite of 
him help liking such and such a thing, is infinitely more seductive than 
the critic’s implication that, if you do not like what he has taken the 
trowble to show you, you are past praying for. These two well-marked 
tracks in criticism may be called the way of preferences and the way 
of principles, Mrs. Wcolf, following in the wake of Lamb and Wilde, 
trips along the former pathway. She is a critic of wide reading, and 
she walks as easily on the high roads as along the bypaths of literature. 
It was not her ambition to lay down principles of criticism ; we must 
not expect of her any startingly new standard revealing a new line of 
criticism. Butshe gives something else—an individual, immediate 
and often subtle reaction to books and authors. Her eye never misses 
its object as a theorist’s does. She not only keeps her eye on the 
object, but chooses the very object, be it book or anniversary, about 
which a conscientious critic would be expected to write. She may 
pass on to other things, but it is by her ability to express her intuitions 
of the unique realities which every true work of literature presents to — 
her that she gains our confidence. The arresting yet unexagg2rated 

phrase, in which we feel that the unique quality of a writer's work 

has been captured, is the unmistakable sign by which we distinguish 

the natural critic from the journeyman or the philosopher. Mrs.- 
Woolf’s essays are full of such phrases, and in her hand they are 

flavoured with the pleasant astringency of a cultivated wit. Because 

she relies more on intuition than on reason she has been lJabellec as an 

‘‘ impressionist °’ critic. She certainly has set a high standard as 

such ; reading her, one is left with the impression that few critics 

know so well when a book is really a book, or can, at the same time, 

assign it so truly and generously to its place in life’s scheme of things. 

She seldom compares, but one feels the wid& background of reading 
and reference. She is never trivial in ker preferences and her judg- 
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ments : at the same time, she never becomes transcendental. Shee is 

devoid of high poetic imagination ; she never exhibits the dazzling 

critical acumen of a Coleridge or a Matthew Arnold. To use a classi- 

fication that has long since gone out of fashion, she is beautiful but 


not sublime. She bas died at the height of her powers, and she leaves 


a gap which will be difficult to fill. 
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SOCIALIST AND FASCIST THEORIES OF LAW 


J. C. ACHARYYA, M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law 


“ANEH EORIES,” to use Julius Stones’ language,’ “are produced 
by solutions,” i.c., by actual results. Theories of Jaw under 
socialism and fascism are to be derived, therefore, from the effect of 
these ideologies on their respective legal spheres.. Hence it is necessary 
not only to dwell briefly upon the ideologies themselves but also to find 
out how they have acted in their respective fields. 
ə ccording to the doctrine of socialism, every individual produced 
something, and wanted to— 


1. Use so much of the production as was necessary for him, 

2, Exchange a portion of the remainder, for other necessaries, 
with those who needed his production, and 

3. Lay by the rest (called surplus) for 1 and 2 (together called 
consumption) during his illness, disability, old age, etc., when he could 
not produce anything. 

(With the introduction of money, 2 and 3 could be done easily 

with its help). 


The length of the periods of illness, disability, old age, ete., 
being uncertain, there was a tendency to increase the surplus, for 
better security ; and consumption being the same, the increase of 
the surplus depended upon the increase of the production. Machinery, 
invented to increase the production and purchased out of the surplus 
money (which formed the capital), required labourers for running it : 
and they were recruited out of those who could not perform all of 
1, 2, and 3, by their own production but hoped to do so by the wages 
that were offered to them by the capitalists. But propensities grew 
in the capitalists to keep for themselves as much profit as possible ; 
and this led to the decrease of wages, with the consequence that 
labourers could hardly keep their body and soul together. Society 
thus came to be divided into two classes (capitalists and labourers), 
the former exploiting the latter; an acute economic distress of the 
latter was the result. 

` s 


1 ‘Theories of Law and Justice in Fascist Italy '—Modern Law Review, December 1937, 
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According to socialism, this distress could be removed by a oe 
consisting of the following two stages :— 


1, Capture, by the working-class, of the organs of the existing 
states, by constitutional procedure, and 

2. Using those organs (specially legislative) as’ agents for 
reconstructing society according to the following programme :— 


(1) Ownership and control of all the means of production 
(including land, capital, etc.) by the state, 
(ii) Labour by all members of the state for common benefit. 
(iii) Distribution of the wealth, by the state, in the interests of 
all (provision being made by the state for illness, disability, old 
age, efc.), n 


To the disease and remedy described by the above doctrine of 
orthodox socialism,’’* a little is added by the doctrine of modern 
socialism or “communist socialism ’’* 4.¢., communism, the starting- 
point of which is generally regarded to be the ‘ Communist manifesto ’ 
drafted by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels and issued in 1848. 
Briefly speaking, communism adds as follows: With the division 
of society (which is an ascociation of human beings) into capitalist 
class and working class, the former wanted to’ ensure permanent 
exploitation of the latter, unmolested by anyone residing either within 
or without the land inhabited by the said association, t.e., unmolested 
either by the workers themselves (who should peacefully submit to 
the process of exploitation) or by the outside capitalists (called 
Imperialists) intending to oust the capitalists of the land and exploit 
the said workers. Disguising this real object, it was declared by the 
capitalists that public safety demanded defence against foreign aggres- 
sion (aiming at enslavement of one people by another) and mainte- 
nance of internal peace and order by administration of justice, 1.6., 
giving everyone his due (so that no person would encroach upon the 
dues, i.c., rights, of another). By further declaring that the teeming 
millions of a society could not perform -tbese functions, an organisation 
(called state) was set up by the capitalists for these purposes, viz., “for 
defence against external enemies and for maintenance of peace and 
internal order by administration of justice.” The fundamental 


1 ‘Fifty years of Jurisprudence ' (Pound)— Harvard Law Review, Feb., 1987 and 
Jan., 1938. , , 

2o: Interpretations of Legal History ? (Pound). 
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principles (constitution) were so framed that only the capitalists 
(propertied class) could be in a position to control all the organs of the 
state. 

Law, tbe purpose of which was said to be the administration of 
justice, wasaset of rules framed by the legislative organ indicating 
the rights of persons ; and as the rights and interests of the capitalists 
were to exploit the working-classs (whose interests were to stop such 
exploitation), law regulated these conflicting interésts by meking the 
interests of the capitalists prevail. Law was, therefore, according to, 
communism, a machine in the hands of the capitalists for putting an 
end to the conflict by maintaining the process of the explcitaticn of 
the working-class. 

* The economic misery of the working class (due to such expldita- 
tion) could be removed, according to communism, by a method corsist- 
ing of the following three stages :— 


1. The mode of agitation recognised by the constitution safe- 
guarding the interests of the capitalists only and the franchise depend- 
ing on the ownership of property, the masses (though vast in number) 
could never gain anything by constitutional procedure. The effective 
means would, therefore, be an armed revolution by the working-class 
which would break into pieces the old state machine with its consti- 
tution and the governing class (the capitalists), and establishment of 
a state of their own—a state of workers only—a proletarian siate, 
rather dictaéorship, compelling the eradication of the capitalist-class 
as a whole and the transition to socialistic sociaty. 


The Third Communist International having advocated world- 
revolution by the working class, such proletarian states were expected 
to arise everywhere. 

2. Such states would effect the said transition by working out 
the socialist programme mentioned above: 


(Ò They must transfer to themselves all the means of production 
and control all the economic forces of the country. All the land 
and industries would belong tothem ; and they would have control 
of all individual farmers and collectivized peasants and of trade. 

(ii) Each individual should work according to his capacity. The 
whole labour (peasants and industrial workers) would be regulated by 
such states for pyoper development of agriculture and industry. There 
would be common means of recreation as well. 
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(iii) Agriculture and industry being properly developed, each 
individual would receive wages according to his wants, there being” no 
necessity for individual farmers and collectives of peasants supporting 
themselves by their own harvest (which is an uncertain affair), and 
trade also vanishing for a similar reason. Provisions for illness, 
disability, old age, ete., would be made by such states, 

3. Classless self-supporting societies being the result of the work- 
ing out of the socialist programme, the purpose for which the prole- 
tarian states came into existence would be served. No society would 
“then have anything to fear from another, since all these societies would 
belong to the masses united by common interests. The states then 
would have no function to perform and would disappear (with law) 
leaving the classless self-supporting societies under the collective çoptrol 
of the community- — 

Tt is this doctrine of communism that is being sought to be 
translated into action, and that in Russia. The first stage was carried 
out by the Bolshevist Revolution in 1917. The second stage was 
sought to be carried out by plans, like Five Years Plan, etc; the 
climax came at about 1930, when, at the height of the enthusiasm 
for planning, it was officially announced that socialism had won and 
irrevocably. The third stage was sought to be ushered in by the 
movement in favour of the dissolution of the Soviets. 

This movement, however, had to be stopped by decree.” For the 
Russian state was surrounded on all sides by capitalist states, naturally 
inimical to it. The Soviet state, therefore, remained * and since it 
had to remain, there was a tendency towards organising it on demo- 
cratic lines. (The probletarian democratic state differed from a 
bourgeoise democratic state in the fact that while the latter would 
want to live for ever, the former would cease to exist as soon as 
socialistic societies were established all around. 

The rules made by Soviet state (regarding planning, etc.,) were, 
because they were made by the state, regarded (according to Marxian 
doctrine) as laws of the Soviet state; so the collective treatise on 
Soviet Law of Economics (published in 1935 and edited by Ginsburg) 


declared, ‘‘ The plan is the law of the Soviet state.” The Marxian 
proposition that ‘‘ law regulates conflicting interests’’ had led to the 


1 Gf, Vishinsky, pictur of U.S.S.R. ? 
1 Cf. Bukharin. 
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e conglusion that(law would not exist in a socialistic society where 
there were no conflicting interests fo regulate ) this conclusion was 
considered wrong on account of the existence in the Soviet state of 
what was regarded as law ; so Komarov wrote in ‘ Soviet State’ * :— 
‘Tt is the gravest perversion of our policy and of the methodology 
of Marx and Lenin to suggest that law_and_ planning exclude each 
other.” . 
Professor Pashoukanis,” however, supports the aforesaid conclusion 
by showing (that the rules made by the Soviet state were not really 
laws. ) It has been the view, he says, of (Individualistic) Jurisprudenze 
(down to that headed by Laband and Jellinek, and prevailing before 
the Great War of 1914-1918) that so long( as an individual works out 
rules of conduct for his own guidance (without trespassing upon, te., 
conflicting with, the sphere of another), no question of law arises; and 
that when he comes in relation with another, his interests may at times 
conflict with those of the other, and then law will be found there regu- 
lating those conficting interests.) Similar, according to Soviet Juris- 
prudence (appearing, in Russia, after the World War of 1914-18), is the 
case with the state, Soviet or otherwise; so long asa state keeps 
within its private sphere of activities (e.g., erecting factories, organ- 
ising an exhibition, building railways or canals, opening schools, etc.), 
it has nothing to do with law, even if the rules regarding the seid 
matters are enacted by legislature ; because here the relations of the 
state are to ifs organs, and, therefore, within the state. Hence out of 
these relations, no occasion for conflicting interests (and consequenily 
for Jaw) will arise. In such cases, {the rules made by the State are 
regarded as ‘‘ Acts of Administration °” (and not as laws). \~If, hew- 
ever, the state comes in relation with a person outside the state organ- 
isation (or, if, being a member of the State organisation, the person 
comes in relation with the state not as such member), conflicting 
interests may arise, giving rise to laws to regulate them. But/in a 
communistic state, in which every individual is merged, the state is 
the sole party—a fact which _preelides—the possibility of conflicting 
interests (and consequently of law). (The rules made by such a state 
are regarded as Administrative Actg,)the violators whereof can be 
dealt with only by doctors, by pedagogues, by executioners, by all sorts 


n l e 
1 Organ of the Institute of Soviet Construction and Law of Communist Academy. 
2 Author of ‘ Legal Theory and Marxism.’ 

_3 ‘Soviet Jurisprudence and Socialism °’ (S, Dobrin)—Z. Q. R., 1986, July. 
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of specialists, "but not by lawyers in the Marxian sense. Hence, 
- according to socialist .theory, while proletarian state (organised on 
democratic lines) may not disappear until the establishment of socialism 
all around, law will cease to exist on establishment of socialism within 
the state, although the aforesaid Administrative Acts of the state will 
be erroneously described by some as its ‘‘ laws.”’ 

To the aforesaid doctrine, the doctrine of fascism (founded by 
Mussolini) presents a striking contrast. ( Fascism agrees with the view 
that in the struggle for existence, only the fittest will survive. 
Struggle. is the test of strength ; fitness in a struggle implies strength 
to win it. Fascism claims to be the sole generator of this strength) 

Men, says fascism, are gregarious; the people, distinguished from 
others by common descent, Jauguage or institutions, generally dive 
together, and form a nation. Mussolini_follows Otto Von Gierke by 
holding that state is the personification of such peaple. The strength 
of the state, implying the strength of the nation, presupposes fhe united 
sche oF tra paople Somnpasing the nation, This united strength has 
to be secured by eradication of class-conflict,* and developed in quantity 
by Increasing the propagation to be settled upon territories belonging 
to non-fascist, hence weak, states which can have no place under the 
sun. Such settlement bas to be done by means of war which pre- 
supposes a high quality of strength that makes it effective in action. 
The securing and development of the strength of the state requires the 
lead of a strong man-—head and shoulders above others—who calls up 
the fullest strength by convincing the nation that such strength was 
possessed by it (and led it to pre-eminence) and, therefore, will be 
possessed by it resulting in its greatness again. 


1. The first stage of fascism, therefore, begins with the proclama- 
tion, by the leader, of the national greatness, (which presupposes 
strength). As Italy in the country where fascism has been put into 
practice by its founder, we confine ourselves to that country. In 1848, 
of course, Vinunzo Giobert: proclaimed the primacy of the Italian 
destiny—from the greatness of the Roman Empire (obscured for a time 
after its fall), through the power of Catholic Church and Holy Roman 
Empire (obscured again), to the potential greatness re-establishing 
European civilization. But Mussolini, the Duce, gave a Hegelian 
$ 


$ 
1 Cf. Portuguese decree, establishing a supreme economic council, Coileccao de Legis. 
Jacao Portuguesa, 1981, 937-47, 945, 
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interpretation to whole history by making the E, the Italian 
people into the idea which is struggling to realise itself in history and 
unfolding inevitably. (As national greatness depended on national 
strength, the aim of.fascism was to strengthen the nation (hence 
state) to the. fullest extent (while communism aimed at dissolving the 
state). ) The position taken by Rousseau was reversed ; the state was 
not regarded as an instrument for the conservaticn of individuals and 
to assist them to achieve their ends; on the contrary, the individuals 
became a means, an instrument of the life and strength of the state. 
2. The second stage is that of securing the strength of the state 
by the achievement of national unity. Mazzini formulated the idea 
that the Italian nation was one and indivisible ; but his method (viz. 
demgergtic form of government), whereby each state might develop 
its individual characteristics and which influenced President Wilson 
in formulating his doctrine (of self-determination of nations), was, 
according to fascism, ill-suited to achieve Italian national unity. It 
was Mussolini who not only asserted the continuous identity and 
organic unity of the Italian people (past, present, and future) but 
also sought to achieve the national unity by eradication of class- 
conflict. (Socialism, which advocated the ending of class-conflict by 
the abolition of the capitalist class, found Mussolini as its follower 
in his early career. But he soon differed from Marx and Proudhon 
who sought to apply this remedy (for ending the class-conflict) to whole 
human society. (Mussolini’s object was.the unity of Italian nation ; 
if socialism were to be adopted to fulfil this object, socialism must be 
national. But socialisn aimed at the destruction of the capitalists 
by organising the working-class as a whole ; to Mussolini, the imme- 


diate task seemed to be the organisation of workers belonging + 
branch of economic activity. This attitude led him to syndicalism, - 


a doctrine (founded by Blanqui and Lasalle, and given systematic 
expression to by Sorel in France) aiming at the organisation of society 


around unions of workers bound together by ties of same economic 
activity, these unions (called trade unions) being regarded as the 
living cells of a healthy society. These unions, which had been 
protecting and promoting the common rights, privileges and interests of 
the workers (with respect to wages, hours of labour, customs eic,), 
were to fulfil the said aim by getting the means of production 





1 Prof. Gaetano Galvemini in ‘ Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences.’ 
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transferred from their capitalist owners to the uni les (in 


whose hands, therefore, both political and economic power was to be 
concentrated), so that there would be an end to class-conflicts, the 


capitalists in every branch of economic activity being abolished. ) 
Mussolini soon found that the classes representing all the factors 
of production (viz., employers representing capital, and employees 
representing labour) were at one in their admission that the economic 
well-being of the individual human being was the ultimate objective 
of social organisation ; they differed in their opinion as to the method, 
the employers believing in minimum, and the employees in maximum, 


collective action. To Mussolini, therefore, the two classes appeared 
to be only superficially antagonistic. They, thought he, werg really 
inter-dependent ; and if only each were to do its duty (without® going 


Me E 

against the other), the result would be a social solidarity—a doctrine 
of Léon Duguit for which the latter had been influenced by the 
sociologist Durkheim and which evoked little enthusiasm from the 


advocates of socialism.’ Mussolini, therefore, l syndicalist 
movement intending to bring about synthesi en the two classes 


by giving following among other guarantees to— 

( (i) Employees: Additional pay for over-time, provision for weekly 
rest days, annual vacation with pay, compensation for wrongful 
dismissal, state control of unemployment offices, improvement of 
insurance against involuntary unemployment, perfection of accident 
insurance, insurance against occasional illness and tuberculosis as an 
introduction’ to a system of general health insurance, extension of 
maternity insurance, adoption of special forms of endowment insurance 
for young workers. ) 

( (ii) Employers: Consequence of crisis in production and in 
monetary phenomena must be divided equally among all factors of 
production.” ) | 

( It was necessary, in his opinion, to create highly organised 
employees’ syndicates to each of which would be associated 
corresponding employers’ organisation (with guarantees as above), 
the two together making up an economic unit, called corporation, 
which would have the function of controlling both the employers and 
the employees. These corporations, representing all the branches of 


e 9 
1 L. Q. R., Vol. 48, p. 168. 


2 Italian Labour Charter. 
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entire economic activity within tHe state, would thus abolish _class-_ 


conflicts—fascist method of abolishing class-conflict being thus com- 
pletely opposed to the method of socialism.\{ To achieve national unity, 
therefore, the de facto leader had to wield and exercise the necessary 
power by becoming also the de-jure head of the state2-the reason leading 
to Fascist revolution and personal dictatorship (proletarian dictatorship 
being connected with Soviet Revolution). After accession to power, 
the dictator—]] Duce—achieved national unity by organising the state 
on the basis of the corporations which became parts of state machinery ; 
and the state (known as corporative state), by its supervision of 
corporations as state organs, controlled all the economic activities 
within it. Thus corporations (like soviets) represented fundamentally 
the mu$ual interpermeation of political and economic structure. Thus 
in Italy (as in Soviet Russia) the state has assumed two outstanding 
roles :— 

w(i) Rôle of master of economic household, assigning to each 
member its place and controlling the conduct of each to the supposed 
end of economic efficiency. 

(ii) Rôle of patron, lending to the struggle for economic efficiency 
the encouragement and active assistance of social control through rules 
made by it.’ 

On the corporations, was based the representation of people in the 
government, the machinery of fascist state consisting of a hierarchy 
of officials culminating in one man—the Duce— who was a superior being 
(reminiscent “of the ideal prince of Machiavelli) wielding the entire 
power of the state. 


3. The third stage is the fullest development of the strength 


of the state. , Development in quantity was achieved by the increase 
of propagation, which was encouraged by_bounties, ete. To develop 





3 The same is the case with Germany under Nazism, a doctrine founded by Hitler. In 
this doctrine (akin to fascism) we find the same philosophy of strong state with a strong 
man—the Fuebrer—the superman of Nietzsche—at its hralm; we find similar asser‘ion 
regarding the greatness of the German people, they (the cream of the Aryan race, the superior 
and creative section of mankind) being destined to dominate the world. German greatness 
demanded, moreover, the elimination o! Jewish element; for according to Nazism, the 
Jews not only were a menace to German racial purity but also (heving no state of their 
own) thrived (like parasites) on others, worked for their own gain, but did not cast in their lot 
with the nations they lived with. Heie also we find similar unification of people due to 
eradication of class-conflict by means of econumic arrangement, similar begetting by women 
ofas many children as possible and same vigorous drive for territory. A little difference 
between Nazism and Fascism lies in the fact that while Nazism js inconsistent with monarchy, 
fascism is not so—the®1eal ruler Mussolini being responsible accidentally, and in name 
only, to the Crown which is powerless; but according to both the doctrines, the leader (Hitler, 
Mussolini) is to choose and name his successors. 
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the high quality of the strength which would make it effective in 
war (by means of which the territories belonging to non-fascist states e 
could be conquered so that the increased population could be settled 
upon those territories), Mussolini took the stand that the (ives of in- 
dividuals must be moulded by exigencies of war-like situation. Thus 
fascism built the nation for war)(while socialism aimed at ending it). 

Fascism agrees with Austin’s view that law is the will of the 
sovereign. But (the ‘Sovereign’, according to fascism, is the leader— 
the man at the head of the Fascist hierarchy (which is a hierarchy 
of persons, and not of Kelsenian norms); he is sovereign, 
because he is free from- responsibility to the people or its 
elected representatives. The decrees of Il Duce have tbe force 
‘of law and need not be laid before the legislature for two years after 
promulgation. Law-making even of the reformed legislature is 
subordinated to his law-making power) ~~ 

Fascism agrees with Savigny’s doctrine of intimate relationship 
between the Geist of a nation and its law. Hence law, i.e¢., the 
will of the leader, is vitally concerned with the idea of national 
greatness which is asserted by him to be strugyling to realise itself 
in history. And as this greatness is proclaimed (at the first stage of 
the fascist movement) to depend on strength, Jaw (under fascism) is 
only a means of maintaining and advancing the strength of the state. 

Strength lying in national unity (which is sought to be achieved 
at the second stage), law serves as a machine to enforce,this unity by 
enjoining compulsory judicial settlement of labour disputes. Develop- 
ment of the yational strength (at the third stage) being for the ulti- 
mate purpose of war, law (under facism), says Schneider, is modelled 
on army patterns. ` 

So, while Austinian theory of law has nothing to do with the 
ends and purposes of state activity, it is impossible to separate the 
fascist thecry of law from tbe theory of the strong state. 


1 (j. Italian Code of Criminal Procedure. 


VOCATIONAL TESTING—ITS TECHNIQUE 


SACHINDRA PROSAD GHOSH, M.A. 


MEANING OF VOOATIONAL TESTING 


()*® man’s meat may prove to be another man’s poison. There are 

few persons who have talent for all jobs and there are many who 
have none at all. This consideration of individual variation makes one 
appreciate the necessity of Vocational Guidance. The airh of Vocation- 
al Guidgnce is to predict the future career of an individual ; but this 
predittién admits no room for the mysterious. Like every natural 
science it is based on observations and the Vocational adviser makes 
use of a battery of tests as instrumental to his observations for elicit- 
ing some information about his subject. The word test may be used 
in two senses. It may mean the test material as well as the process 
of testing. A test in its true psychological sense means the process of 
testing, and not a mere test material. A test is a controlled situation 
the operation of which involves the use of test materials but it is not 
the materials themselves. The materials can only supplement a psy- 
chologica] test but they cannot supplant it; and so the business of a 
Vocational adviser does not end only with their uses. His interest is 
deeper, it is psychological and here lies a tool-user’s art. 


DESCRIPTION OF VORATIONAL TESTS 


The batteries of tests subserving vocational purposes are mainly 
built on a seven point scale. The vocational adviser in every one of 
bis cases should investigate the following seven points: The individual’s 
(I) Social Circumstances ; (II) Financial Position ; (III) Physical 
Make-up; (IV) General Intelligence ; (V) Special Aptitudes ; (VI) 
Interests ; (VII) Disposition. Of these only General . Intelligence, 
Specia] Abilities and Temperamental Traits are studied widely. To 
study general intelligence of an individual two types of tests are used 
(i) Concrete Intelligence Tests, (i) Abstract Intelligence Tests. Con- 
crete Intelligence Tests (Performance tests) aim at measuring general 
intelligence-of an*® individual as displayed in Solving some concrete 
situations. Abstract Intelligence Tests on the other hand are intended 
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to measure an individual’s general intelligence as it is displayed in the 
field of thoughts and ideas. ° 

Concrete intelligence tests are many in number of which Passa- 
long, Cube-construction, Block-design and Formboard are in wide 
application : 

(i) Pussalong Test :—'The subject is given a box one edge of which 
is coloured red and the other blue. The box contains a number of small 
blocks, some of which are coloured red and the rest blue. The blocks 
dyed blue are arranged along the red edge of the box and the red 
blocks along the blue edge according to a definite plan. The subject 
is asked to move the red blocks to the red edge and the blue ones to 
the blue edge passing them along and not lifting. Time determines 
the score and there are nine such problems according to the degree of 
difficulty. 

(ii) Cube Construction Test :-—The subject is given three coloured 
models of different types and a number of small cubes painted and 
un-painted. He is asked then to construct with those cubes three 
different models similar to the models given. The number of move- 
ments of the cubes and the time involved determine the score of the 
subject. 

(iii) Block-Design:—-This test consists of sixteen differently 
coloured blocks and ten coloured designs. The subject is to make 
these designs with the blocks as quickly as possible. The time factor 
determines the score and the designs vary according to the degree of 
complexity. j 

(iv) Dearborn Formboard Test :—This test comprises six different 
types of appertures (Square, Circular, Rectangular and so on) fitted 
with blocks. Some of these blocks are taken outside and the subject 
is asked to change the blocks in the board so as to make room for the 
extra blocks kept outside. The time as well as the number of moves 
determine the score. There are four such tests according to degree of 

difficulty. 
| To study abstract intelligence of an individual there are Binet- 
Simon tests revised by Terman and Merille and expressed in two forms 
called ‘L’ and ‘M.’ Binet had the idea that corresponding to 
physical age there should be a mental age which could also be measur- 
ed.. The physical age of an individual can be measured in terms of 
days, months and years and the mental age, also, thought Binet, can 


be measured in similar way. Binet with this end in view prepared 
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some questionnaire with reference to every age group beginning from 
Year II to the superior adult III and standardised them. The 
questionnaire were concerning ‘‘ Memory impressions,” ‘‘ Problem of 
Facts,” ‘‘ Reconciliation of Opposites ° and soon. For the general 
survey only a few examples can be mentioned here in such a short 
treatise. 


EXAMPLES 


Problem of Facts :—-‘* My neighbour bas been having three queer 
visitors. First a doctor to his house, then a lawyer, then a minister 
(Preacher, Priest or Rabbi). (What do you think happened there ? 

es (Age-Group. XIII). 

(ii) Reconciliation of Opposites:—‘‘ Say in what way—‘ Heavy 

and Light ’ “‘ Long and Short are alike,”’ 


(Age-Group, Av. adult.) 


(iii) Verbal Absurdities :-—‘‘ What is foolish about that?—‘ The 
Judge said ‘‘ You are to be hanged, and I hope it will be warning to 
you.” l 

(Age-Group, XI). 


Now a boy whose physical age is say five, will be considered to be 
mentally five provided he passes all the tests standardised for that age. 
The questionnaire though similar in nature were expressed in two 
forms ‘ L ’ and ‘ M ’ only to study their co-relation. 

Of the two type of intelligence tests Binet-Simon tests claim to 
measure intelligence mathematically expressing it in terms of I. Q. 
The Binet-Simon test however has a difficulty of its own. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that it involves language and there being no 
universal language it cannot be applied universally. Even when the 
tests are translated into a foreigner’s language their reliability is 
doubtful. On this point, concrete intelligence tests enjoy a special 
advantage over Buinet-Simon tests. The difficulties of Binet tests can 
be mitigated to some extent by concrete intelligence tests as they do not 
involve any effective operation of language. But the concrete intelligence 
tests are unable to give us any mathematical concept of intelligence and 
we are still in a doubtful position as to whether they measure general 
intelligence or sémethiug alike to special ability. There are various 
tests to measure special abilities. (t) Stenquist’s mechanical ability 
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test consisting of certain unassembled machinary parts measures an 
individuals’ mechanical ability in putting them together. This test 
determines the subject’s efficiency in Engineering. (i) Cox and 
Crochet’s Manual Ability Tests comprise some manual activities which 
require speed and steadiness. The aim of these tests is to determine 
a subject’s manual dexterity and his proficiency in handicrafts like 
electroplating, engraving, carpentry and so on. (iii) Kelly’s Con- 
structional ability test in which the subject is to deal with a large 
number of materials out of which he can build a house, a bridge, a 
motor car, or an aeroplane as he likes, determines the subject’s idea of 
design and ability of construction. 

Tests of interests and disposition are in use but most of these are 
in & primitive state. There are tests like ‘ Extrovert aud Introwert’, 
‘ Neurotic Questionnaire,’ ‘ Subjective paired Words’ and ‘ Word 
Association Test ’ every one of which aims to bring out some infor- 
mations about the temperamental trait of the subject. 

(i) Hatrovert and Introvert Test :—consists of fifty questionnaire 
at the end of every one which there are ‘ yes,’ and ‘ no’ and the 
subject in answering them is to mark ’ yes’ or ‘ no’ accordingly as 
the questions are liked or disliked by him, e,g., the subject is asked 
” Know, life is for enjoyment,’ and he marks ‘yes’ or ‘no’ as he likes or 
dislikes the idea. The aim of this test is to determine whether the 
subject is ‘ extravert? or ‘ introvert.’ that is, whether he is sociable 
or likes to live alone. 

(ii) Subjective paired Word Test:—is made up of thirty pairs of 
questionnaire, every pair of which contain two contrary ideas marked ‘A’ 
and’ B.’ The subject is to mark ‘A ’or‘B ’ according to his liking. 
He is to mark ‘ A’ or‘ B’ with double lines if the idea he thinks is 
excessively present in him. In case of doubt as to the presence of an 
idea, he simply marks the statement with interrogation, e.g., ‘ Do 
you (a) like to mix with people or (b) live alone.’ The subject marks 
(a) or (b) according to his liking. This test determines the testee’s 
subjective peculiarity. 

(iii) The Neurotic Questionnaire Test E AA of sixty-four state- 
ments and the subject is to answer them in terms of ' Yes’ or‘ No’ 
accordingly as they appear to be true or false with regard to bis 
_ personality, e.g., the subject is asked ‘ Do you ever speak in the 
sleep states and he say$ ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ as he does èr not. This test 
determines neurotic elements of the subject. 
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(iv) Word Assoctation Test:—consists of hundred words. The 
subject is asked to listen to every word presented by the experimenter 
and responds as quickly as possible with the word that first comes to 
his mind. The time and the response word are noted by the experi- 
menter. The experimenter says the stimulas word ‘ Ghost’ and the 
response given by the subject is say ° Life.’ This test determines the 
unconscious mental make up of the subject. e.g., his stability or 
unstability, subjectivity or objectivity, and so on. 
Standardised tests of attainments are rarely used and they rest 
mainly on the records of school achievements. The information 
elicited from this test do not suffice by themselves. They should be 
supplemented by a method of interview and medical examination. 
Interview is an old method practised in offices and factories for 
selecting employees. The same purpose is subserved by interview in 
vocational guidance. The object of Intervew in vocational guidance 
is to know the personal, social and econamical status of the subject, 
for adjusting the test, results with vocational possibilities. The inter- 
viewer, however, should not teach but only learn the interviewed. His 
attitude should be one of neutrality. 


VOCATIONAL TESTING ANB JOB ANALYSIS 


The short description of vocational tests ends here and I think 
it will not be out of place to mention the relation of vocational tests 
and job-analysis in this connection. Some psychologists opine that 
vocational guidance is imperfect without job-analysis and they 
recommend selection tests for it. The job-analyst using his battery of 
selection tests prepared for a particular job can at best assure us 
whether the job in question does suit a man or not. The vocational 
adviser on the other hand is to know not only a particular type of 
abilities necessary for a job but all the possible types of abilities 
present in him; and to know all the possibilities of an individual by 
selection tests, he is to apply all the batteries of tests of all the jobs. 
This method of vocational guidance by the selection tests would no 
doubt make his guidance very accurate but the guidance of a single 
individual may require several years and it would then become more 
elaborate and expensive a process than psychoanalysis itself. Thus 
the implicatio& of selection tests, though *very great in vocational 
selection but the least in vocational guidance. 
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Beune :—The vocational adviser equipped with the vocational 
tests described previously is to take some precautions before their 
practical application. The first and foremost precaution should be 
taken against test surroundings. The old class room is a better test 
ground than an ideal clinic unknown to the testee. The surrounding 
should be known and familiar and it being so the tester should pay his 
attention to the removal of psychological field forces. The presence 
of parents and teachers in a testroom is more objectionable than the 
presence of class-fellows. These personages have so long being certers 
of reference in the child’s world that the child cannot free himself from 
the psychological field forces which they exert upon him. There is an 
imminent possibility of the child’s reputations being disturbed and 
this frustrates his responses and finally the test results. ee 

Second precaution should be taken against the misarrangements of 
the test materials. The test materials, e.g., pictures of cats and dogs 
in intelligence tests and machinery parts in special ability test should 
be kept near at hand in an oderly way so that they may be applied 
instantly when needed without delay. The delay may jeopardise the 
rapport the love or confidence which the subject has developed for 
his examiner in course of testing and in its place the opposite trait 
hate and disgust may be evoked in him. In that case the mental 
setting of the subject is jeopardised and the test results with it. 

The last precaution to be taken is with reference to the 
duration of testing. The duration of testing should not be too long, 
The total range of duration should not exceed eight hours and it is 
again to be divided in two or three days. No item of tests as found 
in a hot climate lke that of Bengal can be continued for over an 
hour however interesting it may be and even short rest should be 
given within this period if necessary. The change of tests with 
reference to a particular subject shonld be done in such a way as to 
avoid monotony. The subject who has been answering for an hour 
questionnaire on memory and abstract ideas of general intelligence 
tests say of ‘L’ form cannot be expected to do good with the 
questionnaire of similar tests say of ‘M’ in immediate succession. 
His duty may be replaced by a mechanical or manual type of activity 
which is almost of a different kind and may thus avoid monotony. 
Tn fine all these precautions should be taken against boredom, fatigue 
and disgust, so that the subject may exert his maximum effort in 
co operating with the experimenter. 


| 
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The first important technique of vocational testing is the rapport 
formation of the tester with the testee. The maximum amount 
of effort and enthusiasm cannot be expected from a subject in 
solving a problem unless he has developed some love or regard for 
the giver of the problem. The rapport may be formed with the 
subject after a preliminary talk, frequent smiles and jokes with the 
subject. But though rapport is essential for vocational testing yet 
too much rapport may ‘vitiate the purpose indulging indifference in 
the testee to the tester. Again too much rapport may sometimes 
induce the tester to overestimate his testee which is surely a danger 
for ‘merit estimation and against which a vocational adviser must 
always guard. The second important technique of vocational testing 
as _advocated by some technicians is the strict adherence to the 
standard procedure. On the Psychometrical grounds they hold that 
instructions should be given in their original order and language in 
which they were standardised and should not be altered. Even 
slight alteration, omission or addition they think may distort the 
entire response of the subject. 

The above view no doubt upholds the truth to some extent but 
not the whole truth and it cannot be followed up at every step. 
The application of test is more a subjective affair and can hardly 
be adhered to any objective criterion. It should always be done 
with an eye to the subject’s attitude and temperamental disposition. 
Sometimes it has been found that an arm-chair dictation of instruc- 
tions produces boredom in the subject and sterilises his understanding 
to grasp the meaning. So to be an efficient user of tests one need 
not be a slave of them but should administer them as a master. 
The beginners may be urged to pay close attention to the external 
conditions of tests, their order and pronouncements but we should 
remember at the same time that the standardisation of these condi- 
tions does not mean the standardisation of all conditions. There are 
other determinant factors like the subject’s state of health, his 
attitude and interest which cannot so easily be controlled. I am 
glad to quote the statement of Prof. Allec Roger of National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology in support of my view. Prof. Roger says 
‘A vigorous application of the rules for administering a certain test 
may tend to foster in one subject a proper attitude towards it, it 
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may upset other. An efficient giver of tests of general intelligence 
and special abilities is one who has learned how to adjust the test 
regulations in such a way tbat each subject will exibit his poten- 
tialitiss to the full; he is not one who has learned how to obey to 
the letter, the printed instructions.” The best procedure I think 
will be possible from a compromise-formation. The instructions 
should not be given ina strict adberence to the printed letters, in 
an arm-chair order but in a way of conversation making the ins- 
tructions intelligible to the subject. Tt is often wiser to change 
the order of presentation of Binet-Simon tests if the subject 1s 
found to be disgusted due to some external disturbances. If a subject 
is found to be failing to attend to such items as ‘disgists’ or ‘ingenuity’ 
of general intelligence tests the order may either be changed replacing 
the simpler and more interesting items or the subject should be 
given complete rest. Thus the modification of testing depends upon 
the psychological insight of the test giver and a correct result of 
testing is more dependant upon his insight than on the strict 
adherence to the test materials, The testing, therefore, I conclude is 
an art and may be modified according to practical requirements. 


CoNCLUSION 


The tests cannot measure but only judge the psychological 
characteristics of an individual. This judgment, however, is not 
always secure from error and vocational guidance is not an infallible 
art. Nothing can be more fallacious than the belief that vocational 
tests can be used like an engineer’s pressure gauge or voltmeter. 
One should not expect so much mathematical accuracy in vocational 
testing, because the stuff with which it deals is human being and 
human being is neither a logic nor a machine. The tests are not 
like keys because the human stuff cannot be set in a key. The exact 
fits are not to be expected but only the approximate ones. 

The test results are to be considered with reference to the 
individual’s whole personality and vocational guidance is thus more 
dependent on the adviser’s insight, 
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INTRODUCTION 


TT isagreat pity that the educationists and others interested in 
L gafcation in India are concerned more with secondary and higher 
education than with all-important primary education. We rarely 
come across even topics on the national education. It cannot be 
denied that the educated class in India needs a wider outlook and 
more sympathetic attitude to the fundamental problem of educating 
the teeming millions steeped in abysmal ignorance and superstition; 
Tt really pains to notice the great apathy of the intelligentsia 
towards mass education. ‘They must awaken and be alive to the fact 
that the salvation of India liesin educating their illiterate brethren 
by immediate introduction of a compulsory education on a sound 
basis. 

Though the facts and figures in this article are taken from the 
province of* Assam, I believe, the scheme as envisaged, with 
necessary modifications, may also be applicable to any other 
province. 

Of the various grave educational problems in India, none is 
more important than finance. Indeed the problem of finance is 
fundamental and the solution of most other problems depends on the 
provision of increased resources. No doubt in recent years, the 
educational expenditures have grown rapidly even in Assam, but the 
problem is greatly complicated by the fact that only the foundations 
of the educational system have been laid. “Only a fraction of the 
children of school-going-age are in schools. On the other hand, the 
present work of the school is anything but satisfactory. So, when- 
ever additional money could be had, we are confronted with a dilemma, 
So long as the majority of children are deni¢d the most elementary 
school privileges, it would be unfair to spend money only on improving 
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the standard of instruction, as very often suggested both in official and 


nonofficial quarters. The main problem which confronts the provilice, 
and for which there must be a solution, is how the educational system 
shall be satisfactorily financed in order to provide widely and speedily, 
and with as little waste as possible, adequate facilities for the 
dissemination of education among the great mass of the people. The 
total costs of education from all sources have been steadily increasing 
from Rs. 3,488,928 in 1922 to Rs. 5,738,184 in 1987, the sources of 
which were as follows * :— 


Rs. 
Government Funds ve a so 8,126,157 
Board Funds i AA TA 759,990 . 
Fees ai a ee oes 1,151,670¢ 
` Other sources... 2 7 700,817" * 


Total Rs. 5,788,184 


But the following figures ° show that the rate of increase is on 
the wane except for a slight improvement in the quinquennium 


1982-37 :— 


Total Expenditure Increase during preceding Percentage 
on education. five years. 
Ra. Rs. 
1917 95 59,290 950,228 371 
1922 84 83,928 924,638 36° 
1927 438,84,150 901,222 25°8 
1982 50,10,284 626,134 ° 14°3 
1937 57,88,184 727,850 145 


The total amount spent on primary education increased over 
five times from Rs. 280,658 in 1902 to Rs. 1,462,012 in 1987. The 


following table” shows the total expenditure on primary education in 
1937 from various sources :—- 


Rs. 


Government Funds... = er 9,28,118 
Board Funds ve ne 3,16,509 
Fees as. oe ess ante ee 1,012 
Other sources ie ai kos TE 1,71,878 


Total Rs. 1,462,012 


1 Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in Assam for 1982-37, p. 13. 


23 All the figures have been collected from the various Quiwquennial Review of 
Education in Assam. 


Q. R. Assam, 1932-87, p, 42 and Appendix pp. 10-11. 
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Primary schools have been suffering severely from want of adequate 
funds. Much of what is being spent has been wasted in not bringing 
children to the point of permanent literacy. . 
The following figures show the distribution and percentages of 


total expenditure on education in Assam in 1987 among various 
items *:— 





' Ra. Per centage 
Arts Colleges 484,418 8°4 
Professional Colleges 13,687 0°2 
Secondary Schools 2,090,984 36°4 
Primary Schools 1,462,012 25°5 
Training Schools 7 65,058 1'i 
eOther special Schools 158,895 2'7 
* * Direction 94,862 17 
Inspection 847,508 6'1 
Buildings 364,760 6'4 
Miscellaneous 661,000 11°5 
Total Rs. 5,788,184 100 


It is evident the system is top heavy, and in spite of recognising 
the great importance of primary education, the Government has not 
yet taken a practical step in realising this end. 

Itis interesting to compare these figures for Assam with those 
of England. The following table shows the Board of Education 
(England) estimates for 193897 :— 


a £ l Percentage. 
Administration 347,112 © 06 
Inspection and Examination 847,444 0.6 
Elementary Education 35,671,610 61.5 
Higher Education 12,303,980 21.2 
Pensions to Teachers 8,888,000 14,4 
Aid to Students 241,400 0.41 
Royal Colleges of Art 22,660 0.04 
Victoria and Albert Museum 121,457 0.2 
Science Museum 74,743 wl 
Bethnel Green Museum 7,048 01 
Physical Training and Recreation 516,622 89 

Gross Total £ 58,042,026 100 
1 Ibid., p.138. © bd 


2 Education—(The Official Organ of the Association of Education Commitiees), Vol. 
LXXIII, No. 1888, March 17, 1939, p. 328 
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Thus in padini only one third of what is allotted for primary 
education is set apart for higher education, whereas in Assam which 
is so backward in Education, the principle in allocating educational 
finance seems to work in the opposite direction. This is a state of 
affairs which calls for a bold policy and immediate action on the part 
of the Assam Government. | 


J. ESTIMATED COST OF FINANCING A SCHEME OF COMPULSORY 
AND FREE EDUCATION FOR THE WHOLE OF ASSAM 


Various estimates as to the annual cost of educating a child during 
the primary stage have been made by different persons from time to 
time. As early as in the first decade of this century, Mr, Orange, 
the then Director-General of Education in India, calculated fhat the 
average cost of educating a child would be Rs.5 annually. Thi8 was 
accepted as fairly correct by the late Mr. Gokhale.’ The same figure 
of Rs. 5 was also worked out by some Christian Missionary education- 
ists in the second decade.” According to the latest available official 
figures, the average annual cost per pupil in the primary school is 
Re. 7-12-0 in the case of boys and Rs. 9-6-2 in the case of girls for the 
whole of British India. The following table” shows’ that there is 
wide disparity in the annual cost per head in the different provinces :-— 


Average Annnal Cost per Pupil in Primary Schools (figures for 1985) 


Province Cost 

Rs. As, P, 
Bombay | 16° 8 8 
North-West Frontier Provinces 12 13 2 
Punjab 10 13 5 
Central Provinces and Berar 10 5 2 
Madras 8.6 232 
United Provinces “7 7 2 
Bihar and Orissa 6 0O 5 
Assam 4 9 7 
Bengal 8 6 9 
British India (including other areas) 7 16 8 


The main reason for this variation is due to differences in the pay 
of primary schoo] teachers in different provinces. In Assam the 
average monthly pay is about Rs. 18, whereas in Bombay it is as high 

1 Speeches of Gapal Krishi Gokhale, pp. 675-78. a 


1 Village Edacation in India, p. 180. 
3 Education in India in 1984-35, p. 12, 
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as Rs. 47. Since the pay of teachers will have to Pe considerably 

raiséd, the present figure cannot serve us asa proper guide. So also 

the high cost in other provinces cannot be taken as representative. 

The average figure for British India, which is Rs. 7-15-8, may, 

therefore, be taken as a fairly proper index. l 

This figure of Rs. 7-15-8 is bound to come down since the present 
system of primary education is expensive in many ways. As Sir 
George Anderson, in his Report on the Progress of education in the 
Punjab for 1925-26, said, compulsion is an economy.* Further, by 
limiting the duration of the primary course to four years, Increasing 
the number of pupils per teacher, adopting the system of part-time 
instruction and travelling teachers, and by abolishing the small 
separate schools, meant for girls and for special communities, the cost 
of educating a child in India can be made lower than the present 
expenditure. We may, therefore, safely presume that it would come 
to about Rs. 6 instead of Rs. 7-15-8. But it must be remembered that 
this figure is only an estimate and does not include non-recurring 
expenditure that would be entailed in providing suitable school 3uil- 
dings and equipment. 

If we reckon 12 per cent. of the population as of school age in 
Assam (British territory only) the number of children of both saxes 
under a compulsory scheme would be over 1058 lacs, the <otal 
population being 88.22 lacs according to the 1931 Census Report. 
But even under compulsion we cannot expect more than 80 per cent. 
to attend schools. 7 So the children to be brought under instruction 
in a scheme of compulsory primary education would be 8.48 “acs. 
Taking Rs. 6 as the average annual cost per pupil, the recurring 
expenditure would come to over 50 lacs of rupees. 

Instead of this estimated requirement of 50 lacs of rupees, 144 
lacs are now being spent on primary education in Assam. ‘Thus an 
additional amount of 354 lacs would be required annually to finance 
a scheme of universal compulsory education. This is no doubt 
a prohibitive amount at present, but with a well-thought-out plan and 
programme spreading over a number of years, the goal of universal 
education may not be an impossible realisation. 

Expenditure on primary education is of the first importance. Claims 
of primary education for the great bulk of the people should be given 


e ® ; : 
l Report on ihe Progress of Education in the Punjab for 1925-26, p. 13. 
2 Hartog Committee Report, p. 270. 
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priority, espedially in view of the vast extension of the franchise as a 
result of the recent Government of India Act. The majority of the 
voters are illiterates. An illiterate democracy is, in fact, a grave 
danger to the stability of any soeiety, and itis to the extension and 
consolidation of primary education, therefore, that the Government 
should necessarily direct its main efforts. 

Secondary educational reconstruction should start’ from the very 
foundation. No satisfactory condition of higher education can be 
secured without a proper basis. It is upon the proper control, 
organisation, distribution and extension of the better system of primary 
education alone that a sound structure of higher and secondary educa- 
tion can be built. As Dr. Ghose rightly says, ‘‘ The Indian education 
system is like a tree: if will bear gcod fruit at the top, onlf if it is 
well nourished at the roots." ! ; 

Moreover, at present a disproportionate amount is spent every 
year on institutions of higher learning which cater chiefly for the 
beneät of the intelligentsia and a small fraction is devoted to the 
spoon-feeding of primary education. The poorer classes are overwhelm- 
ingly illiterate but the middle classes are educated in a proportion 
equa! to that of countries whose social and economic conditions are 
highiy developed. The literary classes continue to have almost a 
monopoly of education and the claims of the masses are ignored. It 
is, therefore, essential to divert more funds towards the establishment 
of a sound system of primary education for all. 


e 
Ii. GENERAL PRGBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH THE FINANCING OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION `’ 


Certain general considerations which lie outside strictly educa- 
tional arguments may first be considered :— 


(a) Increased percentage of revenue for education. 


A glance at the Provincial Budget will show that the grant for 
primary education does not indicate any appreciable increase in spite 
of the fact that the imparting of free universal education occupies a 
foremost place in a backward country. At a time when more than 
90 per cent. of the people in civilised and progressive countries of 
the east and the west are able to enjoy the fruits of education,: 90 per 
cent. of. the people of India are steeped in ignorance, illiteracy and 
superstition. The Government should make free and compulsory 


1 Quoted from the Times Educational Supplement, Saturday, Jany., 6, 1940 p. 8. 
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education the first charge on the provincial revenues, as education 
occupies a pre-eminent position among the nation building 
departments. 

At present the Assam Government spends about 13 per cent. of 
its total revenue on education. This amount received from provincial 
revenues is hardly adequate to keep education above the starvation 
level. If primary education is to receive its due share either the 
percentage will have to be raised, or the total revenue will have to 
be increased, or the combination of the two may be necessary. Let 
us see what is being done in Assam to advance education. The 
following table gives us the facts * :— 


Expenditure Percentage of total 
is (in laes). revenue spent on 
s.e : Total revenue in on education education 
Assam in lacs. Government 
1922 182 29 120 
1927 248 25 10°32 
1982 248 29 11°64 
1987 258 33 12°99 


The province of Assam now spends 13 per cent. on education 
which is an advance on the percentage of the previous two qu:n- 
quenniums. The expenditure on education is also progressive. In 
1927 the total educational expenditure amounted to 44 lacs of rupees,’ 
whereas in 1987 it has risen to over 67 lacs. At the same time there 
had also been expansion in the provincial revennes, a fact which has 
a significant bearing on the financing of education. Assam had a 
total income of 258 lacs of rupees in 1987 which exceeded that of 
1927 by 10 lacs and 1932 by 5 lacs. Thus it is evident that the 
province has expanding resources on which it can draw for additional 
revenues, 

In the provinces of Madras, United Provinces and the Punjaa, 
the percentage of Government expenditure on educaiton to the total 
expenditure varies between 15°74 and 16°89. In view of the fact 


that this proportion in Assam is comparatively small, it should be 


1 Hartog Committee Report, pp. 263-54; Progress of Education in India, 1927.22 
Vol, I, p. 20. The figures for 1937 are demands for grants as passed by the Legislative 
Council—See Government of Assam : Detailed Estimates and Dgmands for Grants for 1986-57, 


p. 6, e 
2 Q. R., Assam, 1922-27, p 3 
3 Progress of Education in India, 1937-82, Vol. 1, p. 20. 
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raisec. Then there will be a substantial increase in the funds 
availeble for education. Having regard to the gradual increase of 


its revenus on tbe one hand and the impoverishment which it suffers e 


from illiteracy on the other hand, it would not be unreasonable to 
expect the Government to raise the percentage appreciably for the 
spread of education. 

If this change take place, the province of Assam would no doubt 
suffer for a time, but the ultimate benefit would be out of proportion 
to the temporary difficulty. For if sound education is within the 
reach of the vast masses of the population, it will ensure great im- 
provament in agriculture, expansion of trade and industry, and 
advancement in social conditions and personal habits. It is these 
developments that the province is badly in need of. So the Govern- 
ment should see to the fulfilment of their realisation. 


(b) New taxation and the diversion of a substantial portion of i 
to education. 


The Government should raise sums of money by means of new 
taxation and a certain percentage of this should be diverted to financ- 
ing primary education. But in this connection it is important to 
keep in mind one principle which is very vital. Under the existing 
scheme of taxation a comparatively heavy burden falls on the poor. 
As the Late Mr. Gokhale repeated year after year in the old Imperial 
Legislative Council, ‘ The upper and middle classes of the country 
contribute really much less to the Exchequer than our poor classes 
relatively to their resources.” > There has been no change in the 
position since Mr. Gokhale uttered these words. It is, therefore, 
necessary that in any scheme of new taxation the poor should be left 
out and the new burden should be imposed on those who are capable 
of Dearing it. 

In our country there is indeed a rich class who can easily bear 
the weght of additional taxation. Referring to this, Mahatma 
Gendhi has aptly remarked, ‘‘No doubt there are ways and means 
for raising fresh taxation.’’ Professors Shah and Khambatta have 
shown that even this poor country is capable of raising fresh taxation. 
“ Riches have not yet been sufficiently taxed.’’* Legislative measures 
should be taken to make this attempt successful, and taxes like the 


1 Speeches of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, pp. 462-68. 
2 Education Reconstruction, Part T, p. 8. 
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following seem to offer the possibility of Increasing the revenue 
without bearing hardly on the poor :— 

l. Death-duties. 

2. Turn-over Tax (tax imposed on the total sales of commocities 
during the year). 

3. Tax on cross-word puzzles and similar competitions. 

4, ‘Tax on entertainments. 

5. A special educational cess, if necessary. 


(c) Extension of a loan system to the building of new schools. 


In addition to the annual recurring expenditure, the State will 
have tp spend money on the provision of new school buildings and 
equifnient. Though it may not be possible to find all the money 
that is required for this within a short period, it will not he so 
difficult to accommodate the increasing number of children, if a 
carefully worked out programme covering a number of years is under- 
taken with all seriousness. Such a plan should be financec by 
borrowing the required sums of money, if it could not be fourd in 
other ways. 

At present the deficit in the provincial budget is covered by a 
loan from the Provincial Fund.’ Industrial and Agricultural loans 
are often advanced by the Government.” Moreover, the Government 
also grants substantial loans to local bodies for water works, improve- 
ment of communications, ete.” This loan system should also be 
extended to the building of new schools because of the great import- 
ance and urgency of popular education in the field of nation builiing 
work, 

It may be of interest to observe in this connection that even in 
a prosperous and advanced country like England new schools are 
built by means of 50 year loans repayable by a sinking fund waich 
amounts to about 5 per cent. annually for interest and capital. 

Under Section 163 of the Government of India Act, 1935,* the 
Provincial Governments possess the right of borrowing. It is true 
that this right is restricted in the sense that those provinces which 
owe any debt to the Governmeut of India are not free to borrow 
without the latter’s permission which can only be obtained for the 


1 Report on the Administration of Assam for the year 1986.87, p. v. 
2 Ibid., pp. iv and Š. 

3 Ibid., 1986-37, p. 13; 1935-36, p. iii, 1934-35, p. 17. 

1 Government of India Act,§1935 (26 Geo. V, Ch. 2}, pp. 108-4, 
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purposes and on conditions «approved by the Government of India, 
But it may be assumed that the Gevernment of India will agree if 
a Provincial Government proposes to make a loan in connection with 
education. Moreover, itis made clear in the Act that, the consent 
required ‘‘ shall not be unreasonably withheld.’” 

Money spent on primary school buildings will not be a waste. 
The children who will receive instruction in those buildings will form 
our greatest national asset. Money expended on education is more 
than a business proposition. It is the only national investment which 
is sure of a large and ever increasing return. 

(d) Imperial Grant for Education : 

The Hartog Committee refused ‘‘ to accept the view that it (the 
Central Government) should be entirely relieved of all responsibility 
for the attainment of universal primary education,’’ especially in the 
case of any province finding itself ‘‘ unable to provide the funds 
necessary for that purpose.’ For the Central Government ‘‘ is 
concerned directly with the educational qualifications of the electorates 
of the legislatures and is therefore interested in taking steps to ensure 
that there should be compulsory primary education throughout India 
at the earliest possible moment.’ Assam is particularly backward 
in meeting developing expenditure for education. During 1927-82 a 
number of schemes for introducing compulsory education in certain 
areas in Assam were prepared and submitted to the Government by 
their local bodies, but were postponed for lack of funds.* e It is, there- 
fore, desirable to try by representation to the Central Government to 
get a direct subsidy for the specific purpose of compulsory primary 
education. Moreover, in 1986-37 the Government of India contributed 
a large grant to the Assam Government for economic dovelopment 
and improvement of rural areas.” So we can hope that the Imperial 
Government would come to the aid of a poor province like Assam in 
solving the knotty problem of financing universal education. 

(eì The expectation that a better system of education would 
lead to greater financial aud social condition of the people. 

The problem of India is the great task of rura] reconstruction and 
development of the village life as a whole, in all respects—specially, 

1 Ibid., p. 104. è 
2 Hartog Committee Report, p. 846. . 
l Ibid., p, 278. 
5 


Quinquennial Review of Assam, 1927-82, p. 197. 
Report on the Administration of Assam, 1986-37, Part I, p. v. 
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culturally and economically, and from the point of view of sanitation 

and health. 

Education should be the foundation upon which the whole 
structure of reconstruction work is to be built. For any work to be 
permanent the beginning must be made with the children. 
The laws of sanitation’ and hygiene, the benefits from 
co-operation, the evils of the caste system, and the stupidity of some 
of the religious and social customs, cannot be properly understcod 
by the old generation, who have been accustomed to different ways 
of life and thinking. The problems can be effectively approached 
through the sound education of children. 

School efficiency is of vital importance to the rural welfare. 
The Lintithgow Commission has rightly pointed out that the future 
of the agriculturist more than that of any other worker is ‘‘ dependent 


upon his own skill and judgment, and in no profession is the possession , 


of a sound elementary education more likely to prove of commercial 
advantage ...... Without a satisfactory all-round advance in primary 
education, there can be iittle hope of any wide spread economic 
progress.’ ' The above statement is applicable more to Assam than 
any other province where 97 per cent. of the population live in rural 
areas and over 82 per cent. is dependent upon some form of agriculture. 

_ The probable result of an effective education is the improvement 
of the economic and social welfare of the people, who will then de 
in a beiter position to pay educational taxes. It has been proved 
in other countsies that the right type of education is bound to increase 
the prosperity of the people, and more than compensate the Govern- 
ment for its expenditure on education. ‘‘ The example of Japan 
proves conclusively how much can be achieved within a short time 
in the way of advancing national, prosperity, where every effort :s 
made to develop first of all primary schools for all the people.’’’ 


(f) Explanation of the financial consequence of a comulsory system. 


Primary education cannot be adequatély financed until a largs 
measure of compulsion is introduced and strenuous effort is made to 
realise the objective of universal compulsory system of education. 
Because of the increased number of pupils, it is in fact more 


& ic 
1 Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1998, p. 578. 
3 Waller M. Kotsehnig, Unemployment in the Learned Professions, p. 322. 
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economical t@ run since it reduces the average cost per pupil, besides 
promoting more efficiently the general well-being of the country. . 

Under the voluntary syetem of school attendance over 60 per cent. 
of the public funds on primary education is being thrown away. 
This is an aspect of the matter which should no longer be overlooked. 
The Educational Commissioner with tbe Government of India made 
a calculation of the cost of rendering a pupil literate under the present 
voluntary system. According to this, the cost of every pupil rendered 
literate was Rs 90.’ Now let us see what would have been the 
cost under a system which compelled every pupil to attend school 
for four years and did not allow him to spend a year or two and then 
leave. Arthur Mayhew estimates that under compulsion ‘‘ the cost 
per literate, reckoned on teachers’ salaries alone, would be Rs. 60”’” 
taking Rs. 81 per month as the average pay of teachers. Thûs we 
see compulsion would affect a saving of over 30 per cent. of the present 
average cost of primary education for a boy. If the education of 
girls were taken into account the saving per capita would certainly 
be much larger, for the wastage there is more appalling. 


LIL. EDUCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In addition to the general and national problems already indicated 
there are also certain financial problems whieh lie within the educa- 
tional system itself; 


(a) The allocations of educational funds. 


At present education in Assam is suffering greatly from a lack of 
definite principles in regulating the systematic allocation of funds, so 
that increase of funds by itself will not bring the desired improvement. 
Not only is it necessary for the Government to fix the percentage of 
its revenues to be devoted to the spread of education but also the 
percentage of that amount which it intends to allocate to each 
particular stage of education. ‘The State will thus be in a position 
to exercise the measure of control which the situation demands. 
There is at present great disparity in the proportion of expenditure 
on primary and secondary education. 

It is to be regretted that there exists a very marked difference 
between the percentages of expenditure on primary education in India 


1 Progress of EducatiorPin India, 1922-21, Vol. I, p. 125. ° 
2 Arthur Mayhew The Education of India, p. 286. 
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and in other countries. The following figures for @ few countries 
` shaw that the usual allocation for primary education is about two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the total expenditure on education. 
Percentage of expenditure on primary education :* | 


Country. Percentage of Prnwury 
education. 
England P oe sit 68'°2 
North Ireland ies fos ats 674 
Irish Free State ... oe se 73°9 
New Zeland oe is: ies 62'1 
Australia :-— 

New South Wales ... sie ae 70°S 

e Victoria P sie ate 67°3 
© e Queensland ink ae Si 78'4 
South Australia ine sak — 59°8 
Western Australia ... see ies 79°4 
Tasmania, oF TE ae 72°4 


The corresponding percentage for British India was only 33°9 
during the year 1936.2 But in Bombay more than 62 per cent.’ is 
spent on primary education while in Assam it is as low as 25°5. Ler 
cent. One may raise the question whether Bombay has reaped the 
benefits of increased expenditure on primary education. Bombay is 
said to be a ‘‘ province with a good statistical record.” * That the 
greater expenditure has already yielded a corresponding greater return 
in education value in that province is justified by the fact that between 
19385 and 1986 in Bombay the out-put of literates has risen from 
41 (out of 100 pupils in class I in 1982, only 41 were in class IV in 
1935) to 45 while in Assam the percentage has increased from 37 in 
1931-82 fo 88 in 1935-36.° 
No doubt the improvement and expansion of- education depend 
on money provided a well-directed policy is carried out side by side 
by competent bodies determined to eliminate waste of all kinds. 
If we are really serious about removing the colossal illiteracy 
from the province within a reasonable period of time it is essential 
that the proportion should be appreciably raised, say, to 50 per cent. 


1 his table has been prepared from the figures given in the Year Book of Educa. 
tion, 1987. : 
* Education in India, 1935-36, p. 12. 
3 Education in India, 1984-35, p. 18. 
4 Progress of Education in India, 1927-82, Vol. I, p. 140. 
5 Education in India in 1935-36, pp. 39-40- 
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Zhen a step weuld have been taken towards recognising the “proper 
place of primary education in the educational system. The proviace 
will then have at her disposal double the present amount to spend on 
national education. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note that the Government 
of Assam has declared that “the proportion of funds to be allotted 
to primary education will...... be one of the most important questions 
before future Governments.’’ * 


(b) Decentralisation of secondary education. 


The main expenditure in the realm of higher general education 
occurs in connection with the Government’s own institutions. Thus 
the Covernment is bearing 74 per cent. of the cost of educaéion in 
Government high schools and 67 per cent. of the cost of education in 
(sovernment colleges.” The poor tax-payer is thus contributing three- 
quarters of the expenditure on education for the children of the well- 
to-do classes. This will be clear if we look at the gures.” We are 
at once struck by the huge amounts which the Government of Assam 
spends ou its own secondary schools. And the allocation of provincial 
funds to non-government agencies is no less striking. 


The following table gives us the main facts. 


1987 DirEc.T EBxrPBNDLTUR SE PROM 
Kind o' Noof No.of  Gové Board Municipal Tees. Other ‘Total. 
secondary insti- pupils. funds. funds. funds. sources. 
schools. tutions, = 
Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Crovern- 
ment d6 15,004 6 23,120 — — 1,982,964 495 8,06 579 
Board & 
„Manici. 218 88,997 50,072 17,7029 22,606 30,074 1,696° 2,81,477 
pality 


Aided 224 80,145 2,22,864 22,914 17,581 8,12,747 68,716 6,44,772 


Thus it is evident that the average annual expenditure on a pupil in 
a Government secondary school is about four times that of a pupil in 
a school under non-Government management. These figures also 
show that over 6 lacs of rupees of the tax-payers’ money educate 
15,000 pupils if they are in Government secondary institutions and 
less shan half that amount, or about Rs. 3 lacs is spent on 64,000 if 


1 Q.R., Assam, 1932-37, p. 83 ‘ 
2 Ibid, p. 76. 
3 Collected from Q.R., Assain, 1982-37, Appeudix, pp. 82-45, 
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L 
they attend secondary schools other than those of the Government. 
If all the pupils who are in Secondary schools would attend schools 
under non-management the cost to the tax-payer would be grsatly 
reduced. Thus in connection with secondary education a substantial 


Saving could be effected, without lowering the standard, by the transfer 


of management from Government: to non-Government bodies, under 
which there are many efficient institutions. The educational system 
would still be able to provide proper facilities for secondary education 
and at the same time the huge sums thus released would be available 
for primary education. Of course if the economies proposed resulted 
in a lower educational ‘standard and poorer provisions for education, 
they would be the very reverse of savings. But when.we consider 
the’ matter from this point of view it resolves itself into a question of 
control, Ifthe Government supplies the control which encourages 
only those institutions that are of the right types and effectually dis- 
courages those that are of a different nature, there is no reason why 
transfer of management should cause any deterioration. For the 
change of management will relieve the Government of much that 
now embarrasses it, and will enable the Government to give to edu- 
cation a control which it has not yet at any time received, and the 
beneficial result will be seer in every branch of the system. If this 
real control manifest itself in strong financial support of institutions 
with power and efficiency, then it will be seen that the non-Govern- 
ment agencies are not slow to respond to the stimulus which the 
Government extends. New funds will be available and fresh sources 
of local and private benevolence will be tapped. With the right 
contro] there will be right management. | 

The Government adheres to the policy of managing colleges 
and secondary schools to serve as ‘ models’. But both on educational 


and financial grounds the term model is misplaced when it is given to 


Government schcols alone. It is claimed, by acting as a Manager, 
the Government is able to supply the educational system with schools 
and colleges that are models. And in this way, the state isin a 
position to exercise control. But the control which the State can 
effect by management is obviously limited, because the number of 
institutions under its management is insignificant, and because, quite 
apart from other considerations, any large increase of such institutions 
would make demands on the- financial resources of the State that 

would be the death-knell to further progress. Again if it be argued that = 
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a high educational standard is set by these institutions so thateths 
influence of them is felt beyond the area in which they are situated, 
it may be replied that it is futile for the State to set a high standard 
for other schools and colleges to follow unless it also sees to it that 


these schools and colleges are given ample provisions whereby that , 


standard may be in them normally reached. Further it treats the 
education- of to day as if it were identical with that of fifty years ago. 
And these fifty years have brought striking cbanges both in the growth 
of institutions and in a clearer perception of the educational aims of 
the State. The province now possesses a number of efficient institu- 
tions under non-government management. ‘These institutions exercise 
a wide influence, they educate numerous pupils, and some of them 
maintain a high educational standard. The present urgent need for 
the State is to see that every institution is receiving encouragement 
from it and that it may develop as speedily as possible into a model 
school or college. It is a demand for effective control by the State. 

Inspite of the great urgency of expansion of primary education 
the State is spending more and more on higher and secondary educa- 
tion (about 45 per cent. of the total expenditure) at the expense of 
primary education. In fact the following figures* show that the 
percentage spent on primary education is gradually diminishing 
year by year while that on secondary education is on the increase. 


Percentage of total expenditure in 1902. 1912, 1929, 1932 1937. 
Secondary Schools 29'L 23°7 812 358 364 ` 
Primary Schools 35°1 82°6 26°2 967 OR 


Thus the difference is growing year by year on account of the 
inequitable allocation of Government funds. When only 9 per cent of 
the population in Assam is literate, the necessity for an increased 
provision for primary education needs no emphasis. 


It is for a narrowly extended privilege that the tax-payer is being 


unfairly called upon to pay so much, on the otherhand the unemploy- 
ment problem amongst the educated men in Assam is getting more 
and more serious. Mr. Small, Director of Public Instruction in Assam, 
calls the attention of the Government for this very unsatisfactory state 
of affairs, and asks for immediate action. He pleads for making 
secondary and higher education self-supporting, by increasing the fees, 

and suggests that there Should be adequate provision fer poor children 


1 Q. R. Assam, 1927-32, p. 9 
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of real merit to m such financial help from the Gaana tbat no 
child of real ability is debarred from higher education on account of 
poverty. This measure will not only mean a great saving of expendi- 
ture that can be profitably utilised for primary education but also 


check the present growing problem of unemployment among the ` 


educated classes." He concluded by saying that ‘‘ If the people of 
Assam want free and compulsory primary education, as I believe they 
do, then, unless Government can discover a gold-mine somewhere in 
the Province, the parents of average children, who want secondary 
or higher education for those children, must be prepared to 


pay for it as similar parents in other parts of the world have to 
pay.” 7 | 

I may be interesting to point out here that the English Govern- 
ment in the crisis of 1931 felt compelled to decrease the expenditure 
on secondary education and did.so by raising school fees. But the 
scholarship-holders were not penalised; if their parents’ income fell 
below a certain amount they were still-free, and there was a scale of 


fees in,conformity with the father’s income. 
(c) The possibility of increased revenue from private sources : 


The Government should continue to encourage private enterprises 
in public education by means of grants-in-aid. The principles laid 
down in the famous educational Despatch of 1854 are still applicable 
and sound. The co-operation of voluntary bodies in educational work 
truly advances public welfare. Mr. Statham in his 1927 report on 
Education in Madras put forward these reasons for increasing the rate 
of teaching grants :— 

(1) “ a programme of expansion cannot be completed without the 

use of aided agencies ; 

(2) aided schools should not be treated with markedly less 

liberality than other schools ; and 

(8) under-paid teachers are ultimately wasteful as they are 

inefficient and ineffective.” * 
In order to minimise the inefficiency it is essential to modify the 
provisions. The granting of aid may depend on the qualification of 
teachers, sanitary surroundings, buildings, etc. 


1 Q.R. Assam, 1932-37, pp. 89-86- 
? Ibid., 
3 Report., on Madras Education, 1927, p. 24. 
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‘ad 
Attempts should be directed towards the provision of more local e 

support for primary education without curtailing the grants from 
provincial revenues and local bodies. Asin many parts of Assam the 
people are unwilling and unable to pay an additional cese for educa- 
tion, more familiar means for increasing the financial resources of 
primary schools may be exploited. The villagers should be encouraged 
to make voluntary contribution of money or farm produce, and to unite 
in offering their labour in the building and repairing of school 
houses. 


(d) Better utilisation of present expenditure. 


The present system of primary education is not only defegtive but 
also extravagant. The Hartog Committee has referred to thé huge 
wastage of money and effort in primary education. They calculated 
that in British India about 60 per cent. of the total expenditure on 
primary education during the period 1922-23 to 1925-26 had been 
. wasted.’ It has been reported recently that in India ‘‘ about 73 per 
cent. of the money now spent on primary education may be regarded 
as sheer waste. If this waste could be prevented, the funds at present 
available would obviously suffice for a great extension.’’* Even if 
we cannot accept so devdsting a verdict of waste, in as much as it is 
possible to argue that failure to pass from one class to another does 
not prove that there has been no benefit, it is clear that these results 
do suggest a degree of waste which the administrators myst attempt to 
reduce. in Assam in primary schools for boys the comparative figure 
is 62 per cent.” and in case of girls 75 per cent.* Itis high time for 
the State to check this appalling wastage of public money, and 
consequently to make money-spent on primary schools educationally 
more productive, by the adoption of such measures as: introducing 
compulsory attendance, minimising wastage and stagnation and provid- 
ing adequate facilities for training and supervision that are essential for 
efficient teaching. 


1 Hartog Committee Report, p. 48. 
2 Educsfion in India, 1935-36, p. 45. 
3 Ibid. pp. 39 snd 60, 

Ibid, 


Mews and Views 


[A monthly record of News and Views relating to Cultural and Academic Institutions, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad.] 


Allahabad University Convocation 


Dr, Panna Lall, I. C. S., Adviser to the Governor, United Provinces, 
will, it is announced, deliver the Convocation address at the Allahabad 
University Convocation this year on November 15. 


Andhra University 


e 
Te*Central Government have granted recognition to the M.B.B.S. 
degree of the Andhra University as a recognised medical qualification with 
retrospective effect, according to a communication to the press from the 
Registrar of the Andhra University. 


Hindu University to Celebrate Silver Jubilee 


It is understood the Silver Jubilee of the Benares Hindu University 
will be held at the time of the Basant Panchmi festival, 


University for Sind 


The establishment of a full-fledged University for Sind has been recom- 
mended by the Sind University Committee appointed by the Government 
of Sind, under the chairmanship of the Speaker, Mr, Miran Mohd. Shah, 
to investigate fhe possiblities of establishing a separate University for Sind. 


The Committee, which consists of sixteen members, has been engaged 
in the work for several months past and its representatives had toured 
several universities for first-hand knowledge of their working. The Com- 
mittee appears to have agreed on all main points concerning the organisation 
and functioning of a separate University for Sind. 


The proposed University will be both a teaching and affiliating body. 
It is reeommended that the University shall have full control over the 
Matriculation examination and over secondary education, Technical and 
technological courses and higher researches as well as the cultural needs 
of the Province will have special attention from the University, Vocational 
bias is also recommended to be introduced in the pre-Matric classes. English 
may not be a compulsory subject for History and Arts college students. 
The Committee is also understood to have suggested orientation of history 
books in colleges and schools by eliminating controversial and communal 
prejudices and emphasising the unity and integrity of India as a whole, 
while in European History, emphasis is to be laid more on the develop- 
ment of institutions like democracy, socialism ad even dictatorship than 
on details of wars and chronologica! perplexities, 
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Higher Studies foy Indian Blind Students 


Indian students will now have the opportunity of prosecuting higher 
studies and practical training, in the education of those who are visually 
handicapped, to certain universities and colleges in England and America, 


Scholars, who will be selected for such higher studies will, in each case, 
receive a stipend of Rs. 4,000 annually from the university concerned. 


Mr, A. Shab, organiser of the All-India Association for the Welfare 
of the Blind, recently got himself in touch with the authorities of the 
Columbia, Harvard and California Universities in America, the London 
University in England and the Honolulu University in the Philippine Islands, 
and with the help of Dr. M. E. Frampton, leading educator of the blind 
in America, he has now been able to secure for Indian students the privilege 
of being deputed to these universities for carrying on higher studies in 
the education of the visually handicapped. 

Mr. Shah has also approached all the forty institutions and organisa- 


tions for the blind in India. ; 
i ee 


Board o? Education in Bengal 


The Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education for the Dacca 
University, which was appointed in 192] on a temporary basis pending the 
establishment of a statutory provincial board, has been reconstituted by 
the Government of Bengal for a further term of one year from August 1, 
1941, with Dr. R. C, Majumdar, Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
as Chairman. 


The Board consists of 87 members who include representatives of the 
Dacca University and of its various constituents, as also of the University 
of Calcutta. 


Adult Edueation in Madura 


A meeting of those interested in the promotion of adult education was 
held recently when it was decided to start the Madura District Adult 
Education Association. 


Mr, T. J. R. Gopal, General Secretary of the South Indian Adult 
Education Campaign, spoke explaining that the object of the movement 
was the advancement of 92 per cent. of the people, who were illiterate. 
He referred to the keen interest which the late Congress Government 
evinced in this direction and contrasted the attitude of suspicion adopted 
by the present Government towards this movement, as was evident from 
a recent Government Order. 


Adult Education Camps 


The General Secretary, Andhra Provincial Students’ Federation, in the 
course of a memorandum addressed to the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, urges withdrawal of the Government Order of June 18 last 
requiring a licence for running adult education classes by private organisa- 
tions. He says that it jis an unwarranted attack on the liberty of people 
for social service and on the birth-right of people to attain literacy and 
minimum knowledge of the world to live as decent human beings. He 


+» 
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refutes the allegation that adult education classes are instruments of spread- 
ingecommunism. He challenges the Government to prove any, single item 
of the Adult Education syllabus to be either prejudicial or proscribable, 
and to come out with a single instance where Communist politics have 
ever crept into their Adult Education Camp or Campaign. 


Reform of Sanskrit Education : Views on Bhagwan Das Committees Report 


At a meeting, held recently, of the teachers and students of the Syama- 
nand Vidyalaya, Benares, the following resolutions were passed on the 
Bhagwan Das Committee Report on Sanskrit Education :— 

The meeting was of the opinion that the ideals and aims on which the 
report was based were highly praiseworthy. The increase in examination 
fees recommended by the Committee was sure to affect adversely the 
spread of Sanskrit education and was not atb all desirable. 


From the point of view of the many financially poor Sanskrit Path- 
shalas m the province who could ill afford to arrange for instruction in 
genefaf subjects, it would be desirable that the teaching of History, 
Arithmetic, Hindi and other non-Sanskrit subjects, however useful, should 
be made only optional and not compulsory, at least for the time being. 

The Acharya Examination should consist of three parts as heretofore 
and not of two parts as recommended by the report, otherwise it was likely 
to affect adversely Sanskrit studies owing to the fact that there would be 
too many works to be studied in two years’ time. But the meeting was 
wholly in favour of having three parts instead of four for the Madhyama 
Examination as recommended by the report. 


The meeting wholly supported the introduction of (a) the new alternative 
groups in Sanskrit, such as Raj Shastra or Veda Nairukta Prakriya and (b) 
the inclusion of necessary allied subjects in the special courses of diferent 
subjects intended to remove the present-day defects in Sanskrit studies such 
as over-specialisation or partial view of Sanskrit literature among the 
Pandits. The meeting was also in favour of the special courses framed 
for women students. The meeting requested the Government to take early 
steps to introduce all those features in Sanskrit College courses. 

The meeting was wholly in favour of the constitution of a Board of 
Sanskrit Studies and an Examination Committee, as reeommended by the 
report. The meeting was also in favour of the constitution of a Grantis-in- 
Aid Committee as part of the Board of Sanskrit Studies, as recommended 
by the report. 


Basic Education in Bihar 


The experiment in Basic Education in Bihar is to be continued for full 
seven years according to the decisions reached at a meeting of the Basic 
Education Board, held recently. Mr. E. R. J. R. Cousins, I. C.8., Adviser 
to His Excellency and Chairman of the Board, presided. 

The Board reviewed the progress of the experiment in Bihar during 
the last two years and also considered the report of the Board of Inspectors 
which assessed the working of the Basic Schools in May last. It is under- 
stood that, in the opinion of the Board of Inspectors, the experiment has 
shown encouraging results and the pupils have genarally attained the academic 
standard and craft efficiency expected by the basic syllabus. The Basic 
Education Board has authorised steps being taken to give effect to the 
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recommendations of the Board of Inspectors for further intensification of the 
work. The experiment is to be continued for full seven years and the 
Board has adopted the budget for the addition of grade V to the Basic 
schools next year, 

The report of the Bihar Education Re-Organisat.on Committee was 
considered. The Board has expressed its general agreement with the 
scheme of Primary Education recommended by the Committee, which is in 
effect the scheme of Basic Education. 


Education in China 


The following article on the difficult conditions under which Chica 
carries on. her educational activities appeared in a recent issue of the weekly 
bulletin of the China Information Committee, Chungking :— 


‘“ Four years since the outbreak of war, Chinese educational institutions 
have grown in quantity and improved in quality. This has been brought 
about through redistribution of the schools of higher learning, standardi- 
zation of the courses, readjustment of the curriculum, improvement? æ the 
teaching system, organisation of teachers’ training and formation of educa- 
tional districts. In making these changes, the Ministry of Education has in 
mind as underlying principle the co-ordination of education and national 
reconstruction, of cultural and technical instruction and the national defence 
programme of family and school life and, lastly, of theory and practice. 


After the Japanese occupation of China’s coastal regions and with the 
enemy-occupied territory extending further inland, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has been able to carry out the long-needed readjustments. The insti- 
tutions of higher learning have been redistributed by amalgamation, division 
or reorganisation. The national Tsinghua University, National University 
of Peking and private Nankai University were combined into the National 
South-west Associated University at Kunming. The present National 
North-western University at Hanchung, Shensi, is a combination of the 
former Nationa! Peiping University, National Normal University of Peiping 
and National Peiyang Engineering College. Tbe National North-western 
Teachers’ College, formerly the Teachers’ School of the Negtional North- 
western University, was separated from this institution. 


Plans for Higher Education 


During the four years of war all plans for higher education have been 
formulated with a view to meeting the needs of national resistance and 
reconstruction. Required courses have been carefully worked out by experts 
of the Ministry of Education. Special emphasis is laid on courses with a 
direct bearing on present-day Chinese problems. 


To bring about improvements in the subjects taught and other necessary 
reforms, the National Institute of Compilation and Translation was consoli- 
dated. The National Council of Higher Learning was inaugurated, and some 
hundred institutions of research were put directly or indirectly under the 
control of the Ministry for the sake of centralisation and systematisation. 

But Chinese higher education has not only improved in quality but also 
expanded in quantity. After four years of rebuilding, the number of colleges, 
universities and technicaldnstitutes has now increased to 113. This growth 
was marked by anew system of normal colleges which differs from the old 
one by the longer period required for graduation, better-chosen courses and 


te 
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free tuition, ‘This last factor has enabled many promising but poor youths 
to enter the teaching profession. At present, there are seven national 2ormal 
colleges; one at Nantien, Hunan; one at Chengku, Shensi; one for women, 
the National Women Teachers’ College, at Peisha, Szechwan; and four 
incorporated into the National Central, National Chungshan, National 
Chekiang and National South-western Associated Universities. 


_ Secondary Education 


The formation of educational districts has greatly facilitated the execu- 
tion of the secondary education programme. Secondary education inastitu- 
tions include middle, normal and vocational schools. . China’s middle 
schools, like ber colleges, universities and technical institutes, before the 
war clustered in cities near the coast. The Ministry of Education promul- 
gate@ ereguletions dividing each province into middle school districts in 
accordance with population, financial conditions, cultural level anë com- 
munication facilities. The regulations provided that the schools in each 
district should organize research committees to study the problems of 
educational development. Normal school districts were also marked out in 
the provinces, with one school each for men and women in every district, 


There are altogether 1,973 secondary education institutions in Free 
China, Of these middle schools number 1,202 and normal schools 500. All 
are distributed among the districts as mapped out by the Ministry of Zduca- 
tion. The remaining 271 are vocational schools. 


Much attention has keen paid to the promotion of vocational eduzation. 
Training schools have been established and short-course classes conducted 
for mechanics, electricians, and other skilled workers. Special classes are 
available in more than ten colleges and universities for advanced studies in 
these fields, 


Literacy Drive 


Illiteracy has been combated through compulsory primary education, 
people’s and citizens’ schools and social education, The enforcement of 
the compulsory education programme dates back to the summer of 1985. 
when the Government promulgated regulations aiming at completing the 
programme within five years ending in 1939. It was expected that during 
the period 40 per cent. of all children would go to a school for ona year. 
After the first five-year period, a four-year programme for 1940 to 1948 was 
to be enforced during which 80 per cent. of the children of the country were 
to receive two years of compulsory education. By another four-year pro- 
gramme ending in 1946, all illiterate children in China were to be eduzated. 


According to the people’s education programme, there should be during 
the first two years at least one people’s school every three pao (each pao has 
100 households), In this way, there should be more than 260,000 people’s 
schools for the 800,000 pao of the entire nation. In the fifth and last 
year there should be at least 800,000 pao people’s schools besides 80,000 or 
more chen (or “hsiang) central schools. To complete this comprehensive 
schedule, it is estimated by the Ministry of Education that at least 
$2 932,000,000 and 1,600,000 trained teachers will be needed, 
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Social Education . 

Social education aims not only at enabling the people to read and write 
but also at giving them a knowledge of rural and city life, of how to improve 
living conditions at home and of how to promote public life. Vehicles for 
the promotion of social education include adult schools, folk reading centres, 
public playgrounds and other physical culture facilities, phonetic classes, 
general commercial and industrial continuation schools, schools for the 
blind-mutes, reformatories, institutes for orphans and destitute children, 
museums, art exhibits, theatres, cinema houses, music clubs, educational 
films, radio broadcasts, circuit corps, libraries and “‘ people’s readers.” 

For the maintenance of the nationwide network of social education 
institutions, the Government spent $11,205,095 in 1939-40. By the end of 
1940, China succeeded in wiping out illiteracy in 46,348,460 of her people; 
140,000,000 illiterates remain to be educated.” 


Wiscellanp 


THE ROLE OF MIGRATIONS 


Remakings and reconstructions varying in size and quality are the most 
inevitable phenomena in man’s career, A village formation is the recons- 
truction of the country, and the larger village represents the reconstruction 
of the smaller. The town formation is the reconstruction of the village, and 
the reconstructed town is alarge towo. And so on, if we look to the size 
of the formation. Fundamentally speaking, it is rural reconstruction, so to 
say, that has been invariably proceeding all the time, should we care to 
describe the very first socio-natural unit or group as the village. Rural re- 
constructian does not, then, have to be regarded exclusively as the problem 
or goal of %ocial reform, patriotic service or political work, The very data 
and postulates of certain aspects of social life, interhuman relations and 
demographic changes are furnished by rural reconstruction. As soon as we 
begin to visualize human creativity manifesting itsélf in its impacts on 
nature or space we encounter nothing but rural reconstruction, the trans- 
formation of a certain form of socio-natural life into another form. This 
reconstruction is not, however, to be understood invariably in terms of 
enlargements of the locality pattern in dimension. There may be quali- 
tative reconstructions as well on account of diverse types of social meta- 
bolism engendered by creative man. 


The agencies by which these remakings or transformations are being 
consumated are diverse, But one of the most important is the movement 
of population from one locality or space-condition to another. Migrations 
play a dominant rôle in the creation of the village or town forms. To what 
extent and when these migrations or colonizations should be described as 
internal or external are but matters of political, administrative, municipal or 
international us&ge and convention, “These political considerations do not 
affect the basic factor of migrations and colonizations as a formative force in 
the making and remaking of villages or towns. 


One of the theses in Meyer’s Geschichte des Aliertums runs to the effect 
that the primitive clans were subdivisions of some particular tribe, some 
large ethnic unit which had preceded them, and that the clans arose out of 
the tribe in the process of its transition from the nomadie condition to that 
of sedentary life. ‘This thesis goes against that of de Coulange’s La Cité 
antique but is accepted by Febvre in La Terre et l’évolution humaine (Paris, 
(1922) and by Lasbax in La Cité humaine (Paris, 1927). Two stages are 
sharply distinguished. One is the nomadic in which the social group is the 
tribe. The other stage is that of material stabilization, the age of economic 
sedentarity and geographism. Ibis in this second stage that the groups 
known as clans emerge. The chief characteristic of clans is not totemism,, 
as Durkhim believes, but the ‘‘ fixation in soil.” | It is the ‘f condensation 
in village,” the territorial fixity of the group, that is the veritable tendency 
of the clan. The village and the clan are inseparable categories in this 
ethnological interpretat‘on, based, as it is, on Meyer. The reign of the 


1 Lasbax : La Cité humaine (Paris, 1927), Vol. IT; pp. 283, 285, 288, 289, 289. 
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attractive forces of the soil, the institution of land as property, the concen- n 
tration around the village, the pays natal fixe (the fixed native place), ete., 
are the differentiations between clan and clan as subdivisions of the larger 
spiritual or political organization, the tribe. 


It is questionahle how far one can ethnologically generalize that (1) the 
clans are toujours (always) the subdivisions of a tribe, (2) the fragmentation 
of a tribe into clans always corresponds to the transition frcm nomadism to 
sedentarity (passage du nomadisme à la sédentarité) and (3) the clans are 
transformed, concentrated, solidified or fixed in the territories or local groups 
known as villages or cantons. For, it cannot always be demonstrated that 
everywhere (1) the villages were uni-racial or mono-clan groups and (2) the 
clans settled themselves in certain territories in such a manner as to exclude 
the contacts of diverse ethnic elements, 1.6., the co-settlement by other race- 

_groups. The existence of diversity in the eihnic composition of a territorial 
group, the village or the canton, would militate against the thesis of Eduard 
Meyer or of Lasbax as a universal proposition. 


Equally if not more unacceptable is Lasbax’s generalizaticly jn regard 
to the ethno-economic evolution of mankind, He says: “ The stage of the 
tribes is particularly that of the peoples of Asia, the stage of villages or clans 
is that of the African peoples. The stage of the states is that of the 
European nations.” And “this rhythm corresponds,” he believes, ‘* to 
that of the three great races, yellow, black and white, as it corresponds also 
to that of the three great peoples, Semitic, Hamitic and Aryan.’’? The 
position is too unhistorical, 


But there is one important item in the Meyer-Lasbax interpretation of 
the origin of villages, cantons and other groupements locaus, which it may 
not be difficult to objectively demonstrate or verify. It is the fact of migra- 
tions, colonizations, or movements of population as one of the earliest and 
steadiest of human activities, enterprises or creations. ‘The local groups or 
settlements,—whatever be the name, canton, village, country, town, etc.— 
emerge as but results of some of the creative endeavours of men and women 
in motion. Villages and towns have to be watched as the bye-products of 
man’s perambulations from one space-point to another on this wide earth. 
The migratory tendencies of mankind are to be taken among the first 
instincts, urges, drives, behaviours and ambitions, etc., of mankind. The 
same tendencies are to be watched in the latest territorial formations, re- 
makings or reconstructions of villages, and systems of town-planning. 
“ Locality patterns ’’ and rnigrations constitute one complex, 


Brenoy Kumar SARKAR 


PLURALISTIC ORIGIN OF VILLAGE AND TOWN FORMATIONS 


The country is being perpetually re-made or reconstructed. The 
smallest viliage formation represents already some re-making or re-construc- 
tion of the original country. The villages of other categories continue the 
same process of re-construction with larger and larger doses of demographic 
concentration or agglomeration. At certain doses of concentration it is the 
custom to employ the category, town. But the towns,—no matter what be 

+ 


2 La Cité humaine (Paris, 1927), Vol. IT, p. 295. 
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the dose of concentration,—likewise embody nothing but further forms of 
“reconstruction of the country or the village. And so on. 


At each one of these stages the rural reconstruction or reconstruction of 
the country is being consummated by diverse agencies independently of or 
Jn Co-operation with one snother. No matter whether the interhuman 
formation be called a village or’ a town, its origins are to be traced to a 
plurality of conditions. 


The rural exodus or migration of persons from’ rural to urban settle- 
ments is described by Busson, Fevre and Hauser’ as a ‘‘ temporary dis- 
placement of population.” In modern times it possesses less importance. 
than in the past. These migrations take place from poorer regions (like the 
Massif Central or the Alps) to the richer, ¢.g., the plains all around. Besides, 
Lhe industrial regions gain at the cost of the rural, 


Union boards, municipalities and corporations are political categories. 
These units are some of the political. or constitutional agencies in rural 
reconstruction. In rural reconstruction politics do not, however, play a 
determinisfic réle. Both within and outside the political units the indices 
of rural reconstruction depend considerably on other items of social life. 
The number of inhabitants, the size of the settlement, the density of the 
population, etc., are important variables. Notless so are the proportion of 
immigrants, transient or permanent, to the sedentary residents and the 
diversities of.the racial strains. The geographical location has important 
bearings on the migration movements, the ethnic composition and economic 
structure, etc., and has, therefore, to be counted as a variable. The volume 
and value of-economic transactions, the occupational stratification and 
structure of the people, the income groups and so forth are likewise variables 
of significance. 

These and other variables contribute each ifs quota to the rural 
reconstruction of the regions in question. And as these items are varied 
and heterogeneous each one of the settlements—villages or towns—whether 
under the political regime of union boards, municipalities or corporations, 
has its own social problems, its peculiar pathology, its own pattern of rural 
reconstruction, re-making of personality or societal transformation, 


While in pure theory the meanest village is identical with the 
mammoth city in so far as both submit to the representative democracy 
of the modern type the difference between them is profound from the 

~ standpoint of the administrator, health worker, culture-leader, social 
reformer, and economic planner. No two human agglomerations are likely 
to be alike in the Gestalt (configuration or pattern) of interhuman relations, 
normal or pathological. 

Other circumstances remaining the same, men and women used to the 
pattern of the 20,000-town are likely to react und to behave in a manner 
different from those used to the 100,000 town, and these latter, again, 
from those of the million-city. More realistically is may be pointed out 
that the general intelligence of the college students at Rangpur and 
Mymensingh, as a rule, may not be of the same level as that of the college 
students in Calcutta. A statistical study relating to these psycho-social 
differences between the Indian towns of diverse categories is a desidera- 
tum. 


BRNoy. Kumar SARKAR 


1 La France d'aujourd'hui (Paris, 1924), p, 421, 
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° THE DEMOGRAPHIC SIZE OF SETTLEMENTS 


* 
Differential ruralism and differential urbanism cannot by any means 
be ignored. The different categories of villages and towns should be 
separated from one another in case one seeks to approach the problems of 
rural reconstruction and urbanization in a realistic manner. The German 
method in social statistics consists genérally in dividing the Gemeinden' 
(settlements or communities) into two main classes : 


(1) Landliche (country or rural} with less than 2,000 inhabitants, 
and (2) Stadtische (town or urban) with more than 2,000 inhabitants. 


The towns are as arule classified into the following forms and 
categories : 


(1) Land-stadte (country-towns) with 2,000-5,000 inhabitants. 

(2) Kleinstadte (small towns) with 5,000 20.000 inhabitants. 

(8) Mittelstadte (middling towns) with 20,000-100,000 inhabitants. 

(4) Grosstadte (large towns or cities) with more than 100,000 iehabitants. 


se 

Whatever be the name of the scttlement or the colony it is nothing 
but a demographically enlarged village. 

Perhaps the 20,000-100,000 category is too large a group, containing 
as it does diverse sizes, whose problems are not likely to be uniform. 
Very often it may be convenient for the purposes of administrative efficiency 
or the exigencies of social work to divide this extensive grcup into two 
categories, one with 20,000-50,000 and the other with 50,000-100,000. The 
category with more than 100,000 requires likewise to be divided into several 
groups, ¢.g., at 250,( 00, 500.000, 1,000,000, 2,000,000 and so forth. 

Incidentally it is interesting to observe that in 1983 the pattern of 
CGrerman urbanization yielded the following statistical data :? 


Category No. Population (’000) Percentage 
1. Country-towns 2,821 7,082 10°7 
2. Small towns 996 8,819 184 
8. Middling towns 220 8,574 e 180 
4, Cities 58 19,951 30°2 


in ltalian statistics the classification is intensive. For instance, the 
Annuario Statistico Italiano? divides the “small towns” into two groups, 
one with 5,000-10,000, and the other with 10,000-20,000, 

Indian statistical classification is in this respect identical with the 


Italian. Thus the classification of towns compiled from the All-India 


Census Report, 1981, looks like the following? : 


Category No. Population 

1. 2,000-5,000 18,883 53,556,566 
2. 5,000-10,000 2,330 15,412,217 
83. 10,000-20,000 632 8,537,719 
4, 20,000-50,000 269 7,940,572 
5. §0,000-100,000 66 4,566,885 
6. 100,000 and above 38 9,640,132 

1 Deutsche WAL URE ial (Berein, 1930), p. 8. 

2 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Rich (Berlin, 1987), pp. 14, 84. 

3 Rome, 1927, pp. 19, 37. 

4 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1927-387 (Delhi, 1989), p. 9. 
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It is worth while to recall, as pointed out elsewhere, that in Indian 
st&tistics the custom is to treat all settlements with inhabitants up to 5,000 
as villages. But in the present study the international custom has been 
followed which defines villages as settlements with inhabitants up to 2,000. 
It is nothing but the demographical size or the number of population that 
confers the name of the settlement as a village or a town. 

It is out of villages like Sutanati, Govindapur, ete., that the tcwn of 
Calcutta took its birth in 1698. All through the centuries its growth has 
but been the inclusion of village after village.. This is the story of Paris, 
Berlin, London, Moscow, New York, Tokyo and Shanghai. No town, from 
the smallest to the cosmopolis, has ever been manufactured in ancient and 
medieval times (Athens, Rome, Pataliputra, “Dehli, Gauda) except by 
reconstructing villages. Every town is a recreated or reconstructed village. 
A town which is not a village or a cluster of villages is a contradiction in 
terms; fur, after all, every town is but a demographically enlarged village. 
The most fundamental distinction between the so-called town pattern and 
the sq-called village pattern is the difference in the number of inhabitants 
in tleetwo formations. 


But it is not always possible or desirable to enlarge the village or add 
up a number of villages and bring them together into one complex or 
plurality-pattern. In every age and in every country many settlements, 
colonies or agglomerations are bound to remain small demographic 
complexes of not more than 500 to 2,000 men and women. International 
statistics of today even in regard to the most megalopolized countries like 
lingland, Germany, ete., leave no doubt about that. The content of rural 
reconstruction under such circumstances can but be to urbanize the rural 
milieu as much and as often as possible. These small demographic 
agglomerations, conventionally known as villages, have to be provided with 
the municipal pattern. The new sanitation complex, the new mechanized 
devices, the new recreation agencies, the new school-theatre-cinema-radio 
institutions, and last but not least, the new transportation links have all 
to be introduced in order to render the lives of the small groups of persons 
materially and spiritually worth while. The equalization between the 
village and tae town or rather the elevation of the village to the town 
pattern, nay, the modernization or spiritualization of the rural folks by the 
impact of the alleged materialism, intellectuality, and contractualism of 
the urban men and women is the sine qua non of rural reconstruction within 
such small areas. That is why for the science, art, economics, politics or 
sociology of re-.construction the most permanent pre-occupation is to be with 
the size of urban settlements, the categories of towns, urbanization, 
urbanism. 


For the present we are interested solely in emphasising the point that 
although urbanism, urbanization and so forth may furnish the common 


.air that bathes all the urban settlements, large, medium and small, it should 


be deemed scientific as well as practical to start with the idea that there 
are towns and towns just as there are villages and villages. Besides, in the 
differentiation of towns as in differential ruralism, other circumstances 
remaining the same, the most prominent attention should be bestowed on 
the number of inhabitants or the demographic size of the area. 

The difference between categories and categories of human settlements 
or agglomerations is at bottom the difference in number, i.e., mass 
and volume. ‘Thus considered, the larger categories may bė aptly, 
described as modern, and the smaller as medieval or ancient. It is not to 
be ignored that even the smaller categories of today are equipped with 
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industrial, technocratic, cultural and other paraphernalias such as were 
unknown generations or even decades ago. But all the same, many of tlfe 
scial or interhuman phenomena of the smaller categories of agglomerations 
exhibit in their general pattern the marks of medievalism or primitivism. 
In regard to the general identity or similarity between the old and the new 
conditions it is possible to observe tbat one of the causes which “ prevents 
us from seeing the fundamental identity between the economic facts of our 
time and those of the past is the fact that between these two orders of 
phenomena prodigious differences of volume and mass are found to exist.’ 
Once the primitive or medieval character of the smaller agglomerations is 
eccepted for general orientations the strategy and technique of social service 
cr administrative reform can be effectively adapted to those requirements in 
& scientific manner. The methodology ot social work appropriate in a cate- 
cory of the London, Berlin, Paris, or even Calcutta type (c.4,500,000— 
7,250,000) is certainly not in demand in grappling with the problems of the 
2,000, 5,000 or 10,000—category. This will explain also bow experts in 
eocial work, health service, rural reconstruction, ete. such as are used to or 
trained exclusively in American, British or German conditions are likely to 
be misfits as workers, nay, əs advisers in India where the pattern is pre- 
cominantly of the smaller settlements (rural formations), i,e., of medieval 
ecglomerations. The expert in rural reconstruction has all the time to atti- 
tudinize himself, first and foremost, to the demographic strength of the 
colony in his charge. 


Brenoy Kumar SARKAR 


~ 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC PEERS IN RURAL-URBAN PATTERN 


For scientific as well as practical purposes India’s socio-economic peers 
und colléagues are to be found not in the advanced and hyper-developed 
regions of Hur-America but in the regions of what has been often described 
hy the present guthor as the ‘‘ Balkan Complex,’ Eastern and Southern 
turope, certain countries of Latin America, and of course, Asian territories 
Ske China, Thailand, Java, Iran, Turkey, etc. These equation§ or parities 
have been dealt with in Economic Development,’ 

India’s rural-urban comrades, peers or equals may be singled out 
~vithout difficulty. In case foreign experts or foreign experiences are at all 
-o be requisitioned in India for doctoring the social problems arising from 
rural-urban stratification it should be sociologically sound to call upon such 
as are acculturated to the socio-economic equals or neighbours of India in 
-hose groups. 

The social pattern of Russian villages and towns can be treated as an 
analogue or parallel to that of Indian not only analytically but also dyna- 
mically. Down to, say, 1880 ‘‘the factory workers and the townspeople 
were generally still very insignificant in numbers as compared with the mass 
of peasant population.” The first strike of importance did not take place in 
Russia before 1896 when 80,000 textile workers downed their tools at St, 
Petersburg. Russia is a youngster like India in modernism and in Czarist 
~imes could be assimilated to Indian conditions. 


5 Hauser, Les Origines historiques des problèmes économiques agtuels (Paris, 1980), 


n, Bs 
: 6 Vol. I (Madras, 1926, 1988); Vol. IT (Calcutta, 1982, 1938). 


‘ J. Fy Hecker, Russian Sociology (London, 1934), pp. 23-25. 
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Soviet Russia furnishes an object lesson in the deliberate transforma- 
tfon of the rural pattern by extraordinary quickness in the functioning of 
the appropriate methods and policies. The processes involved in urbaniza- 
tion and the regrouping of the inter-human forces involved in the town- 
formations are visible under our very eys because of the year to year con- 
summations of the Five Year Plans. 


Modernization,—implying the industrial-urban-municipal configuration, 
—has not been consummated in Ruasia without difficulties and sacrifices, 
migeries and misfortunes. The Italian scholar, Kretschmann has described 
the situation down to 1928 in which it is possible to notice the defects in the 
organization of the internal markets about raw eotton and cotton manufac- 
tures. etc. Essendo questa l’organizzazione del mercato è inutile parlare di 
accordi fra le città e le campagne (Such being the market organization it is 
useless to speak of agreement between the towns and the villages), says 
Kretschmann. Something like a passive resistance on the part of the 
peasants and the rural classes generally to the Soviet regime was in evidence 


aboutel9-8, i.e., the time of the commencement of the first Five Year Plan, 


* The industrial output of Russia was 42 per cent. of the total output in 
1918.8 Itrose to 48 per cent. in 1927-28 on the eve.of the Gosplan I. 
During the Gosplan I (1928-1982) towns were growing rapidly on account of 
the concentration in industries.” Food and house shortage was the conse- 
quence in the social economy. Food had to be rationed. Sugar was 
reduced from 3 lbs. to 11b. Meat, at first every alternative day, became 
later almost a luxury. Potatoes, sold freely at first, had to be doled out 
later. The sacrifice in consumption indicates the intensity of the Bolshevik 
élan for the industrialization—urbanization—modernization complex. The 
price paid by the Russians for the -manufacture of towns represented their 
effective demand for rural reconstruction. In industry as in war the “Blitz” 
(lightning) methods are quite expensive. 


In Soviet Russia village-planning, town-planning, industrial planning, 
health planning, etc., are not mere ideologies or essay-writings. They are 
roubles, roubles all the way—nothing but ‘‘ Rupaiyacracy,’’ the play of 
Rupchand oy Rupee-raj. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


8 H. Barnes, History of Western Civilization (New York, 1935), Vol. II, pp. 1002, 
1005. See also J. G. Kretschmann, La congiuntura economica degli ultimi anni in Russia 
(Giornale degli Economist: e Rivista di Statistica, Rome, December, 1928), and H. H. 
Fisher, The Famine in Soviet Russia (New York, 1927). 


8 Bolshevism, Fascism and Capitalism (New Haven, 1984), p, 35. 


Meviews and Notices of Books 


Poetry, Monads and Society. —By Humayun Kabir. Published by the 
University of Calcutta. 1941, Price Rs, 8, 


Poetry, in our day, demands a manifold approach; no wonder that 
the author should have pressed monads into the service of criticism, In 
fact, through experience as well as training in philosophy Mr. Kabir is 
well-equipped to offer new contribution to poetics. He can claim, more- 
over, close acquaintance with social and political values needed for 
writing on ‘‘ Poetry, Monads and Society.” And he has written brilliantly, 

Being quintessential in style and argument this book hardly lends 
itself toa summary review, The main planks are riveted under three 
heads, Poetry is first shown in relation to pleasure and utility; then 
comes the question of catharsis and creative work; finally, poetf? as 
communication is shown in relation to its integral and unitary character. 
An essay on W. B. Yeats is included in the Appendix though it does not 
strictly fall within the limits of the book; especially so as the author has 
not attempted to give his own theories an application value, But this 
is an important commentary on Yeats; the continuity of his works is 
affirmed as against a supposed break between the poet’s Celtic past and 
his modernist phase, We are grateful for a fine piece of literary criticism. 

Mr. Kabir’s outstanding contribution bas perhaps been to insist on 
re-examining terms. From Plato to Collingwood fixed words have been 
used with changing connotation providing a happy playground for 
imprecision and critical pedantry. ‘The author spares none in his tussle 
with nomenclature, What exactly is mimesis? Mimicry, assimilation, 
representation—many ideas join to confuse the issue. In depriving the 
poet of citizenship whom exactly was Plato banishing from his Republic? 
The literary entertainer, the craftsman, the magico-mystical artist or the 
merely derivative scribe and mirror-holder? No rigid categories existed to 
separate such functionaries in art. Mr, Kabir has no difficulty in showing, 
for instance, that ‘‘for Plato there was hardly any distinction between 
craft and art in our sense. ”’ . 

Critics have tried to dispel confusion by emphasising either ‘‘ pleasure ” 
or “utility” but without defining those terms, As Mr, Kabir pleasantly 
observes, ‘‘more often than not...the defenders of the poet have proved 
dangerous allies.’ Much relevant and lively discussion will be found, ` 
in these pages, on the nature of poetic” values. We are rightly told that 
“the attempt to reduce all judgments of value to only one type is the 
temptation most fatal to the utilitarian.” Such temptation, we might 
add, is also most fatal to the aesthetic or hedonistic absolutarian. The 
author has hard words for the utilitarian, Pleasure, however, is also 
utility and one could reverse the order; this aspect has not been fully 
examined, Mr, Kabir, of course, admits social values, but the whole 
scheme of values according to him, is secondary and incidental, ‘‘To 
delight or to uplift is not the function of poetry as such,” 

Here we touch the cardinal point in Mr. Kabir’s thesis. It is based 
on an absolute, or ‘‘ Morfadic’’ concept of poetry. The third chapter 
amplifies the arguments of the first. If poetry is “disinterested,” is 
“ complete ’’—as a monad is complete—in a world of parallel existences, 
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then poetry which is also communication could hardly exist. ‘Expression, ” 

e in verse, would be meaningless, Mr, Kabir recognises this and faces the 
paradox. “The cleavage between the Monadic character -of poetry and 
its communicaiiveness must therefore be resolved. He gives us a new 
and. wider. interpretation of monadology, and a refreshing analysis of relevant 
implications, What more could be done by intellectual argument? 


But theories of poetry soon reach a vanishing point unless criticism is 
brought back to the soil, and tested in reference to living roots and flowers, 
Poetry being organic, literary evalution must deal with the limbs and organs 
through which poetry expresses itself. We seek applied values and a sense 
of the particular. This, however, is criticism offered not against any book 
but against the philosophy of poetics. Mr, Kabir has done much to inform 
his poetics with modern significance. In fact, some of his pages are 
among the most original contributions that we know of in contemporary 
studies on that subject. But poetics in our day is discovering its inadequacy, 
as all generalisations on art must, and coming closer to living realities. That 
is to say, an intimate experience of the creative process and a sense of its 
final mygtery—in relation to the unique in literature—is demanded. The 
author possesses both. We must hope, therefore, that in another bcok 
the theories so lucidly handled here will be shown in the context of living 
verse, Literary criticism must enlarge its boundaries and philosophy also 
attain greater validity. l = 

The chapter on Catharsis and Creativity is important and in some ways 
the most satisfying. And this is in no small measure connected with 
references to Wordsworth, Shelley and Coleridge even if they appear 
momentarily, Particularly enjoyable is the author’s encounter with Dr. 
Richards who along with Dr. Joad has been a target of his attenticn. 
This book will help in exposing professorial cliches. Dr. Richards’ theory 
of belief had already been torn into shreds by the poets whose ‘‘non-belief”’ 
he sought to patronise. All modern poetry is almost violent belief, whether 
theological or communistic. Mr. Kabir, whose ire has bean very properly 
raised, carries farther the work of demolition. But he does more in this 
chapter. His philosophical equipment comes into excellent use in the 
analysis of new psychological theories. He has illuminating remarks to 
make on catharsis in relation to sublimation. Abreactive therapy, complexes 
and censors are discussed; psychoanalysis, evidently, still largely functions 
in literature to provide ‘‘ medical analogies.” But the effect of new 
psychology, in its deeper aspect, needs ampler exposition. Sur-realism, 
for instance, which is touched upon, or techniques of ‘‘ subconscious associa- 
tion ” reflect a new awareness that has enriched poetry. 


» This book is written with wit and discernment and carries the fruits of 
sound scholarship. The reader’s admiration grows as each difficult issue 

- is tackled with vigour and ideas are expressed in a gracious and vivacious 
language. It is difficult to see how any student of literature could afford 
to miss this work in which original thought has been devoted to funda- 
mental literary problems. 


AMIvYA CHAKROVARTY 


Sri Aurobindo and the New Age.—By Anil Baran Ray. Published ky 
John M. Watkins, London. 


a 
The book under review is made out of the articles Mr. Anil Baran Ray 
contributed to The Modern Review, The Hindusthan Review, The Calcutta 
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Review and some other journals. Therein he makes an attempt to expound 
to the reading public the ideal of Sri Aurobindo. According to Aurobindo, 
the salvation of the humau race lies in the recognition of the fundamental 
truth that the universe is at botton spiritual and its end divine, We 
can realize the supreme end of our life--union with the Divine, as he 
points out, by betaking ourselves to integral Yoga and all that. And through 
our yogic effort there will emerge from among us in the course of time an 
altogether new race—-a supra-mentalized race of supermen, each with an 
angelic vision and all-round perfection. Mr. Ray in so many pages of 
his book explains all these in a highly accessible manner. 


He also goes out of his way to say a few words to the sceptics who 
sneer at the idea of supermen. He points out that the ideal is revealed 
to Aurobindo in his yogic intuition and experience and is on that score above 
criticism, We-—ordinary human beings are wallowing in the quagmire of 
mundane life; we sek to understand things with the mind and intelligence. 
We cannot comprehend, as he indicates, far less question a conception 
that owes its origin to yogic vision and is not based on anything earthly, 

He discusses among other things the relation between science, ®hilosophy 
and religion and suggests a synthesis of the three in the light of his Master’s 
teachings. Towards the end of the book he makes an analysis of the contents 
of Sri Aurobindo’s The Life Divine recently published in the form of a 
book—an analysis which will prove both instructive and informative. The 
book is, on the whole, a lucid introduction to Aurobindoism. 


. A, C. DAs 


Leod 


Ourselves 


[I. The Late Mr. Abhayacharan Banerjee—lI. The Radhckanta 
Handiqui Girls’ College, Gauhati.—JIII. The Basanta Gold Medal, 1938,~IV. 
Patent Rights of Discoveries made in University Labaratories.—V. The All-India 
Oriental Canference.—VI. Election of Ordinary Fellows by the Faculties and 
the Registered Graduates. —VII. University Representative on the Bengal 
Tennis Association. ] 


I. Tae LATE MR. ABHAYACHARAN BANERJEE 


The Syndicate at their meeting of the 23rd August, 1941, placed 
on recogi their deep sense of sorrow at the demise of Mr. Abhaya- 
charan’ Banerjee, M.A. (Cantab.), C. E. (Roorkee), M.I.E. (Indy, 
who had been for a long time an Added Member of the Faculty of 
Engineering and a “Member of the Board,.of Studies and other 
Committees and who always helped the University with his wise 
advice. oo 


II. Tue RADHAKANTA HANDIQUI GIRLS’ COLLEGE, GAUHATI 


The Radhakanta Handiqui Girls’ College, Gauhati, has been 
affiliated to this University in English, History, Economics, Sanskrit, 
Assamese (Vernacular) and Bengali (Vernacular) to the B.A. Pass 
standard and also in Assamese (Second Language) to the Intermediate 
standard from*the commencement of the session 1941-42, 


fe w 
Ena e > 


III. Tur Basanta GoLD MEDAL, 1938 
The Basanta Gold Medal will be awarded to Mr. Amarbandhu 
Raychaudhuri, a student of the Scottish Church College, who has 
-successfully competed for the Medal by an essay on ‘‘ Rivers and 
Waterways in their Effect on Rural Health.” 


x Æ * 


IV. Parent Riautrs or DISCOVERIES MADE IN UNIVERSITY 
LABORATORIES 


A committee has been formed to report on the subject of patent 
rights of discoverjes resulting from research york organised by this 
University and partly financed by the Government of India. This 
question has arisen out°of certain correspondence addressed by the 
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Director of the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research and the e 
Commerce Department of the Government of India. The committee 
consists of the following members :— 
The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor. 
Dr. B. C. Roy, B.A., M.D, M.R.C.P, (Lond.), F.R.C.S. 
(Eing.), F.S.M.F. (Bengal). 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Biswas, C.I.E, M.A., B. Ja. 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.D., Barrister-at-Law, 
D.Litt., M.L.A. 


V. THE ALL-[NDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


The All-India Oriental Conference will meet at Hydgyabad in 
the third week of December, 1941. The delegates of this University 
will be chosen by. the Executive Committee of the Council of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Arts., , : 


x ae pA 


VI. ELECTION OF ORDINARY FELLOWS BY THE FACULTIES AND 
THE REGISTERED GRADUATES 


The terms of office as Ordinary Fellows of the undermentioned 
Elected Fellows would expire early next year :— 

Prof. P. C. Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. (Faculty of Science). 

Mr. Manmathanath Ray, M.A., B.L., M.L.A. (Faculty of 
Law). 

Mr. P. N. Banerjee, M.A. (Cantab.), M.I.E. (Ind. ) (Faculty 
of Engineering). 

Mr. Satischandra Ghosh, M.A. (Registered Graduates). 

Mr. Sasikanta Chakravarti, B.B., M.I.P. (Lond.), M.LE. 
(Ind.) (Registered Graduates). 

Our University has provisionally fixed the following dates for elec- 
tion to the Senate, subject to the approval of H. E. the Chancellor :— 
Election by the Faculties—Tuesday, the 20th January, 1942, Election 
by the Registered Graduates—Friday, the 30th January, 1942. 


* a * 


VIL. UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BENGAL TENNIS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jogeschandra Chakravorti, M.A., has been appointed to 
represent this University on the Executive Council of the Bengal 
Tennis Association, Calcutta. ae 
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heresy te Aage 7 Rae , feagal . 

HREE weeks over the Secondary Education Board Bill now 
before the Legislative Assembly of Bengal are weeks of night- 
mare, specially for those who have been charged, in the felicitous 
language of the Speaker-Vice-Chancellor, with the delicate task of 
negotiating an agreed measure. For three weeks these ambassadors 
of goodwill, who are all members of the Legislative Assembly, have 
spent their days and nights in trying to solve the great riddle before 
them. The procedure adopted in the matter of negotiation is some- 
what novel in character. A Select Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the provisions of the Bill on the 28th August, 1940. The 
Select Committee did not have the benefit of the advice of any Hindu 
member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly with the solid exception 
of Mr. Upendranath Edbar who is incidentally a member of the 
(alleged) Scheduled Castes. The Select Committee may have been 
enlightened by our two Caste Hindu Ministers—Sir Bejoy Prosad 
Singha Roy, ang the Maharaja of Cossimbgzar. I do not know. 
The Select Committee presented its report and a motion for the consi- 
deration of the Bill was mooted by the Chief Minister in the 
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Legislative Assembly on that auspicious date—August 18th. Qver 
him hung the mandate of his Coalition Party that the settlement, 
if any, with the Opposition, must be arrived at on or before the 20th 
of August, 1941. While negotiations and discussions relating to a 
compromise were in full progress, the Coalition Party issued a further 
mandate on the Pilot of the Bill that the Bill must be considered on 
and from the 27th August, 1941. The discussion on the Bill with 
the negotiations still in progress began in the Legislative Assembly 
fom the 27th August, 1941. These negotiations are still in progress, 
yet the Government of the day have been obliged to oppose amend- 
ments moved by the Opposition in the House. Division after Division 
is taking place, and the opposition is naturally suffering heavy casu- 
alties in this luftwaffe of the party in power. The positior?®f the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta is indeed embarrassing. 
He is also the Speaker of the Assembly. He has in law to hold his 
scales even in the Legislature between the Government Party and 
the Opposition. He has, therefore, decided to follow the agelong 
proverb—‘‘silence is golden.” The Government very kindly for- 
warded a copy of the Bill to the University for its opinion. The 
Syndicate of the University of Calcutta met many a time and through 
the Vice-Chancellor it reported to the Senate, the body-corporate 
of the University, that important negotiations for settlement were - 
in progress and that, therefore, the Report of the Syndicate on the 
Bill would be placed before the Senate for its opinion if and when 
the negotiations came to grief. The Senate of the Calcutta 
University, which fought many a battle over the proposal for the 
“ reform ” of Secondary Education in this province, has now been 
lulled to blissful slumber. The report of the Syndicate will see the 
light of day when the blue sky above will be overcast with stukas 
sent out by our militant fellow-countrymen of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

The attitude of the various political parties in the Legislative 
Assembly on this Bill is, to use the language of a modern military 
analyst of to-day, ‘‘ extremely confusing.’’ The Chief Minister of 
the province tells the Assembly that he has ‘sympathy with many of 
the amendments defeated by the votesof the members of the Coali- 
tion Party, that he has every sympathy with the measures proposed 
but that at the command of the Chief Whip of bis Party he finds 
himself unable to accept the amendments proposed. Incidentally, 
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the chief Minister, who on another occasion called himself a ‘ Serang,’ 
finds his boat rudderless. Incidentally, the amendments defeated 
in the House so far, embodied proposals which the plenipotentiaries 
of the belligerents acepted by way of compromise. In the “‘ Cabinet "' 
of Bengal, we have four Hindu Ministers eagle-nosed, lynx-eyed, 
ever anxious to maintain the interests of the great community to 
which they belong. Could Daine Suspicion ever whisper that our 
Hindu Ministers in the ‘“ Cabinet ° like the dazzling courtiers of 
“ Le Roi ’’ of France of the seventeenth century dangle at every step 
aud simper at every nod of the great masterpieces of our times ? 
The Opposition to the measure consists mainly of the Hindus and 
members of the Independent (alleged) Scheduled Castes. These 
memisdis in the Legislative Assembly have unfortunately been divided 
between two loyalties—national and sectarian, secular and the religious, 
political and communal. 


teen 


INDIA'S MAGNA CHARTA! 


Just as God in the Bible divided certain political animals into 
sheep and goat, just as parliamentary democracy in England in the 
noon-tide of its glory and power divided not mankind but the ‘‘ voter- 
kind” into Liberal and Conservative, so the Bible of our Constitution— 
the great Magna Charta of Indian liberties—the Government of 
India Act, #936—has in its operation divided the Scheduled Castes 
into Hindu Scheduled Castes and Muslim Scheduled Castes. Both 
are agreed on increased representation of the Scheduled Castes on 
the Constitution of the proposed Secondary Board of Education. The 
manner and the method of representation only divide them. The 
one side is in favour of representation through a joint electorate, the 
other demands nomination, or in the alternative, a separate electcrate 
of the members of the Scheduled Castes. 


Some of the members of the Scheduled Castes go so far as to say 
that they are not Hindus. They were returned to the Assembly under 
the Government of India Act of 1935 as Hindus. In political faith 
they profess to be Muslims. The attitude of our European masters, 
who hold the balance i in the Bengal Legislatiye Assembly, is consist- 
ently inconsistent and unacademic. Mr. Wordsworth, one of their 
members, served the Select Committee, and with his experience of 
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the Indian Edacation Service, his experience as the Principal of the 
Presidency College, Bengal, chose to sign the Report of the Select 
Committee without a note of dissent. In his speech he recommended 
to the Opposition the acceptance of the provisions of the proposed 
Bill as a stiff “dose of castor oil.” Living in this country of non- 
violence for over a quarter of a century Mr. Wordsworth, in these 
strenuous days of hard battle with the forces of evil, namely, Nazism, 
has forgotten the other more potent and quick-acting purges. The 
European Party has indeed tabled a number of amendments. They 
have not been moved yet. If ever they are moved, it can be conf- 
dently predicated that the amendments will constitute their mature 
advice gratis to the members of the Opposition. The prospect of 
a settlement notwithstanding these difficulties appeared brigl but 
unfortunately the future of the Bill, which is certain, has mingled 
itself with the future of the Coalition Party which, some of our Astro- 
physicists calculate, is somewhat uncertain. Our Prime Minister is 
now locked in struggle witb his great political leader Mr. Jinnah. 
His ‘lions’ and ‘tigers’ of the Muslim League are snarling for their 
prey. Whether their thirst will be quenched on the alleged vested 
interests of the Hindus in the matter of Secondary Education, or 
whether they will satisfy their appetite like pensioned-off tigers of 
the forest is a ticklish question which only experienced Zoologists can 
solve. Far from madding crowd’s ignoble strife I often tried to 
visualise that sad day, if it ever comes at all, when the Zoological 
garden of Calcutta, may possibly receive its baptism $f bomb-fire. 
What will then happen? Will the Assyrian then come down like 
wolf on the fold? 

The Secondary Education Bill must have been designed by a 
master-mind. Its provisions have been analysed, discussed so many 
times by a hostile press and a belligerent platform in Bengal during 
the months that heard the rumble of guns, the roar of aeroplanes, 
the subdued crash of falling empires, that it is needless for me to 


recapitulate them or to offer my comments on them. Within the — 


orbit of the proposed Secondary Board will be placed all our high 
schools in the province. They are fifteen hundred in number. Nine 
hundred of them have been built up by years of patient toil from out 
of the funds of the bgggar’s bowl in distant villages notwithstanding 
cast-iron rules of the University, notwithstanding periodical visitations 
from an over-zealous Government inspectorate, ever anxious to 


l 
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detect the slightest political tinge not only in the tone ôf our schools 
but in the composition of their teachers and managers as well. Nine 
hundred of these schools have never received grant-in-aid from the 
public exchequer. They have stood away from the District and the 
Sub-divisional Magistracy. They have not subscribed to the doctrine 
of academic serfdom which has been impressed by our itinerant 
missionaries In the sbape of our Circle Officers, Thanadars and 
Chaukidars for a number of years. Within the orbit of the Board 
will come the Middle English and the Middle Vernacular schools in 
our villages. They number more than 2,500. Within the boundaries 
of the jurisdiction of the Board will also come, for the first time in 
the way of our educational expansion, nearly a thousand Madrasas 
with yfligious education as their ideal. Yet the definition of Secondary 
Education in the Bill is as vague and as boundless as the clear blue 
sky over our heads. ‘‘Secondary Education,” we learn from the 
bill, means ‘‘education other than Primary education or Post- 
Matriculation education provided that the provincial Government 
may by notification declare any form of education to be or not to be 
secondary education.’ The framers of the Bill were obviously 
suffering from cataract in one eye and myopoea in the other. How 
can a nation be great unless its education is broad-based upon an 
ideal? How can a nation become great if the goal of its education 
is simply the Matriculation examination of the University, or the 
School-leaving Certificate merely of a Secondary Board of Educa- 
tion to fit the youth of a country for the high destiny that awaits 
it, to equip its boys and girls in the prime of their lives for the 
discharge of sacred duties, instil in their minds the love of their 
country, faith in its future, hope in its destiny, and charitable 
ideas about the differences existing in the country itself.—These are 
ideals of universal application. This Bill takes no note that Secondary 
Education in every free country of the world includes technical, 
technological, agricultural, industrial, commercial, military and naval 
education. The Bill leaves to an omniscient provincial Government 
the important task of defining Secondary Education. The members 
of the Coalition Party in the Bengal Legislative Assembly believe 
probably with the poet that “men may come and men may go, 
but we go on for ever.” I shall not refer in this connection to the 
meticulous poWer of interference which an all-wise and providential 
provincial Government has retained in its hands with regard to the 
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chairs of the? Secondary Board, its Executive Council, its Com- 
mittees, and shall not refer how the University of Calcutta has been 
sought to be humiliated and strangulated by the provisions of the 
Bill. I shall uot refer here how the inherent right of every single 
University of the world to determine its admission test has been taken 
away by this Bill. I shall not refer to the letters which the Bull 
imposes upon not only all high schools but upon all candidates, male 
or female, who may appear at the Matriculation Examination of the 
future. I shall not refer how discrimination has been made on 
geographical or on communal grounds between the University of 
Calcutta and the University of Dacca. 


MERE ORNAMENTAL FIGURE te 


Our countrymen attach too much importance to the composition 
of the Secondary Board of Education. Do they realise that the 
Secondary Board of Education visualised in the Bill will be not 
only official-ridden, will not only be absolutely communal in character 
sacrificing all sound academic interests? Do they realise that this 
Board will be merely an ornamental figure, that it will meet not more 
than twice or three times every year when there will be a scramble 
for the travelling allowance cheques of members? Do they realise that 
the main-spring of the Constitution is the salaried President of the 
Board nominated by the Provincial Government for a period of three 
years with a possible extension of a further period of two fnore years ? 
Do they realise that the motive powers of the Constitution is the 
Executive Council functioning under the Board? Let me analyse the 
Constitution of the proposed Executive Council. It has indeed been 
invested with practically the whole authority of the Board. On the 
Executive Council will sit—(1} The President (ex-officio), (2) The Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University (ex-officio), (8) The Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dacca (ex-officio), (4) The Director of 
Public of Instruction (ex-officio), (5) The Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction for Muslim Education (ex-officio), (6) The Deputy Directress 
of Public Instruction for female education (ex-officio), (7 & 8) Two 
Inspectors of Schools (ex-officio). All these eight members are nominees 
of the provincial Government. With the exception of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta they are all salaried officials. 
Apart from the eight members there are nine other members of the 
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Eixegutive Council. Of these (a) the University of Calcutta will have 
the good fortune of being represented by three members of the 
Board to be elected by the Board from amongst the representatives 
of the University of Calcutta on the Board. These representatives 
number seven persons: (i) The Head of the Sanskrit Department 
of the University of Calcutta, (i) the Head of the Arabic and Persian 
Department of the University of Calcutta, (iti) five persons elected by 
the Senate of the University of Calcutta of whom two shall be Muslims 
and three shall be Hindus (of whom one shall be a member of the 
Scheduled Castes). We must not forget that directly 80 per cent. 
of the members of the Senate of the University of Calcutta are 
nominees of the provincial Government. (b) The University of Dacca 
will Is? represented on the THxecutive Council by two members 
Of these two members one shall be a Hindu and another 
shall be a Muslim. The Muslim members of the Executive 
Council, supposed to be representing the University of Dacca 
will be elected from amongst Muslim members of the Board, 
that is to say, the Provost of one of the Muslim Halls of the 
University of Dacca, the Head of the Department of Islamic Studies 
and Arabic of the University of Dacca, and one nominee of the 
Executive Council of the University of Dacca who shall be a Muslim. 
(c) The remaining four members will be elected by the Board from 
the members of the Board other thin the so-called representatives 
of the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. Of these, two shall be 
Muslims, one shall be a member of the Scheduled Castes, one shall 
ba an Anglo-Indian or a European. Analysing the composition of 
the Executive Council, on the Executive Council will sit, therefore, 
eight officials of whom four to five at least may be Muslims. Of the 
remaining members, four shall be Muslims, one a member of the 
Scheduled Castes another either an Anglo-Indian or a European. 
The remaining three will be Hindus. Independent thought will be 
represented on the Executive Council either by official or by subservient 
wisdom and specialized knowledge in sectarian principles. 


SMOKE-SCREEN OF COMPROMISE 


Political pugilists and strategists may digcover that behind the 
negotiations now proceeding for settlement, there hes the idea of 
weakening and stifling opposition inside the Legislature and outside 
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by means of an all-embracing canopy or an all-prevading smpke- e 


screen in the shape of a compromise. To political Bengal and to our 
philosophic academicians behind cloister-pale I say— 


‘* Shades of the Helots, Greece 
change thy foes, 
Thy fate is still the same. 
Thy glorious days are o'er 
But not thy years of shame.”’ 


THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Dr. Benoy SARKAR 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF NoNn-COMPETITIVE FiCONOMY ~ 


-N every study of Social metabolism it is worth while to examine the 

facts and phenomena of Soviet Russia such as have bearings on rural- 
urban sociology. It may be pointed out that so far as inter-mental 
process&, inter-human relations, sociations, action-patterns, pluralisy 
patterns, methods of societal transformation and forms of group re- 
construction are concerned, it is hardly possible to make any distinction 
between the Sovietic and the non-Soviet worlds. The identities, equa- 
tions and similarities are profound. But there is one tremendous and 
epochmaking distinction. This is to be found in the sociations consti- 
tuting the abolition of private capital and private profit. It is comm:- 
nism that makes the differentium between the societal processes and 
relations of the bourgeois regions and those of Soviet Russia. In the 
world today (since 1917) there are two socialisms. One is bourgeois or 
capitalistic socialism. The other socialism is non-capitalistic commi- 


nism, 

(‘0 economy that has been established in Soviet Russia is one of 
the\greatest embodiments of satya (truth), shiva (good) and sundara. 
(beauty) conceivable in human affairs. The state is the only capitalist 
and the only ‘* profiteer.” It is also the only producer.* No indivi- 
dual can possess capital, and no individual can function as the producer 
of goods for the market. The term, cash or money, as normally under- 
stood, has therefore ceased to exist in the Soviet dictionary. \The 
negation of money as an economic category is one of the marvels vf 
economic theory as well as of economic — In so far as these are 
facts, we can believe that the holding of cash¢ér attempt at saving by 
private citizens is meaningless. No future investment is possible. If 
there be any cash or saving left somehow with anybody it has got to de 


*L. E. Hubbard : "Soviet Money and Finance se (London, 1936}, p. 202. See the chup- 
ter entitled ‘In Place of “Profit” in Sv and Bl Soviet Communism : A New Civi- 
lisation? (London, 1936), Vol. IT, pp. 697-804, 
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used unimedigtely,—say, in the course of a year, —to purchase current 
output. {To all intents and purposes the Soviet régime is a bartex-eco- 
nomy on a continental scale. 


All these and the following observations are based on the hypothests 
that no non-communistic items are surviving in Soviet Russia. My 
interpretations in this paper are to be taken as subject to this funda- 
mental limitation. Every proposition that looks sweepingly general is 
to be taken in a modified manner. Besides, since my orientations are 


thoroughly pluralistic in every field touched upon in this study as in 


others, the question of an extremist monism can never arise in connec- 
tion with my reactions to Soviet Russia. Exceptions and modifications 
are to be understood as a matter of course. 


Another item of the good realized by the economic systemeof Soviet 
Russia may be described as follows : {In this socio-economic pattern no 
individual can possibly spend his incomme on more goods and services 
than can be consumed at one.* Nobody can own a big house and 
grounds with servants nor a private yacht, etc. At the most the rich 
man can buy a piano or fur-coat or spend a few days in a luxurious hotel. 
But the prices charged of him are much beyond what it-costs the state 
to supply the or As Soviet Russia has 170 million inhabi- 
tants the social theory run to the effect that every Russian’s claim on 
the state amounts on the average to about 1/170 millionth of the ae) 
yearly flow of consumption goods. 


(The social pattern of Soviet Russia renders private or individual 
saving superfluous. The requirements of the invalid and the aged per- 
sons are taken care of by the state) Needless to observe that mvalidity 
and old age are two of the eveatést risks of human beings.t In case 
these two risks can be borne by the society, the individual is bound to feel 
totally secure and dispense with saving against the rainy dav. As 
pointed out in my Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics (Calcutta, 
1936), social insurance is the greatest single achievement of industrial 
civilization. This achievement of bourgeois socialism has been carried 
over to communistic socialism by the statesmen of Bolshevik Russia. 
„By no means, however, should this kind of social legislation be thought- 
lessly exhibited as something specific or as a differential achievement of 
Bolshevik Russia’ 

(The “ collective ° and ‘‘ individual ’’ cultivators are compelled to 
deliver 25 per cent. of*the output to the state. The price paid by the 


* Hubbard, p, 187, + Ibid., p. 182. 
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æ state,to these cultivators is low but not so low that they have to starve.* 
The state, however, charges very high prices when it re-sells the crops. 
But the prices at which they are re-sold are not so high that the people 
cannot buy. The bazar prices, if this category should at all be employed 
in the Soviet economy, depend entirely on what the state considers to 
be the requirements of cultivators and the other citizens. 
| Price as understood in Ricardian (classical) or neo-Ricardian (neo- 
classical) economics does not exist in Soviet Russia. It does not depend 
on demand and supply. It has nothing to do with the cost of produc- 
tion. The amount of production for the entire country is fixed by the 
state without reference to expenses or requirements. The consumption 
is likewise fixed for each individual by the state. There is no buying 
and seldifig as commonly understood. Nobody can buy more than a 
fixed quantity.| Prices are fixed by the state arbitrarily, t.e., without 
reference to the labour, materials and other costs of production. The 
goods and services supplied to richer individuals are, as we have seen, 
charged exorbitant prices, t.e., prices fixed at the discretion of the state 
í The wages and salaries are likewise arbitrary. They are fixed ih 
such a manner that every individual can meet two kinds of expenses. 
Tirst come the expenses of consumption; t.e., the prices of goods and 
services required by him. In the second place, there are taxes, postage, 
loans, subscriptions, etc., which every individual must, make to the 
state.} The Soviet economy is a profitless econdmy in the sense that 
profits of the producer or enterpreneur belong automatically to the state? | 
In keepimg with the other parts of the Bolshevik socio-economic 
Gestalt the currency (or money) also is entirely arbitrary. The ques- 
tion of a standard does not arise because the state manages it and 
because this currency cannot be used for foreign purposes. The entire 
foreign trade is the business of the state and along with it the currency i 
for foreign trade,—namely, gold. The cover for the currency is like- 
wise not an important affair because the individuais do not have to 
hoard it or use it as an instrument for saving. No saving is conceivable. 
The state issues exactly that amount of currency which is likely to 
meet all the wages and salaries.§ These wages and salaries are, as we 
have seen, so regulated that they are enough to cover the prices as well 
as the taxes. ) 
It is obvious that money in the sense understood by orthodox | 
economic science*of the last three generation? does not exist in the 


* Hubbard, pp. 272-278. + Ibid., pp. 178-182. 
+ Ibid., p. 69, § Ibid., p. 69: 
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Soviet sonny: Tt is nothing’ but a symbol or common denomnatore _ 
to facilitate the distribution of resources. We may believe that the 
German economist, Knapp’s Staatliche Theorie des Geldes (The Statal 
Theory of Money, 1905) has found an application in Russia. {According 
to Knapp money has no intrinsic value but possesses the one that the 
state chooses to attach to ‘it. A quantitative theory of money is un- 
thinkable in the Utopian conditions of the Bolshevik régime. Value in 
every form and in every sense—-wages, rents, prices—is determined by 
the will of the state and in accordance with its conception of what the 
individuals should demand and what they ought to supply} 


Tur THEORY oF Communistic ECONOMICS 


Perhaps it is not without significance to note that the Soviet 
pattern has followed to a certain extent the very fundamental principle 
of Fichte’s Der Geschlossene Handelsstaat (Closed Commercial State, 

- 1800).* In that book he declared his philosophy as follows, dass 
der Staat vor allem Handel des Auslandes sich gänzlich verschliesse 
/(that the state first and foremost entirely close the foreign trade). 

(The principle of this closing of foreign trade by the state has 
been carried out in Soviet Russia by completely nationalizing or mono- 
polizing it, i.e., preventing the people from having any trade With 
foreign countries. .The variation from Fichte’s programme must not be 
ignored, however. But one aspect of the totalitarian abolition of 
foreign trade envisaged by Fichte is observable in the Bolshevik state. 
The currency of Soviet Russia is not in any way connected with that 
of foreign countries. It serves its own internal purpose and is regulated ` 
without reference to the international money (gold and silver). It is 
interesting that in this regard also Fichte’s basic philosophy has been 
applied by the Bolsheviks to practical statesmanship 1) | 

| In Fichte’s system the most decisive factor is the abolition of the 

Wéltgeld (world-money or international money), the withdrawal of 
gold and silver from circulation, and the establishment of Landesgeld 
(local or national money) without reference to gold or ~~ I am not 
trying to establish an equation between the ideologies and‘institutions 
of the Bolshevik economists and the speculative abstractions of 
Fichtean idealism. But that the idealistic Utopia of 1800 threw out 
certain suggestions wbich it has been possible tp work out in the 
practical Utopia of Soviet communists may not be doubted. 


* See the edition of 1922 (Leipzig Meiner Co.), pp. 6, 90, 99, 103, 111, 128, 
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e Those who have not seen the Russian financial system in operation 
can hardly visualize to what extent and within what spheres the com- 
petition of orthodox economics is still perceptible in the Soviet economy. 
I have not been in Soviet Russia and do not know the Russian language. 
There is, therefore, every chance of my being misled by Anglo- 
American or Franco-German propaganda.’ A“few doses of competition 
in certain limited fields may not be entirely lacking. But scientifically 
speaking, the situation described above would justify F. A. von Hayek's 
position in Economica” (London) to the effect that competitive economy 
and the Soviet economy.are two, distinctly, separate patterns. 

The farthest removed from this economy is that which, in spite of 
large doses of state intervention, has been introduced in England. {| In 
‘ The?Strength of Democracy °t Donal Tyerman attempts to prove 
that in England “ democracy has proved to be no less state-minded 
than dictatorship.’’ In his analysis the ‘‘ characteristic English attempt 
to institute state supervision and control without abandoning the healthy 
stimuli of private enterprise, competition and private risk-bearing has 
created a state very different from the laissez fatre fiction which is so 
often contrasted disadvantageously with the controlled economies of 
other countries.” ) Be it observed at once that Sovietic economy is. 
entirely unintelligible in the categories of Tyerman, . 
Nor is E. Durbin’s Politics of Democratic Socialism (London, 
1940), inspite of its attempts at understanding Leninism, calculated to 
exhibit the real achievement of the Sovietic economy. The revolu- 
tionary departures consummated by Soviet Russia from the conventional 
track of socialistic étatisme are tremendous and too radical to be com- 
prehended by the complacent ideologies indulged in by the Labour 
Imperialists of Kur-America. It is, altogether, a clean slate on which 
Lenin wrote the new A.B.C. for homo economicus as well as for man 
as a political animal. Even Leninism IT,f as developed by its manager, 
Stalin, cannot likewise be comprehended in terms of the conventional 
non-communistic socialism. 

The socialistic régime established in England in pre-1939 years as 
well as under the totalitarian conditions of the so-called war-communism 
is but an instance of what is called ‘‘ partial socialization.” Tyerman 
and Durbin have gone far enough for this partial socialization. This is, 





s ` $ 


* London, May, 1940 (article, ` Socialist Calculation—-The Competitive Solution"). 
t Lloyds Bank, Lid. Monthly, London, September, 1988. 
tB, K. Sarkar: ‘' Stalin as the Manager of Leninism No. II.” (Calcutta Review, 
Baptaniber: 1988). 
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however, the farthest removed from the complete socialization consam- 
mated by the Soviet economy. The German economist, Lifemann, has 
made it perfectly clear in his Geschichte und Kritik des Sozialismus 
(Leipzig, 1922) that partial socialization ‘‘ in no way alters the present- 
day economic order.” The traditional economist will likewise have to 
agree with L. von Mises when he, as quoted by another German 
economist, Georg Halm,* points out in Aapitalismus und Soztalismus 
that under conditions of partial socialization the ‘‘ essential character- 
istics of the socialist economy cannot appear at all '’ because the general 
economic pattern of the society is that of ‘‘ uncontrolled ° commercial 
activity ‘+ 

The achievements of Soviet Russia in the economic sphere cannot 

be appraised at their proper worth and indeed even understoo¢*unless 
‘one is “prepared to make a sharp distinction between the ordinary 
-socialistic economy and the communistic economy. The differences 
have been correctly exhibited by Halm in his paper on ‘‘ Further Con- 
siderations on the Possibility of Adequate Calculation in a Socialist 
Economy ” ‘published in Collectivist Economic Planning.t Be it 
-observed, however, that Halm is neither a communist nor a socialist. 

His economic analysis is in my judgment acceptable in theory. + 

The facts and interpretations of the Soviet economy such as have 
been offered by me in the preceding pages would but be a confirma- 
‘tion of what Halm believes. (‘‘ Where, as in Soviet Russia under the 
Five-Year-Plan,’”’ says he, ‘‘‘the state is governed in such a way that 
‘the provision of the people with even the necessaries of’ life becomes 
almost a matter of indifference, the purely economic poiht of view 
' ceases to be relevant.’’ Classical or neo-classical economics, as I have 
' pointed out above, cannot have Soviet Russia as its field for illustrations 


except as instances of ‘‘ non-economic ”’ forces or motives and activities. | 


23 


‘Soviet economics is the economics of ‘‘ imperfect competition 
‘clously carried out in a totalitarian cana 

The Swedish economist, Gustav Cassel, in his Theoretische 
Sozaldkonomie§ takes the view that in the centrally and rationally 
organized socialistic economy, the cost principle would in fact have 
io be adhered to much more closely than is possible in the existing 


* © Further Considcrations®on. the Possibility of Adequate Calcflation in a Socialist 
ait ae ” in Collectivistic Economice Planning, ed. by F, von Hayek (London, 1935), 
p. 190. 

+ Jena, 2nd edition, 1932, p. 98. 

+ Edited by F. A. von Hayek (London, 1985), pp. 183-185, 136-138, 

§ Leipzig, 1927, p. 115, 
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economic order. T'he idea is (1) that even without markat, competition 
ande the processes associated with them there is a mathematically cal- 
culable equilibrium price of the means of production, and (2) that this 
theoretically determined pricing system has a universal objective vali- 
dity and can be applied under any conditions. This conception of 
price is too abstract and rigid. It serves only to define price as some- 
thing formal, as a logical category. But this ideal price scheme cannot 
be identical with the actual price in an economy. Halm* is right 
when he opposes this view and asserts that prices cannot be determined 
in the socialistic economy according to the principle of cost. In any 
case, as he says, prices cannot be calculated with the help of the equa- 
tions or mathematical formulae. Equally acceptable is his position that 
a pricing process determined by the value-scales of individuals is irre- 
concilaffie with an arbitrary programme of production. 


Von HAYEK’S RATIONAL Economics ON ECONOMIC PLANNING 
Mann ape ern 


(In the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Present State of the Debate” of 
Collectivist Economie Planning von Hayekt cities Brutzkus’s Economic 
Planning in Russia (London, 1935) in support of his contention that 
planned economy is an economic failure. The ‘‘ possibility of success- 
ful planning ’’ is questioned by him as an economic theorist on the 
evidences of the data furnished by Brutzkus from the Russian experi- 
ment.) In my paper on ‘‘ Social Metabolism ’’ (Calcutta Review, 
September, 1941), I have already cited one of Brutzkus’s papers in 
German in connection with the analysis of ‘‘ Social Metabolism in 
Soviet Russia” He finds. finds, as we know, the achievements of the first 
five-vear plan very defective. 

The same ery defective is accepted by von Hayek when he savs: 
‘‘ The best tractor factory may not be an asset, and the capital invested 
in it is a sheer loss, if the labour which the tractor replaces is cheaper 
than the cost of the material and labour, which goes to make a tractor, 
plus interest.” He finds ”’ excessive development of some lines of 
production at the expense of others and the use of methods which are 
inappropriate under the circumstances.” Another sign of the lack of 
success Js to be encountered, he thinks, in the ‘* overdevelopment of 
some, industries ati a cost which was not justified by the importance of 
their increased output.” According to von Hayek one can “‘ see un- 
checked the ambition of the engineer to apply,the latest developments 


* Collectivist Economic Planning, ed. by F. A. von von Hayek (London, Cae pp. 184-186, 
88. 
+ Ibid., pp. 204-205, fi 
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made elsewhexe without considering whether they were economically 
suited in the situation.” In his judgment the “‘ use of the latest 
methods of production, which could not have been applied without 
central planning, mee % a symptom of a misuse of resources rather 
than a proof of success.’ 


The data furnished by. Brutzkus are perhaps quite authentic. And 
as economic theorist, von Hayek has offered the interpretations of 
économique rationnelle, i.e., rational economics.’’ There is nothing 
objectionable in such methods of interpretation. Pure economics, the 
science of unhampered competition, knows nothing but rationality. As 
rational economist, von Hayek places before himself two legitimate 
tests of success. The first is the ‘‘ goods which the system actually 
delivers to the consumer.” The second is the ‘ rationality gor irra- 
tionality of the decisions of the central authority.) In economic Studies 
and investigations we are used to this kind of reasoning. It is indeed 
on such postulates that economics functions as a science. 


( And yet it is questionable if the rational interpretations are reason- 
able in the “‘ ordinary ”’ sense of rationality. The phrases like “ misuse 
of resources,’’ ‘‘ sheer loss,” ‘‘ unchecked amibition,’’ ‘‘ over-develop- 
ment,’’ ete., are perhaps to a certain extent justified from the “‘ purely ”’ 
economic viewpoint. But they may not be justified if we understand 
rationality as something not exclusively confined to the profit-loss cal- 
culus of the homo @conomicus. Once we remove the category, 
“ rational,” from.the ‘‘ technically ° economic or hedonistic domain 
and employ it in the larger sense of serviceable or useful in the com- 
prehensive programme of life, the data furnished by Brutzkus may not 
have to be interpreted as symptoms of ‘“sheer loss,” ‘‘ misuse,” or 
‘* over-development.’’ Besides, even hedontstically, a short-period loss 
may turn.out to be a gain in the long run. Instances of temporary 
withdrawals or strategic retreats combined with ultimate victory are 
well known in military oper ations. Their analogues in economic and 
other affairs are too numerous to be overlooked in social science. 


& hedonism, or economic rationality, t.e., the doctrine of minimum 
efforts and maximum gain were to be the criterion many economic or 
financial policies normally undertaken by a state would have to be des- 
cribed .as .‘‘ sheer losses,’’ ‘“ unchecked ambitions,’ or ‘f misuses 
of resources.” Experiments connected with the efforts to industrialize 
an agricultural region, or to introduce. untried ctops or their new 
varieties among the farmers of a country always involve financial losses. 
The tariff policies of virtually every region have often been guided by 
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_motives which economically have spelt nothing but wastes and mis- 
directed energies. Hardly any patriotic venture to raise the technocra- 
tic niveau or socio-economic standard of a region has been a hedonis- 
tically rational, i.e., profit-yielding business proposition. In very many 
spheres of life, including the material, financial considerations do not 
play the predominant rôle. Sheer losses, unpaying concerns, wastes 
have often to be undertaken in a deliberate manner. It is only in this 
sense, perhaps, that the Soviet economy can, if at all, be described as 
something irrational, unsuccessful, or uneconomic.) 


On a short-period view these outlays (like war-expenditures) have 
to be treated as losses from hedonistic considerations but at the same 
time as positive gains, contributions, services gr achievements from non- 
hedonistig@view-points. But even from hedonistic view-points these 
measures may have another appraisal if the mind be free enough to 
think beyond the day-to-day. or weekly estimates and annual budgets 
t.e., short-term results. In long-period valuations, not many of these 
efforts, measures, policies or plannings are likely to be appraised as 
losses or failures and therefore irrational or uneconomic. 


Tus POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS 


The criticism of the totalitarian planned economy of the Soviet 
régime from an exclusively economic viewpoint is not perfectly reason- 
able. (‘The Soviet economy is as. yet -by nature non-economic. Exactly 
when it may grow into a really economic system it is difficult to guess. 
But even under*the third five-year plan (1938-42) the system is nob 
calculated to allocate the economic resources with a view to ‘‘ minimum 
expenses ’’ and ‘‘ maximum returns.’’ The perfect methodology of the 
homo economicus cannot yet function in this régime. & is consciously 
going in for those methods which are relatively morè expensive and 
less remunerative.) The explanation is obvious, depending as it does 
on the very nature and content of the Bolshevik régime. 


There is undoubtedly economics in the Bolshevik revolution.. But 
a monistic ‘‘ economic interpretation ’’ cannot explain this revolution, as 
I have indicated in another context. The frst important fact about it 
is that it is a political revolution. And the second important fact about 
it is that it is a social revolution. /The political and social aspects are 
the two special contributions of the Soviet régime. Industrial expan- 
sion, mechanization, technocratization, rationalization, planification, 
centralization, estatization, etc.,—these are not specific Bolshevik 


patents. They belong to the paraphernalia of world-capitalism, especial- 
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ly in its adůlt phases. So far as these items are concerned, it has been. 
pointed out several times that Soviet Russia's achievements are great 
by the standard of Czarist Russia but rather modest by the standard of 
the “adult ”’ Idata technocratic powers. This evaluation is in 
keeping with my ‘‘ equations of world- economy.” + (Calcutta Review, 
June, 1941). 

Incidentally be it observed that July 21, 1941 was celebrated as the 
‘* Soviet day °’ by some of the journalists, advocates and intellectuals of 
Calcutta. The manifesto issued by them made liberal use of the 
material furnished in Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s Soviet Communism 
a New Civilisation? (London, 1936). But it is curious that this mani- 
festo fought shy of communism and Marxism and merely eulogized the 
scientific, industrial, technical and educational achievements of the 
Bolsheviks. Evidently this kind of appreciation might be conferred on 
any and every country that has tried to modernize itself. By no means 
does this manifesto do justice to the one thing for which the Sovietic 
regime is especially worth while, namely, communism as embodied in 
the two revolutions, political and social. In case Soviet Russia be held 
‘uo for admiration on account of the activities which have become com- 
monplace in the socialistic legislation of the two hemispheres since 
Bismarck introduced social insurance and other forms of state socialism 
lit would be but betraying a lack of understanding in regard to the con- 
‘tributions of communism as distinguished from socialism. 

Whatever be the value of the total industrial-technocratic achieve- 
ments of Soviet Russia, they are not the only or even the chief features 
of the Bolshevik revolution. The really characteristic features have to 
be appraised adequately in every scientific estimate. Even without 
kaving political affiliations of any sort the objective student of Soviet 
Russia should not fail to point out that communism is its differentiwm 
from all other countries, socialistic or otherwise. My reactions to 
Soviet Russia as to other countries or to political programmes in general 
at home or abroad are purely academic. They have no party affiliations 
and are to be treated as entirely non-political and impersonal. 

(‘The political revolution of the Bolshevik régime has transferred 
power, prestige and position, from certain conventional individuals, 
families or groups to altogether new individuals, families or groups. 
The achievement of the Bolshevik régime in the political revolution is 
perhaps fairly complete and totalitarian. The layge numbers of dis- 
contented and suppressed as well as depressed individuals, families and 
groups of the old pattern are being ignored for the time being in this 
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statement. For some time they are not likely to be in & position to 
raise their heads or open their mouths. The Russo-German war (since 
22 June, 1941) may create new situations and furnish opportunities for 
the self-assertion of the suppressed non-communists and anti-commiu- 
nists. On the other hand, those individuals and groups belonging to the 
poor and the pariah classes who have got their first chances in life to 
rise as industrial experts, technical leaders and military-navalaerial 
captains are likely to be the stanchest champions of the Bolshevik 
régime. And their name is legion. 


The objective of the social ae in the Bolshevik régime is to 
liquidate the old proprietors of economic resources and create new 
proprietors. This liquidation combined with re-creation is being con- 
summatefl in and through the abolition of private 7 ital-profit-savings 
and the establishment of state > capital-profit- -S&VINES. 


It is the poor and the pariah,—+.e., those classes who in conven- 
tional economics, po biology, eugenics and sociology are consi- 
dered to be “ unfit,’’ Incompetent, worthless, dysgenic and unqualified 
—that are being elevated inch by inch to higher economic, social and 
political levels. ‘Training and education cost money. The expenses 
for the manufacture of experts in different lines have to be paid. 
The factories, workshops, farms and other business establishments in 
and through which the illiterates, unskilled workers and peasants are 
being built up as engineers, chemists, agrar-technicians, industrial 
leaders, mailitary-naval-aerial experts and so forth cannot therefore 
afford to show’ tempting results in the balance-sheets of dividends and 
profits. The entire country of teeming millions is at school, so to say, 
and no schools or educational institutions are economically paying 
propositions. ‘This is the most fundamental consideration in the econo- 
mics of political and social revolutions as embodied in the Sovietic 
régime. It is not to be overlooked in any realistic analysis. 


This social revolution requires to be analyzed by the economist 
rather carefully. As long as the economic motive is to annihilate the 
old proprietary foundations, the success of the Soviet economy is to be 
examined just in this particular sphere and not in the conventional 
spheres known to the economist. (a is not necessarily the technically, 
intellectually or otherwise most competent individuals or groups that 
the Bolshevik régime is anxious to render prosperous. It is those indi- 
viduals or groups that otherwise would hardly have the chances to 
taste any the least prospérity which are being consciously and deliberate- 
ly elevated to the positions of relative opulence and culture. Discrimi- 
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nation is béing planfully exercised by the Soviet régime against those, 
individuals or groups that normally, i.e., if left to themselves, might 
monopolize the economic resources. An economic system like this is 
not out to deliver the goods at the ‘‘ cheapest rates ’’ or incur the “‘ least 
wastes ’’ or ‘‘ minimum expenses.” ‘‘ Imperfect competition —-of the 
most extreme type.is the sine..qua_non. of this economics. 


The charge against the Soviet economy that it is a system of 
greater’ wastes, higher costs, lower returns and more expensive goods 
or services than the bourgeois or competitive economy is, therefore, 
irrelevant; ` The wastefulness of this system by the ordinary capitalistic 
standard is to be taken for granted for some long time yet.) 


[Similarly the Bolshevist régime does not care to invest the 

country’s resources exclusively in those enterprises for which*there are 
natural or traditional advantages in Russia. Its ambition is to develop 
those other lines along which the energies and resources of the men 
and women of Russia, if left to themselves, would never be directed. 
It is not the line of least resistance that the Soviet régime has cared 
to follow in agriculture, manufacture and commerce. Accordingly the 
last thing to look for in the Soviet economy is ‘‘ economizing,’’ the 
voidance of wastes, the establishment of profitable enterprises, ete. | 
The charge against the Bolshevik régime that it has been frittering 
away the Russian resources in hyper-industrialization, the production of 
Produktionsmittel, i.e., of producers’ goods, tools and machines, trac- 
tors, automobiles, aeroplanes and such other ‘‘ luxury articles,” and 
neglecting the adequate supply of consumers’ goods is tlerefore another 
irrelevant criticism of this economy. It is part and parcel of the social 
revolution aimed at by the Bolshevik régime to promote for a certain 
period those economic activities which, normally speaking, have not 
attracted the Russian investors of the capitalist régime. The fact that 
in the Russo-German war (since 22nd June, 1941) the German com- 
manders are admitting the powerful resistance offered by the Russian 
army is proof positive that the hyper-industrialization and super-techno- 
cratization promoted by the five-year plans have been justified, 


(In the competitive or capitalistic economies of the bourgeois world 
more or less similar phenomena are perceptible in diverse fields.) In 
‘The Theory of Wages in the Light of Social Insurance and Public 
Finance ° (Indian Journal of Economics, Allahabad, J uly, 1986) I have 
pointed out that the wage systems of today are uneconomic or non- 
economic. { The wage rates are not determined exclusively by com- 
petition, demand and supply, or the total costs, etc., as we generally 
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beljeve. As long as the workingmen’s premia for sickness, unemploy- 
ment, old age and other forms of social insurance come in part from 
the state both the workingmen and the employers assume, so to say, 
the character of the ‘‘ pupils ’’ or wards of the community. The wages 
as well as dividends are thereby endowed with social, political and at 
any rate non-economic characteristics. The rates do not happen to be 
what they are because the natural or competitive conditions of the 
market determine the marginal productivity or utility in a particular 
manner. They depend chiefly on the fact that the society through 
the government wishes that certain enterprises have to be carried on by 
private investors, employers and businessmen in the interests of the 
country. The more significant fact in-this pattern is that in order to 
enableéthe businesses to function the bourgeios state is prepared to sub- 
sidize them indirectly bv offering premium grants for the working- 
- men’s social insurance, and thereby relieving the employers of the 
burden of paying adequate wages. It is not only workingmen that are 
protected or subsidized by the state in and through this system of 
‘‘ imperfect competition ’’ as embodied in social instance, but the 
financiers and capitalists as well. | 


The entire Soviet economy may be regarded as a huge all- 
comprehensive and totalitarian embodiment of this principle of State- 
financed social insurance as obtaining in the capitalistic-competitive- 
bourgeois economies. Certain groups of men and women are being 
paid wages or salaries in Soviet Russia at certain rates without reference 
to the returris from their services because the Bolshevik state recognizes 
the claims of those groups as a necessity of the community.* In the 
same manner certain industries, trades and agricultural occupations are 
being financed in Soviet Russia without reference to their worth as 
paying concerns because the Bolshevik state considers these enterprises 
to be the national requirements of the Russian people. 


(Another illustration may be found in the ‘war-economies of 
bourgeois states. During war conditions it is military necessity that 
dictates every item in the national economy. Roads, railways, canals, 
farms, Industries, trades, banks, business houses,—everything is created, 
remodelled, demolished, or rationalized with a view to the supreme 
demands of war. Exactly how much of these activities, transactions or 
enterprises is economic, t.e., rational in the hedonist calculus of the 
homo economicus is a matter for lengthy debates. Anti-war parties in 


*See the Section on ‘* Payment according to Social Value’”’ in S. and B. Webb. 
Soviet Communism—A New Civilisation? (London, 1936), Vol. IT, pp. 712-715." _ 
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every state do not refrain from challenging the utility or econdmical œ 
worth-whileness of many of the financial outlays which the war-autho- 
rities undertake. The only reply to such anti-war economic ideologies 

is military necessity: 

‘In Soviet Russia, likewise, it is the demand of the social revolution 
that dictates everything in the economic system from the starting of a 
tractor factory to the abolition of the individual moujzk (peasant) farm. Jy 
The economist, armed as he is with his Ricardian or neo-Ricardian 
mathematics, 1s sure to find many of these Sovietic enterprises as tissues 
of wastes, losses, incompetent: managements, uneconomic activities 
from top to bottom, { But there can always be one reply from the 
Bolshevik régime. It is the interest of the social revolution that is 
being furthered by all these means, wasteful although some 8 them 
may appear to certain eyes.)( While discussing the investments or 
payments from the standpoint‘of “ social value ° it is not necessary, 
of course, to justify real wastes, t.e., reckless losses, destructions, ete., 
brought about by negligence, sabotage, or unskilled management. Such 
wastes may be controlled and remedied. ag a result of training, 
experience, discipline and cumulative activity. 


THe Non-Hconomic DHARMAS OF THE SOVIET REGEME 


The student of social metabolism cannot, in any case, afford to 
ignore some of the non-economic dharmas, satyas, etc., already developed 
in the Soviet régime. In the first place, a very large number of men and 
women may be taken “to have acquired seli-consciousness and indivi- 
duality on account of the new methods of living associated with indus- 
trialism and technocracy. The standard of living of poor and pariah 
families may likewise be taken to have been raised under this system. 
The individuality and the higher standard of life have certainly pro- 
moted a new morale and a novel orientation to mankind and the uni- 
verse. What ought to be described as a new spirituality is undoubtedly 
pervading the thoughts and activities of many peasants and illiterates. 
The impact of this morale and spiritual force on the fighting aptitudes 
and military strength of certain sections of the soldiers and officers 
‘should have to be counted as a positive fact.) And this is independent 
of the consideration as to whether or not such sections are confirmed 
socialists or communist (See the Section on ‘‘ The Political and 
Social Revolutions °’). 

(Secondly, however dictatorial the leaderocracy of Soviet Russia 
may happen to be, there is no gainsaying the fact that millions of men 
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and women have got acculturated to discussions, debatés, conferences, 
criticisms and counter-criticisms of public questions of the most varied 
character. Government by discussion has become a reality in the social 
ecology. of Russia under the Bolsheviks. From the meanest 
village soviet up to the highest presidium of the cosmopolis there is no 
rung of the political, constitutional or administrative hierarchy where 
men and women are not habitually called upon to discuss in meetings 
or conferences. This is a kind of democracy which was unknown in 
the encyclopedia of public life in Czarist Russia. Bolshevik Russia is 
a subcontinent of legion or myriads of popular assemblies, cgmmittees, 
commissariats, commissions, councils, boards, and so forth.* J This de- 
mocratic background of the new society established by the politics of ` 
Soviet | puussia will have to be appraised at its proper worth while esti- 
mating the military value of the Bolshevik troops and generals. This 
also is to be treated as something independent of the socialistic or com- 
munistic economic ideologies. 


( ast, butnot-least, must be mentioned the intensification of the 
traditional patriotism, love of fatherland or nationalism of the Russian 
people. Although theoretically unassimilable to the Marxist ideologies 
of class-struggle and international proletariat without fatherlands, 
nationalism or patriotism has perhaps never been crushed or eclipsed 
in the Sovietic régime.) Rather, the students of social metabolism might 
not be very far from the truth if they were to believe that like Pan- 
“minism) is but o one P the Russian forms of nationalism, being indeed 
the latest. Or, in any son au may have been the tenets of Marx 
or Lenin in regard to nationalism vis-à-vis class-struggle, socialism, com- 
munism or Proletkult, the Stalin régime since 1924 has been syste- 
matically promoting the cult of the country or the homeland, the war 
against enemies, the nation’s heroic past, and the glories of Russian 
language, tradition, achievements and culture in no o ambiguous manner. 


ean a man 
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i doxial nationalism maniteatsd: ei in e pride i in the achieve- 
ments of the first five-year plan (1928-32). About that time Russian 
workingmen, engineers and publicists felt convinced about their 
national mission in the world. Love for their home-land became ae 


* For “ Democrary in Soviet Despotocracy ° see B, K. Sarkar: `“ Demodespotocracy 
and Freedom” (Calcutta Review, January 1939). Compare S. and B. Webb: Soviet 
Communism : A New Civilisation? (London, 1936), Vol. I, See the diagram of adminis- 
trative structure, pp, 460-461, 
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passion with them. According to M. T. Florinsky,* it was nationalism 
that won the day and became the cornerstone of domestic and foreign 
policies. By 1937 the Comintern ceased to be the organ of the inter- 
national proletarian revolution but was transformed into an instrument 
exclusively of Russian foreign policy, as says F. Borkenau.łt ‘‘ Patrio- 
tism,’’ ‘‘ fatherland,” national heroes, Pan-Slavic ideologies, ‘‘ Great- 
Russian ’’ sentiments and such other items as used to be condemned as 
bourgeois, capitalistic or counter-revolutionary were re-introduced with 
vengeance by the press, the radio, the cinema:and the platform along 
with the ‘‘ United Front” strategy of 1985. In January, 1939, the 
oath taken by the army of Soviet Russia changed its socialistic character 
for nationalistic. The previous pledge had been to the ‘‘ great aim of 
emancipating all workers ’’ and to the service for “‘ socialism agd the 
brotherhood of peoples.’’ The new oath required the soldier of Soviet 
Russia to ‘‘ serve to his last breath.his poopie, his homeland and the 
government of the workers and peasants *’ as well as to defend his land 
until her final victory over her enemies.+ 

This patriotism is as divorced from communism and. inter- 
nationalism as conceivable. Evidently it is-a mighty force inspiring 
numerous individuals and groups,—both military and civilianj—and 
without doubt it is being tested in the Russo-German War of today 
(since 22nd June, 1941). Nationalism is, then, a dharma in. Soviet, 


Russia. 
COMMUNISTIG PLANNING UNDER TRIAL . ` 


In so far as the Soviet régime is something out of the way, 
students of social progress as, indeed, the entire world, have naturally 
been curious to see how it fares under a serious examination. It so 
happens that the trial is already before us. May be, the test has come 
rather too early for the régime’s achievements and preparations. 
Nothing could be a more severe test for any socio-economic, economico- 
political or industrial-technocratic system than that to which Soviet 
Russia has been exposed since the outbreak of the Russo-German war 
on 22nd June, 1941. Apart from many other things mankind in the two 
hemispheres has been especially watching the military-naval-aerial 
strength of the Bolsheviks as put to trial by this war. 


è 
F f e 
* Towards an Understanding of the U.S.S.R. (New York, 1939), pp. 92-94. See 
Nationalism (Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1939), p. 76. 
The Communist International (London, 1938), p 419. 
= Nationalism (London, 1939), p. 78. 
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Military science or the art of fighting is neither *politics nor 
econdmics. It functions independently of, although not indifferently to, 
economico-political ideologies. The capabilities of the Russians under 
the Sovietic régime as fighting animals cannot, therefore, be foretold on 
the basis of arguments derived from the diverse kinds of socialism, eco- 
nomic planning or state-capitalism. None but technical experts in the 
fighting profession should be entitled to forecast the eventual develop- 


= ments of the war that is proceeding. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH IN RETROSPECT 
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IV 


ATURE had been to Wordsworth, from his early days, a source of 
infinite joy and happiness, later developing into an object of love, 
respect and awe. After the first stage of juvenile joy and rapture in 
the presence of Nature the poet passed beyond sensationalism and no 
more cared for tbe ‘‘ soulless image on the eye.” | His Sensuous 
alertness discovered that Nature was a living and a moving force, a 
free and an active being. She not only roused our senses to activity, 
but was also a power to cheek and restrain us when we went astray. 
Thus in the school of Nature Wordsworth found the most solid basis 
for real training and development of the perfect man, as he has told 
usin his famous poem, ‘‘ Hducation of Nature.’ She stands before 
him asa separate entity with a distinct personality, and extends her 
benevolent care to all things, and to the heart and mind of man if he 
brings with him a spirit ‘that watches and receives.” Her gentle 
ministrations, then, will build up his moral being, and mould his 
character in a more effective and more eloquent manner than any 
preaching can, for % i 


‘ She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness.” ? 


Hence the bold declaration of the poet that 


‘‘ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man ; 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can ”. * 


1 “Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey.” 
2 “ The Tables Turned.’’ 
3 Ditto. 
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The same idea of moral discipline and strength gained through the 
‘“ divine vitality ’’ of Nature is also recorded in the ‘‘ Tintern Abbey ” 
poem, when he makes her responsible for al] his moral being. As 
compared with her ‘‘sweet lore’’, the books of science and of arts are 
barren leaves, while ‘‘our meddling intellect mis-shapes the beauteous 
forms of things.’ > In all these assertions there is something of the 
truant school-boy who would sit upon the old grey stone and dream 
his time away, together with a dislike for the established system of 
education that killed the initiative of the child by imposing’ its second- 
hand stock of knowledge. But in the main they form, as Raleigh | 
rightly points out, ‘‘ the corner-stone of his poetry.’’* ‘There has 
been a good deal of controversy with regard to this theory of Words- 
worth find Morley dismisses it as a ‘‘ half-playful sally for the benefit 
of some bookish friend,’’* but such a summary dismissal of it is doing 
injustice to the poet who lived in that faith all his life. There are 
others of a more sceptical school of thought who find the cosmic 
process either entirely non-moral, or, as Huxley suggests, hopelessly 
antagonistic to men’s highest ethical ideals. A superficial mind may 
find in such a view the dark realism of the relentlessly cruel and 
destructive side of nature with her ‘‘simple and barbaric code,” * but 
if we examine the facts coolly we shall find that the truth is on the 
side of the poet. Man, as he has been placed, finds himself hemmed 
in on all sides by Nature, and, whatever divine qualities he may possess, 
be cannot be immune from the influences of her overwhelming power. 
He isa part*of hers in his bipartite existence and she, as the nurse 
and guide of his material being, cannot be denied the part she plays 
in the training of his intellect, feeling, sense and passions, so that 
they may grow in wisdom and strength. The essential condition of 
this education, however, as the poet repeatedly impresses upon his 
readers, is volition. ‘The mind must select the best portion of natural 
impulses, interpret them in such a way that the better feelings of 
man may find themselves reflected and magnified, and then make 
adequate responses to them so as to produce in it intensity of feeling, 
tender emotions and a sense of oneness. It must freely give in order 
to be the happy recipient of all that Nature can then yield to it. It 


“ Expostulation #nd Reply.” . 
W. Raleigh : “ Wordsworth,” p, 131. - 
J. Morley : “ Introduction to the Poems of Wordsworth,” p. Iii. 


A. A. Jack : “Shelley,” p. 48. 
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will then be overjoyed to find its own sense of ‘‘moral loveliness and 
calm” quickened and strengthened through the serene beauty and 
gracious charms of Nature. 

In moments of reverie, Wordsworth found Nature animated 
throughout by the ubiquitous divine life, that gave its beauty a 
meaning, ‘‘ its grandeur a soul, its sublimity an expression,’ * and 
invested if with spiritual powers. In fact, his spiritual view of 
Nature had made him regard with respect the mythological religions 
of old. He regarded them not as fancies but as clear proofs of the 
fact that ‘‘man is never without some witness of the divine 
spirit in the world—imperfect witnesses, cloudy symbols, but still 
symbols of a truth.” ? Here again we find a close affinity between 
Wordsworth and the German philosophers, Schelling and’Hegel, 
both of whom saw partial revelation of truth in obsolete mythological 
creeds, perhaps ‘‘more truth in them than in the abstract Supreme 
Being the deistic enlightenment.’’* In his own case, as the poet 
tells us in the sonnet, “The World is too much with us,’ he will 
prefer to ‘‘be a Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ° and enjoy 
the bliss from the feeling of nearness of the divine power, than 
submit himself to a faith that banished God altogether from the 
universe. 

This duality of mind and nature as two distinct existences was 
only a short-lived stage in the nature-philosophy of Wordsworth. He 
was ‘‘in line with Platonic tradition,’’* in his search for the spiritual 
principle of unity that knit together the diversity of creation but 
believed, at the same time, in the reality and importance of sense 
impressions. ‘To reconcile the two was the problem of the day, 
and Wordsworth solved it by announcing his theory in the ‘‘ Tintern 
Abbey’’ and ‘‘The Prelude,” that Nature and Mind are fitted to 
each other in a pre-arranged harmony, one acting and reacting upon 
the other because mystical awakenings and spiritual realisations have 
been mostly- initiated by a deep response to the sensuous. It has 
been so at least in his own case. In the midst of the peace, harmony 
and beauty displayed by Nature, the mind does not feel an alien or 
a stranger but is gladdened by recognising in her various forms the 


1 W. Bagehot : “ LiteMary Studies,” I, p. 172. ° 
2 A.C. Bradley, A Miscellany, p. 126. 

3 Ibid., p.127. 
4 Dean Inge, Platonic Tradition. 
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expression- of a life akin to its own. As a result, in the words of 
the poet, it finds that, 


‘* Love, now a universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
From earth to man, from man to earth ; 
—It is the hour of feeling.’’* 


It may sound beautifully mystical to some, but it is the real experience 
of men with contemplative temperament -whose soul is apt to make 
deep responses to sense-perception and attach to it a moral value. 
Alone with Nature when they “‘have most shaken off the coil of 
self and the troubles of the world,’ ? and with their hearts open to 
her appeals, they feel the true philosophy of Nature, and their own 
being irresistibly impresses itself upon their minds. What that 
philosophy is, the poet summarises in one word, namely Love. It 
exists not only in relation to the objects of Nature amongst themselves, 
exhibited most through their feeling of unrestrained and uninterrupted 
joy, but in that extended ‘‘affection and sympathy” which they 
seem to bear for man, and in the reflex action of the mind when it 
entertains a corresponding sense of lovefor them. This awakening 
of real and deep emotions is the high road to mystical intensity, not 
by way of abstraction but by the power of intuition. It finds Nature 
respiring ‘‘ with inward meaning,’’ and the objects before the sight 
transfused with ‘‘the blessed power that rolls about, below, abovəa.” 
The creation of these new values—moral and spiritual—leads man 
naturally to old symbolic interpretation of Nature. She no longer 
stands between him and the contemplation of God, but retires to the 
background, permitting man to view al] things as manifestations of 
the one eternal divine life that informs and upholds them: 


‘“ All like workings of one mind, the feature 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first, and last, and midst, and without end.” °? 


The mood possesses the ardour and warmth of revelation, and tells 
us that the mantle of the seer has fallen upon Wordsworth’s awakened 
e o 
1 To My Sister. 


2 8, A. Brocke, Theolegy in the English Poets, p. 99. 
3 The Prelude, VI, 635-699. 
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soul. The m¥stical experiences, consequently, become frequent, and 
he accepts the role of a teacher and a prophet. His philosophy takes 
a deeper tone and his sympathetic and reverential observation of the 
external reality makes him experience emotional exaltation, producing 
in him tbe consciousness of a unifying principle that combined the world 
self and God in one whole. Utterances expressing this mood have 
been commented upon as pantheistic or mystical, but originally they 
idealise nature from a transcendental point of view in varying degree 
of intensity. In them the poet penetrates beyond the sense, intensifies 
the image till it becomes ‘‘a living thought,’’ and then by a willing 
surrender of the whole being—will, passion and emotion—his soul 
finds in it ‘‘the presence which is not to be put by °? a smile of 
the Eternal Mind. Then he becomes immediately awaregpf the 
Cosmic Being, the Soul of the Universe, and, transcending the limits 
of ‘‘ toiling reason,” is lifted to 


EDT T ‘that blessed mood 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

TSMC CONE A. act serian aai 
Until, the breath of this cope frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul.’’ ? i 


Thə mind of the poet, aided by the volitional intensity of penetration 
and depth of feeling, reaches the highest mood of mysticism when 
physical sense is transcended, ‘‘the light of sense goes out,” * 
distinctions vanish, and the soul feels itself restored to the larger 
order of existence from where it sees ‘‘into the life of things.’ In 
a flash of insight, asit were, the invisible world is revealed to the 
soul], with its own order of moral and spiritual truths, infinite 
perfection, and assurance of the soul’s sublimity of essence so that 
it can recognise its glory and aspire after its divine consummation. 
Nature has been thus lifted up and placed, through her ideal 
sublimity, upon the same level as the abstract subjects of solemn 


è 
1 Lines Composed a Few Miles Abone Tintern Abbey. 
2 Ibid. 
8 The Prelude, VI, 602-603. 
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meditation by the theologians. From faith in N ature Wordsworth 
soars to the spiritual feeling of joy in the presence of God, who 
manifests Himself through the minutest to the greatest, and she 
consciousness of God makes the poet look upon Nature as His 
language to be read and understood by the divine capacity of she 
mind. It thus completes the cycle in which self, Nature and Cod 
move in perfect unity, and the ‘‘ mighty world of eye and ear,’ she 
starting point of Wordsworth’s philosophy, becomes the constant 
pointer to God, its Author and our home. | 


y 


We have so far seen how Wordsworth interpreted the growth 
of knowledge, and what was the significance of Nature from ais 
transcendental point of view. We shall now proceed to discuss how 
it affected the growth of his love for Man, because we must remember 
that he ‘‘ was as much, if not more, the poet of Man as of Nature.” t 
The passion was not the effervescence of spasmodic revolutionary 
zeal, but the result of a slow process of growth. In the words of 
the poet: 


‘“ My thought by slow gradation had been drawn 
To human-kind, and to the good and ill 
Of human life.” ? 


This characteristic will be evident to any student of Wordsworth who 
goes through® the Advertisement to the Lyrical Ballads in 1798 and 
subsequent Pretaces where the poet bases the merits of his poetry 
not on aesthetic theories, but on the “ natural delineation of human 
passions, human characters, and human incidents.” The attitude 
was the result of the boy’s early love for natural surroundings where 
he found man always standing ‘‘a lord and master,’’—though placed 
against the background of the relentless powers of Nature. And 
thus, he tells us, was man 


“ Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 
And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature.’’* 


° 
e 

1 §. A. Brooke: Theology in the English Poets, p. 184. 
2 The Prelude: VIII, 677-79. 
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There is nothing philosophical in this early feeling, which was ,an 
‘unconscious’ emotion aroused in his sensitive mind by sympathy 
for his kind, participating in their sorrows and sufferings, and 
exulting in their victory and triumph. The love became conscious 
and active when the poet was in Revolutionary France. He also 
drank deep from the fountain of the creeds of Rousseau and Godwin, 
and found in Man 


“an object of delight, 
Of pure imagination and of love.” ' 


Man now claimed the entire thought of the poet, who announced his 
theme, thenceforth, to be ‘‘ no other than the very heart of man, 


‘* Wise in passion and sublime in power, ` 
Benevolent in smail societies 
And great in large ones.” 


Man, as pictured here, was to reach this stage through an exercise 
of the simple laws of his own nature and by a proper cultivation of 
his reason. He was to walk 


‘None restraining, and by none restrained, 
Confessed no law but what his reason taught, 
Did all he wished, and wished but what he ought.” ? 


This rosy picture of a free and perfected humanity was broken 
by the crisis of his life. He found that the Man he had adored so 
long was the “‘ spectral representation ° of what he ought to be, but 
was far removed from the real Man with all bis folly and crimes and 
meaner passions. In consequence of such a set-back to his idealistic 
faith, he renounced the unqualified assertion both of individual 
personality and of the “ general will,’ and went back to the “‘ natural 
man’ as he had known him since his childhood, at once ‘‘ Nature’s 
child’? and her master. And as Nature had restored him to his 
earlier mystical faith in her, so the simple lives and virtues of the 
humble rustics aroused in him a sense of man’s intrinsic spiritual 
glory so that he stood in ‘‘ Nature’s scheme of Happiness”’: 

“ As, of all visible natures, crown, though born 
Of dust, and kindred to the worm: a Being, 
In every capability of rapture, 

Through “the divine effect of power and*love; 


1 The Prelude: 2 Ibid, V. 3 Descriptive Sketches, 
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. As, more than anything we know, instinct 
With godhead, and, by reason and by will, 
Acknowledging dependency sublime.” ' 


The foundation of his rejuvenated faith in humanity lay deep in 
the idealised memory of childhood. It led him to gain an insight 
into the profound mystery of human existence and facilitated the 
enunciation of his theory of the Divinity in the Child. Wordsworth 
imparted to this theory the veracity of personal experience as 38 
recounted the memory of his childhood instincts and intuitions. Mo 
him the simple and innocent. child preserved its spiritual nature as 
long as its personality remained immune from:the vicious influencas 
of envirgnment. In infancy, he tells us, 


“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.’’? 


‘‘ Heaven lies about us” during this period. Having recently left its 
home of glory and finding itself an exile in an altogether different 
world, to the poetic fancy of Wordsworth it appears as if it were 
feeling the loneliness of its new surroundings but were supported and 
comforted by some sort of divine presence before if. The faint smiles 
of an infant convey this fanciful idea to the poet and he takes them as 


‘Tranquil assurances tbat heaven supports 
The feeble motions of thy life and cheers 
Thy loneliness.” ° 


The child in the first few years of its life, according to this theory, 
retains this ‘‘divine intelligence” and seems to know intuitively 
some of those truths which the wisest among us reach after tediots 
process of reasoning. It sometimes startles us with words of wisdom 
beyond its years because it possesses ‘‘soul’s immensity” whica 
grown-up people have lost in the ‘“‘light of common day.” It is, 
therefore, hailed as the 


‘‘ Mighty prophet, seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave.” * 


1 The Prelude : VSTI, 487-94, j 
3 Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 

3 Ibid, 

4 Ibid, 
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“ Anecdotes Jor Fathers,” “ We Are Seven,” and the sonnet, ‘It eis a ° 
Beauteous Evening, are all studies of the wisdom that the child 
is capable of teaching and which the poet learns in a deep spirit of 
reverence. Though it may be incapable of systematic, serious thinking 
and coherent expressions, yet the signs of rapture and deep emotions 
unmistakably convey the intuitive, inexpressible sentiments that it 
possesses, and convince the poet that despite its failure to convey the 
truth in a more tangible way its ‘‘ nature is not therefore less 
divine.” So he exclaims: 


‘* Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year ; 
And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not.”*> ẹ 


In simple childhood the poet thus found ‘‘ something of the base ’’ ? on 
which man’s greatness stands. It was the naturalistic theory of 
Rousseau spiritually interpreted. It connected the being of the child, 
‘“ glorious in the might of heaven-born freedom,” with the old Platonic 
idea that the human soul existed in the spiritual region before its 
birth into this world and that all its knowledge here was the recollec- 
tion of the universal knowledge that possessed in its pre-natal state. 
Critics have disagreed much on this deification of childhood, and hard- 
headed psychologists shake their heads in grave doubt. Their experi- 
ments in laboratories tell them that children are little animals who 
display more brute-like than divine qualities. Even their characteris- 
tic simplicity, innocence and sweetness carry to these sceptics no 
higher value, because they explain these qualities as arising, not from 
wisdom, but from ignorance and inexperience. In spite of such a 
dark view there are, however, educationists amongst us who place 
the child much above the animal. They, of course, do not see it as 
lying in the ‘‘ bosom of Abraham,” but they still find that the ‘‘ child 
is father of the Man,’’ and that the powers of childhood, and the 
spontaneous, instinctive urge of that period are transformed to higher 
intellectual and spiritual ones with maturity. The modern theory of 
education would allow, with Wordsworth, much scope for the free 
and unhampered growth of the child’s personality. In regarding it 
as a potential moral being it gives us a reasonable basis for the inter- 
pretation of the my®%tic theory of the poet. Aster we dismiss the 


1 It is a Beauteous Evening. 
2 The Prelude, V, 27-45, 
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; claim of pre-existence as a poetic device (and Words¥orth, as he 
explained later, had used it as such), we find ourselves at once in the 
more tenable position of discovering in the child a philosopher in posse, 
who comes with innate forms of thought implanted in its nature’ by 
God, and the proper development of whose mind depends upon the 
preservation and intensity of that ‘‘ celestial light.” It is the 
transcendental idea of the divinty in Man that has been expressed 
with exaggerated vehemence when it is connected with the fond 
memories of happy and care-free childhood, but it assumes the sobriety 
ofa philosophic truth when it deals with the primal feelings of 
humanity. To Wordsworth the conception of the World-Soul 
immanent in man was of greater significance than the fancy of 
personay pre-existence. : 

Mr. Pierce does an injustice to Wordsworth when he says that 
the poet’s “‘ attitude towards life approximated to that of the scientist, 
who, in his eager search for new truths, may at once grow inspired 
and unsocial.’’* He further tells us that Wordsworth loved the 
abstract ideal more than he loved men, and concludes his curious 
estimate of the poet by calling him ‘‘ an inspired experimenter in the 
field of vision, anda harsh, tactless, antagonising fellow mortal,” 
As we have attempted to show in the preceding pages, the poet never 
introduced a cleavage between the ideal and the real. Like his 
skylark, he was always ‘‘ true to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home,”’ and though he frequently soared to high philosophic regions, 
of thought, he never attempted to impose it in a deliberate and abstract 
manner. In his treatment of man, as of nature, the poet has offered 
us his solutions to the many moral problems of our existence, with 
the ingenuity of a scientific discoverer, no doubt, but he preserved at 
the same time the vitality of the common and concrete facts of life. 
Thus he saved himself from being unsocial like the scientist and the 
mystic, and has gained greater freedom and plasticity for the expres- 
sion of his views. If he ever became an ‘“‘ antagonising fellow 
mortal ’’ it was during the crisis of his life, when he lost his cordial 
relation with the simple worth of common life, and his recovery was 
effected through an emphatic recognition of spirituality in the ‘‘ pure 
and tender interest of human lives, and a kind of sacred beauty in the 


simplest.” ? i á 
e 


1 F. E. Pierce : “ Currents and Eddies in the Eng. Rom. Generation,” p. 314, 
? J. Fotheringham: '"* Prelude as a Study of Education,” p. 50. 
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Conseqtiently,, we find him investigating the amount of virtue and 

happiness possessed by the obscure rustics who were to him the 

, specimens of humanity educated in the school of nature. Thus started 
his study of man which we summarise in his own words: 


‘* I began to enquire, 
To watch and question those I met, and speak 
Without reserve to them, the lonely roads 
Were open schools in which I daily read 
With much delight the passion of mankind, 
Whether by words, looks, signs, or tears revealed ; 
There saw into the depth of human souls, 
Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eye.” * 


The enquiry led him to Rousseauistic protest against the popular 
notion that education was the necessary foundation for morality, 
because he had heard, 


“ From mouths of men obscure and lowly, truths 
Replete with honour ; sounds in unison 
With loftiest promises of good and fair.” ? 


He was also much impressed by the apparent contrariety when he 
realised 


“ How oft the bigh service is performed within, 
When all the external man is rude in show.” ° 


This belief in the inborn greatness of human nature explains the 
selection of humble characters as his theme. By his subtle insight, 
he makes us enter into the ‘‘ closest spiritual fellowship with the 
lowest and most forsaken of the earth.” Transcending outward 
appearances and the accidents of birth and position, Wordsworth was 
attracted to them by those primal affections and inherent virtues 
which are common to the race and are learnt neither in the schools of 
theology nor of metaphysics, and are above the accidents of time and 
space. This was the greatest point of affinity between the English 
poet and the German philosopher, Kant. Both of them declared that 

1“ The Prelude,” XIIT,M60.8. é 

3 Ibid., XIII, 188-5. 


3 Ibid., XIII, 227-8. 
1 B&F. "Gingerich ; “ Essays in the Romantic Poets,” p. 91. 
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the moral worth of man does not depend upon his external circum- 
stances but upon the degree of his adherence to the standard of truth 
and duty that he intuitively knows. Wordsworth’s position, however, 
was more mystic than philosophic. His spontaneous delight in the 
nobility of human nature was so great that while he admitted the 
existing ‘‘ degraded nature of man,’’ he would never, for a moment, 
give up his faith in ‘‘ that immortal and inextinguishable yearning 
for something pure and spiritual’’ even in the most depraved. In 
the words of Stopford A. Brooke, to him ‘‘ none was so low as to 
be scorned without offence to God.” Even the immoral anc the 
fallen claimed his compassion. In the old mendicant of Cumberland 
he saw a useful person, instrumental in drawing people to aczs of 
true wrtue and goodness, for 


“tis Nature’s law 

That none, the meanest of created things, 

Of forms created the most vile and brute, 

The dullest and most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from Good—a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked.” ” 


Goodness, therefore, exists in every human being, as it exists in 
every form of being in Nature, because they are both su pported by the 
spiritual presence and energy of the Creator. In the case of man, 
the poet arrives at this truth by an analysis of his inner experiences 
which are universal in bumanity and thereby give him surer data 
to work upon than the variable evidences of external experience. 
They are general but fundamental facts, and are revealed to every 
human being when his soul is illumined by the inner light. Words- 
worth accepts this obvious line of thought, with no flavour of metarhy- 
sics, and travels beyond the obvious through rational reflection upon 
his experience and knowledge of human nature. ‘‘ There’s nos a 
man,” he declares: 

“That lives, who hath not known his god-like hours, 

And feels not what an empire we inherit, 

As natural beings in the strength of Nature.” ° 


6 
1 5, A. Brooke: “Theology in English Poels," p. 167, 
2 “The Old Cumberland Beggar.” 
3 “The Prelude, ITI, 191-3. 
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And in those ‘‘ god-like hours’’ the soul seems to have shaken off 
its sleep and the “ high instincts’’ waken up. Before them, man’s 
“‘mcrtal nature’’ trembles “like a guilty thing surprised.” It 
becomes conscious of its duties and rights of what it is and what it 
should be, and of the infinite capabilities that it possesses. These 
are the moments of deep religious consciousness, when he hears 
‘echoes from beyond the grave, recognised intelligence,” and 
intu‘tively knows them to be ‘‘ of God—of God they are.” Then 
great truths become the direct objects of his consciousness. They 
are grasped distinctly or vaguely, according to the capacity of the 
intellect, and their memory is preserved or lost according to its 
refinement. The power, nevertheless, remains unsubdued by the 
ordinary routine of life, resides in the centre of his being, and breeds 
‘nerpetual benediction.” The ‘‘shadowy recollections’’ of the moments 
of enlightenment, fancifully attributed by the poet to the period of 
childhood, remain ‘‘the fountain-light of all our day,” a ‘‘master light 
of all our seeing.’’ 

Does the poet, by means of all this idealisation of human nature, 
lead us merely to an ‘‘impassioned contemplation” as the ‘‘end-in- 
itself,’’’ or has he any practical design—is the question that seems te 
have puzzled some of his critics. To Pater, the aim of Wordsworth 
appears to be ‘‘not to teach lessons, enforce]aws, or even to stimulate 
us to noble ends, but to withdraw the thought for a littl while from 
the mere machinery of life, and to fix them with appropriate emotions, 
on the spectacle of those great facts in man’s existerfce, which no 
machinery affects.” If our reading of the poet is correct, and his 
unabated popularity through the generations seems to upbold it, we 
find in him no sentimental enthusiasm, nor only a contemplative, 
unpractical outlook upon life, but a detailed and practical suggestion 
as to how society should be re-adjusted without summoning the demon 
of destruction. Hence in all his poems an emphasis upon the every- 
day facts of life which bring into play those “natural primary duties 
and affections’? that lie within the reach of all—those first-born 
qualities and feelings that fit man to the existing order of things, and 
proclaim his freedom and dignity. 


1 W. Pater: “Essay on Wordsworth,” p. 60. 
2 Thid., p. 62-3. 
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* Morality makes an imperative demand upon the attention of 


Wordsworth as soon as he launches upon themes connected with man. 
At first he seeks for solace in the formal solutions offered by the 
philosophies of his own time, but the contradictions between the 
doctrines and the actual facts of experience become so overwhelming 
that he gives them up in despair and starts afresh on the strength of 
his own inner life. He is so thoroughly convinced of the inadequacy 
of second-hand information on these weighty problems that he declares: 


‘What need of books ? 

Burn all the statutes and their shelves. 

We’ll show that we can help to frame 
P A world of other stuf.” ' 


He will proceed independently and will show us how the moral world 
is made of those immortal qualities through which the spirit gains an 
intuition of the higher order of things, and finds itself 


‘‘As more than anything we know, instinct 
With Godhead, and, by reason and by will, 
Acknowledging dependence sublime.’ 


Reason and will form the pillars of such a world, freed from any 
dogma or any dream. They convince man of the reasonableness of 
his spiritual hopes. Through the power of volition and self-control 
he attains to the glory and dignity of a free being—a denizen of the 
intelligible World, above the control of inclinations and moods. In 
the ‘‘Ode to Duty,’’ the poet celebrates such a happy consummation 
where the eternal and the temporal have been brought together in 
very close relationship. The individual completely submits himself 
to the control of that Power which is the stern Juawgiver of the 
universe and dwells within the heart of man. Duty here is not the 
short-sighted, calculative proposition of the Utilitarians, but is conceiv- 
ed in the Kantian way of obedience to the moral law within.” The 
sternness of the philosopher’s point of view, however, has been 
relieved by the myatic element imparted to it when Wordsworth finds 
in it ‘‘the Godhead’s most benignant grace,” that guides man through 


1 Rob Roy.” r 

2 In an admirable article on ‘Wordsworth and Philosophy, Mr. N. P. Stall-knecht 
has treated the sources of the poet’s philosophical views. He is inclined to read the concep- 
tion of “‘duty"’ entirely in the light of Kantian philosophy. Cf. Publications of Modern 
Tanguage Association, Vol. KLIV, 1929, p. 1186 ff. 
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the'ebb and flow of desires and vicissitudes of life, and postulates his 


=. 
freedom and immortality: 


‘‘Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 

And passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 

But by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Duty exists ;—immutably survive, 

For our support, the measures and the forms, 

Which an abstract intelligence supplies ; 

Whose Kingdom is, where time and space are not.’’ ? 


And what gives it eternity is the immanent conception of God in the 
heart of man which has all along been the edifying beliefof the 
mystics. To them conscience is the voice of God and all the edicts 
of our moral government are issued by that authority. Hence to 
Wordsworth the perfection of a noumenal being is attained only 
when the moral conflict ceases on account of the victory of good over 
evil and the “ I ought ’’ is changed to the “I will” by an act of 
“ entire submission to the law ” 


‘“ Of conscience—conscience reverenced and obeyed, 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 


And His most perfect image in the world.” ? 


This is the core of human life, the spiritual point of contact between 
the sensible and supersensible, not achieved by any kind of knowledge 
but as an act of practical faith : 


“ By acquiescence in the Will supreme 
For time anc for eternity ; by faith— 


Faith absolute in God, including hope, 
And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Oi his perfections—.’’ ° 


In spite of its theistic colour, which the poet developed in his later 
years, the passage is characteristically philosophic in its essence. 
Tt asserts both free-will and moral obligation in man. He is an 
s d 
1“ The Excursion,” 1V, 69-76, 


2 Ditto, 222-227. 
3 Ditto, 10-27. 
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aufonomous being self-limiting and above all limits, with an intuitive 
power to perceive the ideal-reality. It lies in his power to ‘‘acquiesce”’ 
in the task of carrying out the larger Divine Will, ‘‘ be worthy of 
the grace of God, > and fill his destined place, wherein lies the hope 
of his perfection and eternity, and the fulfilment of the calling of his 
higher nature, or he can will the little good. In the nobler types 
of character, however, as we have just said “the Kingdom of Heaven 
within ° is set up through constant communion with the soul of the 
universe, and the establishment of a cordial and harmonious relation- 
ship between the law that governs the external world of Nature and the 
inner world of Man. They are urged to action in the ‘‘ unerring 
light’’ of love that levels down all immediate considerations and 
selfishedesires, and are compensated for their willing self-surrender 
by the thrilling joy in the holy union of their own will with that 
of God. 

Wordsworth’s dictum that ‘‘ by gur own spirits are we deified ” ? 
facilitates his passing yet to another vantage ground to teach his 
readers lessons of practical morality for the guidance of the daily 
conduct of tbeir lives. He is not that type of optimist who closes 
his eyes to the hard facts of life or when he sees them wraps them up 
again ‘‘in the swuddling clothes of an equivocal rhetoric.’’* There 
are no half-truths in his way of thinking. He is not neglectful of 
the storms of distress and thunder-clouds of misfortune which at 
avery step menace the life of man. His profound study of life has also 
made him ste “ what man has made of man.” Once he was ignorant 
of this side of human nature due to the idealism of youth, but with 
wisdom born of mature judgment and experience that attitude is gone. 
In his new world there is no place for elysiums and arcadias. He has 
“submitted to a new control’’—the humanising power of distress, 
suffering and evil. The bond of common fate awakens the sensibility 
of his soul to a sense of fellowship with man. He leaves the isolation 
of a poet’s dream and bids farewell to 


‘the heart that lives alone 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind!” + 


1 The White Boe of Rylstone,”” Canto 2. 

2 Resolution and Independence,” VIL 

3 G. Santayana : “ Poetry and Religion,” p. 248. 

4 “Elegaic Stanzas Suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle in a Storm.’ 
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Such a self-satisfied pleasure,, he declares, is “surely blind,’’ and eis 
to- be pitied because it lacks the courage to admit the existence of 
evil as reality and to settle its account with the ‘‘ oppression of 
despair.” Huis eye, however, ‘‘ hath kept watch o’er man’s morality,” 
has been attentive to “‘ the still sad music of humanity,” and has 
now made him competent to offer his solution to this great enigma 
of life, the place of evil in the benevolent moral order of the universe. 
The happy Warrior is a type of hero created by Wordsworth to give us 
a Solution of all our moral problems, and to present to us a perfect 


specimen of humanity with all the faculties equally developed, and © 


in full possession of ‘‘ the distilled essence of transcendental wisdom.” ? 
He is by no means a superhuman character, an idealistic representa- 
tion of Man as he might be in a perfected world, but might refresent 
any great man of the moment who has attained to glory and fame 
by an effort of the will and by recognition of duty. Instead of being 
carried by the force of impulses and of circumstances, he conquers 
and controls them, and transmutes the evil itself into a power for 
good by conceiving its laws as emanating from the plan and purpose 
of the universe as ordained by God. Hence the scenes of horror 


make the Warrior more compassionate, and his apparent disappoint- 


ments and failures bring a cultura] value to his soul that is awakened 
to greater spiritual consciousness, and mem ph over lower passions 
and sensible forms of happiness? j 

Wordsworth does not tell us all this because he has found in the 
moral system of Hartley ‘‘a central place given to compassion for 
undeserved human suffering,” * and thereby preaches to us sentimental 
morality by arousing our sense of pity. His aim is certainly more 
elevated than that. He tries, in the words of Morley, ‘‘ not only 
to move the sympathies of the heart, but to enlarge the understanding, 
and exalt and widen the spiritual vision, all with the aim of leading 
us towards firmer and austerer self-control.’ * Through his practical 
optimism, originating from his transcendental faith, he maintains 
the reality both of evil and of good. He admits the elements of 
baseness and selfishness in the natural man, -but affirms with greater 
emphasis that he has the power to triumph over them. in order to 


1 S. F. Gingerich : “ siajn in the Romantic Poets, p, 155. : 

2, O. J. Campbell : ‘‘ Sentimental Morality in Wordsworth’s Narrative Poetry,” Un, 
of Wisconsin Studies, No. 11, 1920, p. 67. 

3 J. Morley : “Introduction to the Poems of Wordsworth,'™™ p. lxii. 
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reach the standard of an autonomous being. The “ depths of vice 
and guilt ’’ held up in a more striking glory the Divine in Man, the 


“ One Spirit, over ignorance and vice 
Predominant, in good and evil hearts.” ? 


His freedom consists in willing the good as an act of self-realisation 
in which lie his greatness and eternity. When this is attained the 
regeneration of humanity will be complete, for man will be conscious 
of the immanence of God within and will freely identify himself 
with the Divinity. dAnd here again Wordsworth does not allow the 
material world to evaporate in the super-rational religious ecstasy, 
but identifies the absolute good with the general good and connects 
the highest form of self-realisation with the subordination of the 
individual end to the good of the whole. Perfection of life, he 
accordingly declares, is to be realised, if at all, in this very world 
where we live and move: 


‘‘ Not in Utopia, subterranean fields,— 

Or in some secret island, Heaven knows where ! 
But in the very world, which is the world 

Of all of us, —the place where, in the end, 


Gi 


We find our happiness, or not at all.” 7 


This certainly is something more than an exhortation for the life of 
mere contemplation, or refined spirituality distinct from the race. 
Its strong yote of practicability, its unquenchable faith in man, 
despite his firituda, and its unwavering belief in the life upon this 
world as the period for the complete development of human nature, in 
all its aspects, with a view to achieving union with the divine, aré 
realities which cannot go unnoticed even by a casual reader. 


We may, therefore, close our study of Wordsworth by remarking 
that without being a student of metaphysics he was the most philo- 
sophic poet of the group. He approached deep truths and perplexing 
problems of life from his own individual point of view, in which he 
approximated most closely to the Kantian position that placed the 
development of moral consciousness in man upon the two facts of 
life, ‘‘ the starry heavens above and the mogal law within ’’—both 


1 “ The Prelude.” 2 “The Prelude,” XI, 140-4. 
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equally real and empirical. The procedure might seem too egoistic but 
philosophically it is quite sound. Like Socrates, he started with the 
practical method of knowing himself, and man, and nature. As he 
proceeded in his enquiry, wider vistas of truth became known to him, 
till his eyes could see in nature and in man more than | is revealed 
to the vulgar gaze, and a mystical sepse of spiritual kinship and 
unity with all men and things took possession of his soul. In nature 
he read divine messages and the feeling of God’s immediacy came 
to him as the outcome of his subjective and intuitive enjoyment of 
the beauty of Nature and of the activity of his creative faculty. The 
feeling of infinite harmony, unity and oneness inevitably produced in 
him a state of ecstasy through which he became aware of soul’s 
immensity and of God's presence within. This was the mystic n him 
that grasped the eternal values of life, but it always entailed for him- 
a social implication and he sought to teach man how to transmute 
those values in his life through acts of virtue, piety, and unselfish 
love. Evil, too, had to be confronted in the path of the realisation 
of this higher self, and here, as nowhere else, the poet laid emphasis 
upon the God-like nature of man. If during its ‘‘ angel-infancy ” 
the soul used to be filled with divine light which had faded away 
in the bustle of life, it has to be directed towards its primal glory 
through a contemplation of the divine principle manifest in the beauty 
and harmony of the universe and in the primary sources of joy and 
happiness in man. He, thus, brought to a sceptical and sophis- 
ticated age the message that if on the one hand man was chained to 
the machinery of nature, on the other hand he claimed kinship with 
God. By virtue of tbis noble teaching, his poems have fulfilled his 
prophecy that they will ‘‘ teach the young and the gracious of every 
age to see, to think, to feel, and to become more actively and more 
securely virtuous.’’ They provide an antidote to the crudities of 
_ modern life and fasten the attention of the reader upon the inheritance 
of heaven which, according to Wordsworth, is possible through Virtue 
and Duty alone. 


MIRACLES OF HINDOO MAGIC AND 
OCCULTISM 


P. C. Sorcar (Magician) 


YHERE is a widespread belief among the Westerners that India 
is the ‘‘ Home of Mystery.” There are good reasons for that. 
Magic and other similar occult sciences have had its principal seat 
among the primitive oriental nations—specially the Indians. ‘*‘From 
the beginning of civilisation,’ says a wellknown Western authority 
on Yogfe Science—‘‘ the orient has always been regarded as the 
head and front of what we may call Magic and Mysticism. For 
this eminence she is indebted to the reports of wonders worked 3y 
Eastern occultists, reports which have been accompanied by accu- 
mulated evidence, too convincing to be ignored.’’ 

Many are the wonders of‘ Hindoo Magic.’ One might go on 
relating a hundred or more of wonderful significance, and in every 
respect strange, which have been witnessed in this ‘Home of 
Mystery,’ which even in this twentieth century of merciless Western 
materialism, is moré a fairyland than Arabia even was at the 
time of Harun-al Rashid. 

India still holds the key to several mysteries. In the shades 
of her palmgroves, in the depths of her jungles, in the wild recesees 
of her mountains and behind the walls of her temples, there jet 
lurks many a secret, which will tax the ingenuity of the best reasoners 
for ages to come. 

From the earliest ages, Magic has obtained highest considera- 
tion in Hindoosthan. Mr. Hoarst establishes the truth, that the collec- 
tion of the Vedas contains many magical writings. He remarks tkat 
the Laws of Manu, in the code published by Jones mention various 
magical ceremonies which are permitted to be employed by the 
Brahmins (Chap. IX, p. 11). There exists also, in this country. a 
belief not less ancient that by the practice of certain austerities, 
the penitents acquire an invincible and truly magical power cver 
the elements, oves men and even over the powess of heaven. 

The torments which the Yogis or Indian penitents, impose 
upon themselves, are not borne by the individuals becoming insensible 
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through theeinfluence of antidrugs but they are truly the results of 
an ambition to become worthy of eternal bliss. 

The feats of the Indian Yogis make believe it. When the 
yogis bear torments by standing in a certain position for years, some- 
times with his hand above his head, untilit gets dry and become 
unfit for action, and others keep their hands closed until the nails 
pierce through the palms, others suspend themselves by the heels 
over the fiercest fires throwing combustibles into them, it will dumb- 
found even the most energetic critic. There are Hatha Yogis in 
India who can drink any poison, any acid and overcome its harmful 
effects. These and thousand others they observe are not the results 
of trickery and deception. Itis firm Faith and Will Power which 
gives them this power of enduring tortures without any materia 
loss. 

That many of them are sincere is demonstrated in their belief 
that even tigers will respect them, will come voluntarily to them 
and lie down and fondle and lick their hands—which really happens. 
Readers of Indian Daily newspapers many remember the name of 
Swami Krishnananda a Hindoo Yogi, who surprised all Simla when 
he went to pay a visit to His Excellency the Viceroy of India 
and the Lady Linlithgow accompanied by a lioness and a dog 
captivated by his strong Will Power. 

Will Goldston, the reputed founder of London Magicians’ Club 
has frankly confessed the wonders of Hindoo Magic. His opinion 
about these Hindoo Fakirs or ‘‘ Magicians’’ is that é they possess 
a physical control and knowledge of which we have very little under- 
standing.. ...... The logical inference to be drawn from their feats is 
that these men have developed mental powers of which we know 
nothing. Their minds seem to be nearly the complete masters of 
their bodies, The Indian Yoga cult, with its ideal of physical and 
mental purity, is based essentially on these same powers. Advanced 
Yoga students secure a certain measure of internal cleanliness by 
stepping into running water and drawing a yard or more of bowel 
from their bodies. And we have seen the Fakirs can control their 
hearts in a most bewildering way.” l 

From the above it is clear tbat tbe great principle which 
underlies the almost endless modifications of Hindoo occultism may 
be embodied in the term “ Abstraction ’—namely the attainment 
of as complete a state of introspective vision as possible by the 
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withdrawal of the senses of sight, hearing, touch, etc., from the 
‘external world. The true significance of the term Magic (i.e., Hindoo 
Magic), is spiritual wisdom, in contradistinction with merely -specula- 
tive philosophy or changeable scientific opinion. But the modernars 
have come to believe ‘‘ magic °’ to mean mere slight-of-hand or perhaps 
conjuring or dealing with the devil or with spirits of the dead. 

“ The Hindoos,” writes Dr. Laurence, ‘‘ in their efforts to raise 
the veil which hides the mysteries of time and space discovered 
that which is apt to cause extreme surprise in the Western neophyte 
and which is destined to play a great part in the future of this 
country. Their triumph in this direction was the discovery and 
application of that strange Psychic Force known to the Western 
people a8 Hypnotism.” , . 

Hypnotism and Mesmerism have long since been known to the 
Indians under the name Sammohan Vidya. It is the key to the 
occult science. There was a time when tbis was the monopoly of 
the Eastern Yogis, whose mysterious hypnotic feats made them famous 
all over the civilized world. Those who are acquainted with the 
books on Indian Yogic culture or Tantras will find the reference 
on many occasions. In the ‘ Mahabharata,’ for example, in the 
‘ Virata Parba ° we find Arjuna in the disguise of Brihannala throwing 
Sammohan (Hypnotic) arrows whereby all the enemies (the Kauravas) 
went asleep. This nervous sleep of the Kauravas and the ‘‘ mass- 
hypnotism '’ of these days are the same. Similarly we find Indrajit 
shooting arrows like this and other gods too doing the same, 
Very often we find examples of Indian Yogis or mendicants known 
as the ‘ Kapalikas’ who hypnotise the boys and girls and carry them to 
their temple spell-bound. In the ‘ Tantra Sastra? there are branches 
—Mdrana, Uchatana, Bashikarana, etc. Hypnotism belongs to the 
Bashikarana group. Then among the eight ‘ Siddhis’ of Yoga namaly 
Anima, Laghima, etc.—‘ Hypnotism’ belongs to Vasitva Siddhi.’ 
This sanskrit term ‘ Vasitva’ or ‘ Bashikarana’ means—‘‘ keeping 
under influence.” Dr. J. Lapponi has rightly pointed out that— 
«The Medes, the Chaldeans, the Brahmins of India and the 
priests of ancient Egypt were certainly not ignorant of these 
phenomena. Some practices described, according to Lenorment, in 
cuniform writing, eertain cases related by MasSero in the ‘ Historie 
ancienne des peuples de l'orient, many disturbing facts observed 
in primitive society and the wonders which even now-a-days are 
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worked by ihe Indian Brahmins, jealous guardians of the sacred 
traditions of caste, areal] things which attest the great i 
of the operations which constitute the hypnotism of our days.” 
If we study the books on the subject we come to know that it 
is more than a century since Abbe Faria, a Portuguese abbot came 
to India and learnt many hypnotic practices from the Brahmins. 

Dr. Bramwell in: his book, ‘‘ Hypnotism—its history, practice 
and theory ’’ writes thus— 

“ Esdaile asserted that mesmerism had long been known in 
India ; but believed that its secrets, which had descended from remote 
antiquity, were confined to certain castes and families. Thus when 
Dr. Davidson, late Resident of Jeypore, in upper India, visited the 
mesmeric hospital in Calcutta and saw the Native assistants "stroking 
and breathing upon their patients, he said that he now understood 
what the Jhar-phoonk of upper India was; it was nothing but 
mesmerism. Many of his patients, after he bad vainly tried to 
cure them of difficult complaints, used to ask leave of absence in 
order to be treated by the Jaduwallah and to his great surprise, 
they often returned cured shortly afterwards. In reply to his 
inquiries, they all said they had gone through a process called Jhar- 
phoonk, the meaning of which he could never make out, He now 
saw it before him in the continuous stroking and breathing of 
Esdaile’s Mesmerisms. Jharan meant in Hindustanee ‘to stroke ’ 
and ewes to breathe * which very exactly described the mesmeric 
processes.’’ 

From the above we find that Hypnotism and Sammohan Vidya 
are so Closely related that the scientific-minded people do not agree 
where to draw the dividing line between them. Both of them belong 
to Applied Psychology. There is in all the miracles of Hindoo 
Magic and occultism, a vein of practicality which the West scarcely 
understands. 

In Japan I was met by the representative of the famous 
Japanese daily ‘Nichi Nichi,’ who asked me to explain some of 
the miracles of Hindoo Magic and occultism: I said in reply: 

“ Hindoo Magic successfully challenges the known and well 
established laws of nature, facts which science reluctantly admits 
but fails to explain. © > 

‘One day, perhaps, science will be able to give a definite 
explanation. But that day is not yet come,” 


HISTORY AS SCIENCE 


ATINDRANATH BosE, M.A., P.R.S. 


\HE study of history is as old as the birth of man. The growth 
of the homo sapiens in the innumerable variety of life species 
is marked at every stage by yearning efforts to catch the fleeting 
moments of its past. The primitive man writes his cryptic messages 
on the primeval rocks and trees all for a niche in the remembrance 
of his descendants ; his thrills and passions, his fears and loves 
shape ig songs of the hunting and pasture ground preserved later in 
ballads and sagas by some responsive ministrel. And the great facts 
and great heroes of their life, stirring up their imagination—facts 
they would preserve as object lessons, heroes they would apotheosise 
or crucify—they spin and spin these into old wives’ tales, they 
garble them with the ethereal and the unknown, until facts are 
irretrievably lost into a maze of undecipherable fictions accumulating 
through generations and centuries. The hieroglyphs, the sagas and 
the legends are the beginning of historiography. 

The instinct of catching and keeping the past is inherent in man. 
In the derisive language of Nietzsche this rumination and histori- 
cal sense “injures and finally desrtoys the living thing, be it a 
man or a peopte or a system of culture.” Man is being continually 
weighed down by this increasing self-chosen burden of the past from 
which brutes are happily free. But the past was not a dead-weight 
to the earliest historiographers nor to their clientele. For they did 
not haunt the wreckages of dead facts, to preserve the dead like 
mummies. They were not overborne by the mania of discovery and 
research clinging with childish greed to every little crumb of anti- 
quarian find and investing it with an exaggerated importance. Love 
of knowledge and objective criticism were not there, history was 
a labour of love, a joy and a pastime—a spontaneous expression of 
human feeling, in the early days of its being. 

Naturally it became the trade of the virtuoso. With the earliest 
bards, ministrels and singers, it became a chosen medium for the 
expression of the literary art. Later, even when facts began fo 
be valued and knowledge cultivated for its own sake, it did not 
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still relieve itself of the aesthetic ideal. The ancient savants oons- 
ciously upheld the ideal which with their predecessors was an instinct. 
Herodotus, known as the father of history wa: the first well-known 
exponent of this school and Livy belonged to it. Emile Ludwig is 
a modern representative and Prof. Trevelyan is perhaps the latest 
in the line of the literary-rhetorical type of historiography. 

The elevation of history into a branch of the*humanities was 
accompanied by the rise of another phenomenon. It became inured 
with a purpose and an ideal. The man of action and power, and 
the lover of art and poetry need examples and themes which they 
do not find among their contemporaries. Schiller, in this sense 
required it, for as Goethe says, ‘‘our time is so evil tbat the poet 
meets no nature among men that will profit him.” Polybius under- 
stood political history as the true preparation for governing a state ; 
it is the great teacher, that shows us how to bear steadfastly the 
reverses of fortune, by reminding us of what others have suffered. 
From Tacitus down to Lord Acton of our times most historians 
have been in one shade or other of this type. The Theol gians of 
Rome impregnated their records with the idealism of the mediaeval 
church and facts were made to fit into a scriptural framework. The 
rationalist-idealists of the Liberal Enlightenment were distinguished 
by a belief in an absolute Law of Progress and an unlimited faith 
in the power of reason to transform society. Concepts such as 
Liberty, Science, Reason and Justice were conceived, not as abstract 
ideas, but as real forces which determine the movement of culture, 
and social progress, instead of being regarded as a phenomenon that 
requires explanation, is treated as itself the efficient cause of social 
change. Beliefs like this are more religious than sociological as 
Pareto has shown in his incisive criticism. But they still survive 
and the later patriotic, chauvinistic schoo! flourishing in the different 
nationalist-military movements of Regeneration in Europe in the 19th 
century is another outstanding form of purposive bistory. 

As the Greeks cultivated history as an art, the Germans brought 
history almost within the domain of the Geisteswissenschaften. 
© I hate everything that. merely instructs me without increasing or 
directly quickening my activity’? so says Goethe in his despise for 
knowledge which is g costly and superfluous luxury of the under- 
standing. To Nietzsche, a historical phenomenon, completely under- 
stood and reduced to an item of knowledge, is, in relation to the 
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man, who knows it, dead......Historical study is only fruitful for 
the future if it follows a powerful life-giving influence, for example, 
a new system of culture ; only, therefore, if it be guided and 
dominated by a higher force, and do not itself guide and dominate.” 
Consequently, ‘‘ History, so far as ib serves life, serves an uo- 
historical power, and thus will never be a pure science like 
Mathematics.” 

Nietzsche's thesis is in a sense a return to Plato's belief that 
the less a science has to do with facts which are inevitably subject 
to perturbation and change, the more perfect it is, and the more 
it immerses itself in the sensible world, the less rigbt has it to be 
considered as scientific. Science is concerned with the universal ; 
history with the particular. Science belongs to the world of absolute 
and eternal reality, history to the world of time and change. The 
scholars and scientists of the Renaissance handed down this ideal 
stripped of its metaphysical connotations ; and it had been continued 
to believe that history is a series of chance events of particu ar 
and individual character, of free human actions and consequently kas 
no claim to the rank of science. One of the latest spokesmen of 
this theory is the late Edward Meyer. While with Nietzsche history 
was utilitarian and purposive and not ruminating and commemorative, 
useful] only so far as it served the cult of life and youth, and abusive 
‘ in its excess, with Meyer, ‘‘ the modern attempts to transform tne 
essence of history, and to set before it other and higher tasks, leave 
the historian “unmoved: history exists once for all, such as it .s, 
and will always maintain itself in this fom, and the business of 
the historian is with things as they are and not with abstract 
theories. Whether history is valued more or less is a matter of 
no concern to him.’’ (History of Antiquities, Intr. 1910.) 

To both as well as to the ancient Greeks history is a mosaic 
of isolated facts. With Meyer it was an intellectual pastime, wish 
Nietzsche, a tool to serve the nation. The opposition of history ard 
science ignores the whole change that has passed over the world 
of knowledge since modern science and modern history made their 
appearance. Modern science does not aim, like that of the Greeks, 
at the contemplation of unchanging truth. 16 is indu-tive and ex- 
perimental ; and it has been profouncly affected, by the development 
of modern biology and the influence of the concept of evolution. 
The new sciences of living mutter, such as botany and zoology, and 
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even non-bidlogical sciences like astronomy and geology are profoundly 
historical in spirit. They do not contemplate a static universe, but 
an evolving process in which the time factor is of primary importance. 
History like other sciences is being more and more understood as an 
organic process. 

The call to history to become a science had been sounded in 
the same land from where Nietzsche threw his challenge. The 
beginning of this claim is in the view that every event or condition 
is a stage in a continuous process of evolution. In the old days 
Thucydides was the nearest approach to the conception of scientific 
history grasping essential facts in the mass of legends and so ordering 
them as to exhibit a ‘reasoned march of development.’ He did 
not escape the didactic motive of teaching political lessons, but 
this purpose did not require dressing up of facts and “a true 
picture’ was considered proper to convey the lessons. Chroniclers 
and annalists there have been with a Thucydidean approach but 
it required a broader vision to give history the rank and range 
of a scientific philosophy. With Hegel, history is the progressive 
self-manifestation of the absolute Mind. Institutions in  fact~ are 
the idea, the idea realizing itself. Every idea contains a positive 
and a negative element. Each is essential to, and comes to be 
by reason of, its opponent. There comes a stage in the history of 
the idea when its utility for its age draws near completion ; its anti- 
thesis then begins the work of creative destruction only to be 
destroyed in its own turn as its purpose is fulfilled. Although the 
Hegelian pan-logism has been regarded by later sociologists as a piece 
of historical curiosity his dialectic became the accepted methodology 
of later scientific history. Marx was the first to see the significance 
of the method as a factor in social analysis. He got light from the 
Hegelian notion of each age producing the corrective to its own error. 
As Feuerbach and Strauss applied the Hegelian dialectic to the 
destruction of Christianity, so Marx applied it to the destruction 
of Capitalism. His material interpretation of history is simply the 
insistence that the material conceptions of life, taken as a whole, 
primarily determine human thought and action. It is not some Inner 
Idea, or World Spirit or Natural Reason which effect changes. Insti- 
tutions and ideas are brought into being by the productive forces of 
society and react in their turn upon them. Law, religion, polity, 
relation between men as individuals and as members of social groups 
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are all determined by the system of production thaf obtains. The 
system of production results in division of the people into classes 
of exploiters and the exploited. History is merely the progressive 
development of the class struggle of which the conflict between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat is the final stage. 

With the confident forecast of the final revolution, of proletarian 
dictatorship and of classless society we are not concerned fcr the 
moment. His dialectic materialism, so far as it is applied to the study 
of historical evolution has made a profound impression on modern 
thought, and historians of almost every shade of opinion have ncw to 
admit the deep-seated influence of material causes and prodactive 
structures on every phase of human movement and cultura! develop- 
ment, Once the theories of ‘‘spirltual influence,’ ‘‘free moral 
agent” and ‘‘ chance happenings ” are liquidated and facts are traced 
to material factors, scientific study of history comes within the range 
of possibilities. l 

This, of course, has not yet been done to perfection. Modern 
biology and experimental psychology have sought to explore the entire 
gamut of human feelings and actions. After the collapse of Watson 
the researches of Pavlov and Bechterev sought to revive the be- 
haviourist’s claim to trace every feeling and thought and action to some 
glandular secretation or operation of the nerves. Big strides have been 
taken and possibilities opened but much more remains to be done. 
Even if it be possible to explain human actions by the structure of the 
glands and serves, there remains the much more formidable task of 
establishing the relations between the finest structural differences and 
their synthetic results. The structure of every man has to be studied 
scientifically, the motives of every man analysed and the resultant 
forces traced out of billions of tendencies running together, straight or 
crooked, parallel or across, forward or backward. 

All this only shows that the chain of facts, past, present, or 
future cannot be explained with mathematical precision and certitude. 
It remains established that social events are guided by certain general 
laws which no longer belong to the ‘‘ shifting clouds of heaven,” but 
o ‘* the hard daily work on earth.’ Buckle first raised the cry from 
a historian’s platform.. He deplored that historians had failed ‘‘ to 
rise from Parii piar facts ° to “ the laws by which those facis are 
governed.” His ambitious attempt ‘f to accomplish for the history of 
man something equivalent, or at all events analogous ’’ to what had. 
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been accomplished ‘‘ by other inquirers for the different branches of 
natural science ” has not been successful ; but it has transformed the 
whole outlook of history. It has not yet been possible to state, after 
the Pythagorean theory, that ina certain combination of the stars, 
a Stoic and an Epicurian will form a conspiracy to murder Caesar and 
in a different combination another Columbus will discover America. 
The realities of history are unique, each the resultant of particular 
earthly forces which in their numerous combination have an infinite- 
simally little chance of recurring. But the so-called repetition of 
history is not a mere phrase ; there are factors common between a 
number of facts. Historical study consists in delineating the common 
elements and peculiarities out of these realities. 

The sociological laws so far as they have been found operating or 
the facts of history repeating themselves need no recounting to students 
of history. Scientific history has not only established tle method of 
analysing events, it has also brought a vast field of events within 
its scope. Twenty-two years before Buckle, Carlyle voiced the claim 
of history to a comprehensive social content. ‘‘ From of old,” the 
historians had he protested, too often ‘‘ dwelt with disproportionate 
fondness in senate houses, in battlefields, nay, even in king’s ante- 
chambers,’’ forgetful of the rest of the world, ‘‘ blossoming and 
fading whether the ‘ famous victory’ were won or lost.” ‘The outlook 
was changing and a time coming ‘‘ when he who sees no world 
but that of courts and camps, and writes only how soldiers were 
drilled and shot, and how this ministerial conjurer out-cenjured that 
other...... will pass for a more or ane instructive Gazetteer, but 
will no longer be called an historian.’ 

Carlyle belied his own cause when he vols the History of the 
French Revolution (1840). Macaulay was more consistent. The 
perfect historian shows us not only the court, the camp and the 
senate. He shows us also the nation. ‘‘ Men will not merely be 
described, but will be made intimately known to us. The changes of 
manners will be indicated, not merely by a few general phrases or a 
few extracts from statistical documents, but by appropriate images 
presented in every line.” In his History of England (1&848—2 vols.) 
Macaulay was nearer to the ideal than his predecessor. 

Viewed in the bigger social perspective, history is a science 
closely allied to sociology and anthropology. And the main problem 
of history becomes the same as the problem of these sister sciences, viz., 
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nat so much to trace out facts in their microscopic variety but to trace 
the causal relation between broad and general facts. History and 
sociology thus become supplementary branches of knowledge. History 
without sociology is ‘‘ literary ° and unscientific, while sociology 
without history is apt to become mere abstract theorising. 

The writing of history thus receives a new orientation and a 
vast field of research is opened up for patient enterprise. We have 
to split and analyse the cultural units from time immemorial and 
seek for records outside the Foreign Office. The facts of social life, 
the standard of living, the acreage unler crop, the productivity of 
the soil, the climatic and topographical conditions ; then the distri- 
bution of food crops, application of machineries, division of labour, 
organisation of productive agencies and the use of capital, all these 
have to be studied to get a correct idea of the different cultural 
systems. Folklores, mythologies, tools and relics are invested with 
.a meaning surpassing the dynastic lists and the pillars of victory. 
The history of Egypt is not to be read in the Pyramids but in the 
Mastabas strewn with sketches of the life of the poor. The Boghaz 
Koi tablets throw more light on the life of the Hittites than the 
stele of Naram Sin on the life of the Sumerians. The life of our 
fathers is written notin the sophisticated art of Ajanta but in the 
naive sketches of Sanchi and Bharbut. The Jatakas tell a story more 
real and extensive than the conventional panegyricsof Harisena and 
the genealogies of Kalhana. 

The long journey traversed by the Westerners from the days of 
Herodotus to Marx and Buckle is unknown to our country. Our oldest 
fathers cultivated history as a separate branch of learning (itihasaveda) 
but it was history steeped in, mythology and vitiated by idealistic 
motive. As a matter of fact the so-called chronicles known as 
puranus are the least dependable of all ancient historical records. 
Only in the last century we began our apprenticeship under the 
European masters. Weclaim that we have passed that stage while 
we have not produced a volume like Maine’s or Baden Powell’s on 
our land system, while we*have still to refer to Burke and Mill to 
show the degenerating influence of British rule in India, while the 
shadow of Elphinstone and Hunter still spreads over our history 
within living memory. Our boys begin theirelessons on India under 
British rule with Smith and Roberts. And this not because of a 
lack of research enterprise. A glance into the publications of our 
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Universities show how the library racks are being overwhelmed wish 
fruitless labours on dates of kings, on military manoeuvres and on 
how one villain managed to displace another from a throne. The 
historian of the progressive school has got to shift the basis of his 
research, he has to select facts relevant to his study and assign due 
weights to them, he has to scrape the idealistic deposits out of his 
material coming from popular source and the realistic kernel out of 
the completely motivated material prepared by the elite. And he has 
also to devise ways and means of scientifically recording facts of his 
own day, voices of the people, in categorical and quantitative form 
freed from bias and pressure. Then and then only can he hope 
that the new-comers will not be building on sand. Given the validity 
of the factual material the laws of their operation will be nearer the 
observation of the scientific intellect, and the day can be looked forward 
to when Politics will emerge from History as an applied science given 
to human good. 
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PRE-WAR TRADITIONS AND POST-WAR 
FRENCH POETRY 
Ram BILAS SHARMA, M.A., Pa.D. 


Lucknow University. 


‘ Tl semble qu'un grand rêve ait ses ailes cassées’ ,— 
—HHenri Mugnier. 


HERE are more literary movements in France in a decade than in 
England ina century, yet fundamentally, the French mind is 
more cdhservative than the English. The experiments are carried 
along certain lines which continue for long before they are replaced by 
others. Such fundamental changes are more frequent in England 
than in France. The great Revolution took place in France but 
apparently its immediate effect was greater on English than on French 
literature. In England, the romantic movement took shape ear-ler, 
while in France, it took long to fight out the dogma of classicism in 
poetry. In the twentieth century too, there has been a definite 
reaction against the romantic traditions of the last century in England, 
but in France, the symbolist or the individualistic tradition has been 
firmly rooted even in post-War French poetry. The reason for this 
conservatism of the French mind is to be found in the social conditions 
prevailing in France. The French poet has never lost his love of the 
countryside to the same extent as the English poet has. Industry 
has still left big patches of land where the poet can dream of the past. 
The more he finds himself in conflict with modern industry, the more 
he turns to the country-side and with his love for home and the land, 
he has never been an industrial nomad like his fellow-craftsman 
across the channel. Much of modern French poetry is an outcome 
of the clash between industrialism and semi-feudal conditions in the 
country. The latter have fostered the spirit of religion among the 
people. The clever poet who shocks the bourgeois reader often 
manages to be religious. As someone said, without faith you cannot 
blaspheme: Catholicism is as deeply rooted in the French mind as 
the love of the*countryside. Both have hetped to stabilise strong 
literary traditions which at times seem to fetter French genius in its 
evolution. The poet experimenting in the romantic tradition is no 
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longer a rebe? ; that tradition has had a very long life and the romantic 
poet in France today is a conservative. l 

In the 19th century, the two most important movements in 
French poetry were those of the Parnassians and the Symbolists. 
These two movements owe their distinctness rather to differences of 
technique -than to those of subject-matter. The Parnassians were 
ciassicists in form but the content of their poetry is often exotic. It 
is not without significance that the anthologies known as ‘ Le Parnasse 
contemporain’ counted among the contributors Leconte de Lisle and 
Heredia on one hand and Mallarmé and Verlaine on the other. The 
art of evocation was not unknown to the Parnassians. If one were 
to write of a woman as 


‘un grand oiseau d'or qui guette au loin sa proie, ¢ 


would it be symbolism or sur-realism ? Cocteau had something similar 
in mind when he wrote: 


‘ Sous un tigre royal, la rose aux chairs crispées 
Meurt de peur.’ 


Much of the success of Heredia depends on evocation. A symbolist 
could take exception only to the word ‘ semble’ in the following lines 
of Heredia about Cleopatra :— 


‘ Cléopatre, debout dans la splendeur du soir, 
Semble un grand oiseau d’or qui guette au loin sa proie.’ 


The mysterious too is not absent from Parnassian poetry. There 
might be mystery even beneath the fierce sun of the Tropics. Heredia, 
again, wrote: 
‘ Le soleil sous Ja mer, mystérieuse aurore, 
Eclaire la forêt des coraux Abyssins’ etc. 


The melancholy and pessimism of Leconte de Lisle and Leon Dierx 
gives a lie direct to the myth of Parnassian objectivity. Dierx’s line 


‘J'ai détourné mes yeux de l'homme et de Ja vie ’ 


applies equally to the Parnassians and the symbolists. Symbolism had 
more to do with a reaction against the formal aspect of Parnassian 
poetry than its content. | It is remarkable for the freedom it gave to 
the French poets in the technique of versification or rather in letting 
thém dispense with verse altogether and develop vers libre. 
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° The symbolist tradition was strong during the War itself. Many 
poets adopted a very strong individualistic attitude towards the war. 
They looked at it with contempt and though, they did not confess i5, 
they in effect shut themselves in the tower of ivory. Joseph Rivière 
founded his review ‘ Soi-Méme’ during the war. The title is deseri- 
tive of the attitude of these poets to social conditions. The Abbave 
group had been formed before the war and if continued to exercise 
important influence on the younger poets even after the war. The 
poets of this group had no common manifesto to follow and as René 
Arcos says, they often made fun of each other, yet their general 
attitude to life is unmistakable. Love and humanitarianism are mcre 
like private virtues with these poets than items in the moral code of 
an orgaffised society. The unanimists helped to foster the individual- 
istic tradition in poetry of which symbolism was possibly the finest 
expression. Dadaism and Sur-Realism are tbe exaggerated forms of 
the same tendency. ‘There have been reactions against this tendency 
before and after the war but these have often appeared to be as 
hysterical as the things which they were supposed to replace. 
Futurism, for instance, is marked more by insanity than balance. It is 
a reaction against the older decadent tradition but is itself feverish 
and febrile. It extols war and brute force but hysteria is not a social 
virtue ; if is like a sick man crying against his sickness and mak:ng 
himself even more sick than before. In France, there are men like 
Charles Maurras who have advocated the extreme form of totalitarian 
government in the country, not because they thought it to be good 
but because they had despaired of doing anything better and so Justified 
extreme measures on the pleaof expediency. Today, it is said, Maurras 
is one of the leaders conducting anti-British propoganda in France. 

After the war, the mood of most poets was one of defeat or 
resignation. Poets in love with their melancholy and despair found 
a natural kinship in older poets like Musset. The feeling of ennui and 
a certain waste in life characterises the poetry of Philippe Soupault. 

‘Je ne sais quand viendra ma mort exactement 
_ Mais je vieillis,’— 
he says and that is typical of the temper of the poets at that time. 
Jouve is one of the unanimists but his nerves seem to have been 
wrecked by the wat. . 
‘Tl n’y a pas de victoire, 
I] n’y a que sombre défaite,’ 
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and he has been so crushed by this defeat that he is afraid of any other 
effort at social reconstruction. That is why he asks, 


‘At dites! La révolution 
Demanderait ses nouveaux morts ?’ 


Much of the despondence of the post-War period that seems to 
originate Jn a horror of war has really little to do with it ; it is simply 
the continuation of a temper that was there beforehand. The war 
became an excuse to many to indulge in morbid brooding. Jean 
Cocteau’s nostalgia for home has little to do with war, yet as has been 
pointed out, he is very sensitive to the literary movements of his time 
and his verse therefore may be taken as an indication of the temper of 
French poets in general. This is what he wrote in one of the poems 
of ‘ Vocabulaire,’ 

‘Souvenirs de campagne, ah ! laissez-moi tranquille, 

De la rose du soir ne soyez pas le chancre ; 

J'al le vertige en haut des maisons de ma ville, 

Mon ombre se répand de moi comme de l'encre.’ 


The lack of self-confidence and will to struggle is again expressed by 
Cocteau when he says about himself, 
‘je suis plus léger que le liege, 
Plas léger que |’écume ° etc. 
That reminds cne of Cocteau’s sketch of himself, weak lines and 
no mass. R 
There are others who have been continuing the older traditions 
in one way or the other. Jules Supervielle in his poems about South- 
America aud Blaise Cendrars in his poems about Africa have continued 
the tradition of exoticism in French poetry. Some revolted against the 
older traditions but could not wholly free themselves from their 
influence ; they continued them in spite of their wish not to do so, 
This shows the, extent of the influence of those traditions on the 
French mind. Carco rebelled against symbolism but his poetry is full 
of fantasies; what 1s worse, he sometimes becomes perverse like 
Baudelaire. The following lines are directly in the tradition of the 
Satanic school :— 
‘C’est Ja pluie qui sanglote, cest 
Le vent qui pleure, je t’assure...... 
Je meurs d’une exquise blessure 
Et tu ne sais pas ce que c’est.’ 
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Max Jacob is one of the Cubists but his fantasy would rather connect 
him with the Symbolists than with the Cubists. He had been 
converted to Roman Catholicism in 1915. The most important of the 
Catholic poets is undoubtedly Paul Claudel. It does not seem to be 
accidental that he combines the function of a poet with that of a 
diplomat. His poems breathe the spirit of complacency and comfort 
of the French bourgeoisie that had benefited by the war. In plenty, 
one may thank God and that is why Claudel is equally indebtec to 
Arthur Rimbaud and the Bible. There is something of the sensuous- 
ness of the English pre-Raphaelites in his worship of the Virgin. He 
goes to the church not to pray but only to gaze at the figure of 
Mary. ‘Je ne viens pas prier, he says ; he has come to 


* ‘Vous regarder, pleurer de bonheur, savoir cela 


Que je suis votre fils et que vous étes Ja,’ 


He seems to be hypnotised by the beautiful picture and as he 
remembers that she has saved bim and France, he leaves the shcrter 
cadences with which he had begun the poem and commands a more 
sweeping rhythm. He concludes with 


‘Parce que vous êtes là pour toujours, simplement parce que 
vous êtes Marie, simplement parce que vous existez, 
Mère de Jésus-Christ, soyez remerciée ! ’ 


h) 


This poem ealled ‘La Vierge à midi’ is included in his book ‘Poémes 
de Guerre’ ;*that is sufficient to indicate the relation between the war 
and this devotion. It is needless to add how useless this kird of 
attitude was for any drastic social reconstruction after the war. That 
such a drastic social reconstruction was necessary is now felt by all 
with the defeat of France in this war. The complacent religious 
attitude of the French poets had much to do with this defeat. Bes:des, 
Claudel was himself an important diplomat and there seems to nave 
been an undesirable fusion of decadent French poetry with politics. 

It is characteristic of the modern poet that he thinks too much 
of his craftsmanship. ‘T’. S. Eliot is an example; he has exercised 
more influence on poets by what he has said about poetry than by his 
poetry itself. Edgar Allen Poe was one of the first to seriously think 
about a science of writing poetry. His igfluence in France is well 
known. Paul Valéry is the extreme example of this kind of poet who 
is much more attentive to how he writes than what he wzites. 
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Valéry’s poetical output is not much ; the obvious reason for this4s 
that he thinks too much about poetry. Another reason, though less 
plausible yet perhaps nearer truth is that he bas not much to say. 
The craft of writing verse has assumed such importance with him tbat 
the originality of thought and feeling has been destroyed. The 
post-War dilettante bankers after knowledge of all kinds; there are 
so many special branches of knowledge that he does not know which 
to explore and which to leave for the benefit of his poetry. He lacks 
vision and therefore is lost in details. The social utility of his ideas 
is very small and to a certain extent, he wants to make up for this 
deficiency by trying to propound a science that would be useful to the 
craftsman. There is little that is new in the content of Valéry’s 
poetry : it is remarkable for its fne expression. French poetry4s full 
of day dreams and mid-day reveries but Valéry has written exceptional- 
ly well about these in ‘Le Cimetiére marin,’— 


‘Quand sur l'abime un soleil se repose, 
Ouvrages purs d'une éternelle cause, 
Le temps scintille et le songe est savoir.’ 


There is po difference between bim and his predecessors in the 
fundamental attitude to life; ‘le songe est savoir,’ and everybody had 
been saying that for more than half a century. 

The last war would quickly be forgotten in the one that is being 
waged today and surely, the latter will have a more enduring influence 
on French letters than the former. Soon, critics would be*speaking of 
another post-War French poetry. The romantic tradition has ex- 
hausted itself in France and the new changes in social life may be 
expected to clear the debris of the various individualistic schools of the 
past. The next movement will have more important social values 
attached to it and will be rooted in a healthier tradition. French 
poetry like the rest of French literature will not be the expression of 
the complacency, pessimism or morbidity of the post-War French 
middle classes; it would be shaped by more aggressive forces who 
would figbt to let in a little more sanity and balance in European life. 
One may hope that this would be the fate not only of French but of 
other literatures as well, European and Asiatic alike. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL OUTLOOK IN 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


AMIYAKUMAR SEN, M.A., 
Calcutta University 


I 


Tan ENVIRONMENT AND THE ARTIST 


As early as the seventeenth century Bacon recognised the fact 
that the social environment plays a prominent part in mould.ng 
literature. In the eighteenth century and the early nineteenth, 
individual critics very often spoke of different literary outlooks 
prevalent in different ages. But these theories had not been felly 
formulated till the latter part of the nineteenth century. With the 
development of scientific thought there now grew up a definite 
tendency towards investigations into the sociological back-ground of 
human activities. It was felt that the social environment can mould 
and influence the poet’s personality and, through his personality, nis 
outlook on literature. The poet, like any other human being, cannot 
escape the influence of the atmosphere of ideas in the midst of which 
he lives. Contemporary thoughts and ideals leave their impress on 
his mind. 

Underlying all diversities of thought there is, in every age, a 
certain unity in the cultural pattern which cannot but reveal itself 
through literature. The spirit of the age determines the character 
of its creative art and, as such, cannot be ignored in a proper 
evaluation of literature. Inspite, however, of this attitude towards the 
back-ground of thought and life the critics still regarded literature as. 
a type of human activity which could be sharply differentiated frem 
other activities. It had to be judged and appreciated as something 
sui generis. 

With the progress of thought, the environment, it was discovered, 
was more intimately associated with human activities. The structure of 
society where man lives, the atmosphere in the midst of which he has 
to struggle for existence, mould his character, his watchfu] endeavocrs 
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and his dreams. It was urged that theories which explaihed 
satisfactorily the facts of history and the patterns of social behaviour 
cannot fail when applied to creative art. ‘‘ Literature and the social 
forces which produce it, the writer and his public, the attitude of 
different strata of society to different kinds of writing’’—these and 
similar problems could not be ignored any longer. 

Literature was, thus, brought nearer to the so-called ‘‘ practical 
issues” of life. The older idea of poetry moulding the character 
of men by inculcating moral principles or by the representation 
of ideal types of humanity could, no longer, be accepted at its face 
value. The new psychology of the day which seeks to transform 
society by guiding and controlling human behaviour found in literature 
a potent instrument for the realisation of its ideals. The “hidden 
springs of human behaviour have to be guided in order that man might 
be moulded into a social being contributing to the progress of the 
community. But such guidance is absolutely impossible without 
a proper knowledge of the buman mind ; and literature can give us 
this necessary insight into character. ‘‘ The reading and understanding 
of poetry and imaginative writing generally give us an insight 
into the mind of man—his impulses and passions, his dreams and 
longings—without which we can have no real knowledge of the 
motives which impel him to act, the ideals for which he can be 
induced to strive or any of the numberless half-consciously realised 
forces that ure so important in determining his moods and_attitudes,”’ 

Social practice has, in modern thought, established itself not only 
as a necessary condition for the development of the human personality 
but also as the criterion of truth. Man can reach truth only when 
he ‘‘engages in activity in relation to tbe external world.” For 
‘the objective world is, through practice, reflected in knowledge and 
ceases to be a strange world separate from human knowledge.” 
From this point of view, also, literature is of great service in the 
‘ practical concerns '’ of life ; for, one of the fundamental conditions 
of social action according to the sociological school of thought is the 
identification of ourselves with our fellow-men and the appreciation 
of literature, as of art, produces this sense of one-ness. 

The economic activities of hfe are, at present, absorbing the 
attention of men. But*even when our physical want& are satisfied our 
personality is not fully developed. We remain ‘‘ masses of unfulfilled 
potentialities”? ; and, as such, fai] to make the fullest contribution to the’ 
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welfare of the community. It is necessary that these mental potential- 
ities of ours be realised. The attainment of a full and happy life, the 
building up of a rounded personality—these are as much “ practical 
purposes’’ as anything else; and the appreciation of literature, 
contributing as it does to the development of the aesthetic faculty in 
man, must be regarded as a very important practical matter. In 
fact, literature is a part of the life of the people—‘‘ at once a 
comment on, and an epitome of, all that is of value in life.” The literary 
artist, no less than any other worker, changes his environment. 
He might imbibe ideas from his environment, reflect his age and 
interpret its life; but he is not a true artist if his interpretation is 
not original and new. Such artistic interpretations of life are not 
without,their influence on the thought-world of the age. They mould 
the dreams and visions of contemporaries. New movements of thought, 
later on translated into action, are thus generated and the social 
environment is changed thereby. . 

Literature again is a social activity which, like all other human 
activities, has its function to perform in society. Human life appears 
-as a chaos to the ordinary man. He is helpless before the great 
mass of unorganised experience. The facts of his experience must 
be integrated and understood. Great literature presents the different 
aspects of human experience in such a way as to produce a pattern 
out of this apparent disorder. If gives us a ‘“‘ concentrated essence 
of physical and psychological facts ° ‘‘ true to type and true to 
our sense of probability.’ It organises experience for the common 
man—and its permanent appeal depends upon the significance of the 
experience it organises and integrates. 

The personality of the artist himself is, to a great extent, 
influenced by his environment. ‘‘ The state of society can sometimes 
compel the literary artist to be false to his mission °’ or ‘‘ sometimes 
it can give to his work a universality and cogency that springs from 
contact with the most elemental facts of life.” Itis this interaction 
between the artist and his environment which is of importance in 
the study of literature. The sociologica] outlook as represented by 
some modern critics does not lay so much stress upon the 
influence of the artist on the environment as on that of the environment 
on the artist Sych a study can, it is urgeygl, enable us to form 
an adequate idea of the true function of literature. We see it ‘‘ as one 
human activity, among many activities’? and can thus formulate 
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standards of value by which it can be properly judged and gruly 
appreciated. 

The universal aspect of literature is not ignored by sociological 
criticism. Literary artists and poets, in order that they might attain 
perfection in their art, must express ‘“‘ certain universal ever-present 
aspects of human experience,’’—aspects which remain “constant 
throughout history’’ and thus transcend all differences of time and 
place. It is asserted, however, with no less emphasis that problems 
concerning the conditions—social, economic and cultural—which often 
influence the mind of artists and determine the objects which they have 
in view in their artistic creations, are of equal importance. Nobody 
can deny that such social and other conditions and, as a consequence, the 
professed objects of writers differ in different ages. ‘‘ Tbe fashioning 
of a gentleman ’’ which Spenser had in view is entirely different from 
Milton’s ‘‘justifying the ways of God to man.” The object with 
which Pope wrote the Hssay on Man can similarly be contrasted with 
Shelley’s in his Prometheus Unbound. These differences are not 
without significance and they can be explained only with reference 
to their environment. The critic must ‘‘ discover the different causes 
which, at different times, impelled men to produce works having literary 
value, the extent to which these causes determined the nature of 
the product, and the general relation of literature to the conditions 
of the age in which the writers lived.’’ 

According to critics of this school it is from this standpoint 
that the literary history of a particular nation should ‘be interpreted: 
Thus the English romances of the Middle Ages with their ‘‘ complete 
unreality together with touches of homely realism, simplicity, even 
crudity combined with an attempt to capture the atmosphere of 
‘high life,” and rodimentary versification touched, here and there, 
with real beauty ° are sought to be interpreted by reference to 
the fact that they were meant to entertain a leisured class who 
wanted to escape from the realities of existence and live, at least 
imaginatively, in an unreal world of adventure and romantic love. 
The gradual sophistication of romances is, again, explained as 
due to the acceptance of English by the higher classes of nobles. 
The development of folk-poetry into art-poetry has, similarly, to be 
understood by referegce to changing social condjtions. What was 
* an improvisation to the rhythm of work ’’ becomes, in course of time, 
with the development of division of labour, ‘‘ a deliberate product of 
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conscious art.’’ The ideals of marriage prevalent in the “Middle Ages, 
the discouragement by religion of romantic passion, the ‘‘ conventioral 
attitude of the high-placed feudal servant to his lord’s wife ’’—they are 
all pressed into service to account for the sophistication of courtly 
love in Mediaeval romances and lyrics. The allegory of love was 
similarly produced for a leisured audience ‘‘ cut off from the realities 
of life of the peasant and the worker.’’ It was a literature of “ tae 
introvert whose life was mostly empty of active labour and wto, 
therefore, had time and inclination to introspect and refine his own 
emotions.’’ The introspective indulgence in Sterne and Richardson, 
‘‘implied a deliberate lack of contact with reality, a refusal to 
seek emotional satisfaction in normal relations with people and things, 
a literary auto-eroticism, fundamentally unnatural and unhealthy.” 
It could not be regarded as normal and was the outcome of the 
econemic individualism prevalent in that age, an individualism wh ch | 
regarded poverty as normal, restricted the range of human sympatkies 
and turned ‘‘ the lachrymose emotions inwards.’’ It was, again, 
the social background which differentiated Fielding from Richardson. 
“His connection with the landed gentry encouraged a breadth of 
outlook and a generosity of feeling, of which the petty tradesmar or 
prosperous merchant with his prudential morality and restricted 
interest was incapable.” His was ‘‘ the protest of pre-bourgeois 
humanism ” against the ‘‘ commersialising of virtue and ultra-ind.vi- 
dualistic philosophy.” i 

The main*problems which a-critic has to consider in his evaluation 
of literature is one of “‘ selection, organisation and presentation ‘’— 
the significance of the facts the writer expresses, the way in which he 
integrates them and the language in which his integrations are 
communicated to his fellow-men. ) 

There is always a selective process in art. An artist is not a mere 
recorder of the ‘‘ stream of consciousness,’’ even if such a stream really 
exists. If he tries to give a photographic representation of life in 
its chaotic multiplicity, be is bound to fail, Such representation 
does not integrate, it merely makes confusion worse eonfounced. 
To describe indiscriminately all the insignificant details of a man’s 
life does not give a real picture of his personality. It misrepresents 
him as much as the other extreme of describing ogly his soulful mcods 
of rapture and reverie. The artist has to select such aspects alone as 
are necessary for the presentation of life as human experience recognises 
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9 
it to be. The details must be such as to make his interpret&tion 
significant. He must leave upon the minds of his readers the 
impression that he has been able to evaluate and apprehend life more 
profoundly and more truthfully than it is possible for ordinary men. 
“The representation, by an imaginative writer, of the significant aspects 
of life must arouse in the reader both recognition and deepened 
apprehension,” 

The aspects of life so selected must now be organised. Artistic 
unity is not the result of a mechanical welding together of different 
elements. It is more organic and grows from within. The elements 
are fused together ‘‘in such a way as to give a sense of truth and 
completeness.” We experience the intergrated whole of a poem 
or any other specimen of literature and feel convinced that such 
. is life. 

The experience so organised’ must be adequately expressed. 
The language must fit the matter and the artists’ interpretation must 
be communicated in the most forceful manner. Preclosity of style 
is a sign of decadence ; the thin emasculated style argues lack of 
adequate contact with real life. Both should be avoided. 

‘“ If human experience is valuable as such, if what men have 
thought, felt and done and continue to think, feel and do is to be 
important, then literature which is concerned solely and entirely with 
human experience is valuable.’’ Mere didacticism is not art, and the 
best type of literature steers clear of it. Escape from the realities 
of life to a world of imagination might form the basis of some 
type of literature but it is not the characteristic feature 
of great literature. ‘‘ The true individualist sees the individual 
in relation to other individuals and aims at a sanity and 
balance in his treatment of buman life. This is not possible 
for a person who isolates his own experience from the environment 
conditioning it. In literature, as in society, a man fulfils his 
own personality more by mingling with and considering his 
fellows than by retiring alone to the ‘‘ ivory tower.’ The individual 
leading a life absolutely isolated from his social environment might 
be an interesting specimen for psychological analysis but not the 
proper subject of literature. Great literature centres round the 
socialised man. ‘‘ Te implications of such a being for human feeling 
and action’’ are revealed by the artist. This the literary artist 
can do only by becoming a “ socialised individual ’’ himself. 
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* The critic has, therefore, to take a comprehensive view o? the 
relation between literature and society. Apart from the question cf the 
social and economic environment influencing the artist and moulding 
the form of literature prevalent in a particular period, there zs the 
more fundamental problem of the socio-economic organisation determin- 
ing the character of culture. Literature has for its ultimate basis 
significant humau experience ; and any distortion of human values 
cannot but influence its character. If there be certain types of social 
and economic organisation which standardise human experience and 
render it superficial, literature is debased ; and ‘‘ the literary sritic 
has aright to protest if he finds himself in the midst of a system whose 
contradictions are resulting in increasing dislocation and anomaly, 
whereereality is obscured by a fog of catchwords and moral platitades, 
and the experience of different classes is so diverse In every way 
that the artist has to decide which kind of life is ‘truer’ ard is 
prevented from seeing life whole.’ Even such destructive 
criticism of the existing social environment involves a standard, 
a norm, by which society has to be judged—an ideal which must be 
formulated and distinctly expressed. The common men must form 
an adequate conception of the conditions under which literature can 
fulfil its function. If the object of the critic be to change the 
social environment into one congenial to the appreciation of great art, 
it can be achieved only when he visualises before his contemporaries 
the ideal structure of society. The ideal has to be formulated before 
it can be ‘ealised. To rouse the aesthetic consciousness of man, to 
instil into him a yearning desire for true culture, and impel him 
to strive ‘for the realisation of an environment conducive to the 
appreciation of art—these the critic has to ensure if he wants to 
fulfil his function as a ‘socialised individual.’ 


The sociological outlook in literary criticism seems, at first sjght, 
to represent a newer and truer view of creative art. But deeper 
analysis reveals that, if developed logically, it inevitably leads to a 
distortion of critical standards. Literature comes to be valued not 
for its intrinsic merit as a work of art but for the light it throws on 
the social and economic conditions of a particular period. Critics, 
guided by this conception of socialised literature, are more attracted 
towards lesser artists who express the socio-economic ideals of the age 
than to those who transmute them in the light of their imagination. 
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Langland becomes more significant than Chaucer, Ben Jonson than 
Shakespeare.’ 

The fundamental characteristics of great literature—its tran- 
scending of specific facts and its revelation of the universal aspects 
of human nature, its imaginative interpretation of reality and its 
expressing the universal in and through the particular—can sociological 
criticism evaluate these? It can answer many questions ; it can 
explain the tradition in which a great writer works, his choice of types, 
the significance of his ideology—social, economic dnd spiritual. But 
tradition and ideology do not explain art. The display, in one’s 
writings, of one’s knowledge of socio-economic forces, however 
accurate it might be, is not necessarily art, and a writer may bea great 
artist without describing, directly or even indirectly, bis social, economic 
or cultural environment. ‘‘ Literary genius does not necessarily mean 
social sensitiveness.’’ The sociological outlook has to recognise its 
own limitations. It has to admit that studies in the socio-economic 
background of literature cannot reveal the secrets of art. They give 
us almost everything except the literary qualities of a great artist; 
and critics have to confess that Chaucer and Shakespeare elude their 
grasp. 

When, again, literature is valued for giving its readers an 
insight into “tbe motives which impell man to action”’ and “ the 
numberless half-consciously realised forces which determine his 
moods and attitudes,’’ we seem to move in an atmosphere of 
“* socialised action `“ rather than of aesthetic appreciation. ° When art 
is appreciated not for ite aesthetic appeal but for producing that sense 
is of one-ness with our contemporaries so conducive to ‘‘ socialised 
action,” we feel that the sociologist has triumphed over the critic. 
Literature, undoubtedly, bears a very close relationship to socialised 
activities ; it may be utilised as a potent instrument for training 
up leaders ; it may also contribute towards the full development of 
man as an active member of the community ; it may further make 
him realise ‘“ his unfulfilled potentialities’’ : yet these characteristics 
do not give us the whole truth about art. There is a tertium quid 
which eludes the grasp of the sociologist. 

Sociological criticism is not justified in claiming that literature 
can reveal the secrets ef the human personality. Bhe world of art 
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is,entirely different from the world of reality, The 4rtist objectifies 
his emotions and ideals and they grow into men and women. It 
is indeed true that, being the creations of an artist who has observed 
keenly, analysed accurately and thought deeply, these characters may 
appear vivid and life-like. But their reality is the reality of 
verisimilitude rather than that of truth. Their life is the life within 
the world not of reality but of art. They are true because they are 
convincing. To identify these creations of human imagination with 
real men and women betrays an ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of art. They can give us an insight into the motives of 
one individual alone, viz., their creator. ‘‘ The impulses and passions,” 
“the dreams and longings’’ or “the mnumberless half-consciously 
realised forces ’’ they reveal, represent the author’s interpretation of 
life rather than life itself. It is a“ mock-werld ’’ which the artist 
creates and however much the creatures of this ‘ mock-world’ may 
resemble men and women, they are quite out-of-place in the world 
of reality. Anyone who seeks to apply the knowledge derived from 
a study of their character to real human beings does so at his 
peril. 

The personality of the artist is the fundamental basis of artistic 
creation ; yeb this fundamental basis is very often neglected by the 
sociological critic unless it is forced upon him. He cannot ignore 
outstanding figures like Chaucer and Shakespeare but, in bis 
interpretation of literature, society and its classes loom larger than 
the writers Howéver greatly influenced the artist might be by 
his environment, he is not the mere mouthpiece of his age. 
He is great because be is original. He is remembered only when 
he represents some hitherto unapprehended aspects of human 
experience. The pattern of values he communicates is different from 
the usual patterns of bis age. Literature is significant because it is a 
personal interpretation of reality. Sociological criticism often loses 
sight of this fundamental fact and represents literature as the mere 
expression of the ideals of a particular class or of a particular 
age. When, for instance, the ‘‘ introspective indulgence’ of 
Richardson or Sterne is sought to be explained by reference to 
the ‘‘ economic individualism of his age,’’ we feel that the 
critic in his , enthusiasm for introducing sociological ideals and 
principles into the realm of literary criticism has forgotten the 
artist himself in the evaluation of his art. | 
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Sociologic&l criticism often talks glibly about bourgeois ideals 
and capitalistic culture with reference to the earlier ages of literary 
history. But can the society of these earlier times be divided up into 
such self-conscious classes with rigid outlooks of theirown ? On 
the contrary researches into the structure of society prevalent in those 
days reveal a homogenity, greater or lesser which precludes the develop- 
ment of distinctive class-cultures. Apart from the Middle ages when 
culture was confined to a microscopic minority, the Elizabethan 
period, witnessing as it did the disintegration of the older mediaeval 
culture and the emergence of a newer type of society, was too 
transitional in character to have developed any well-defined class. The 
lord and the peasant went to the same theatre and imbibed their 
cultural ideas from the same source. A similar homogeneity is 
discernible upto the eighteenth century. Insistance, therefore, on 
class-culture with reference to these ages evinces an unjustifiable 
eagerness to read into their culture-pattern, ideas and ideals belonging 
to a later period. 

In its interpretation of literature sociological criticism lays too 
great an emphasis on the influence of the reading public on the 
development of literature. It might have been very strong in the 
case of the early Troubadours or the ballad singers of the Mediaeval 
age ; but the fact remains that many a poet and thinker guided and 
even moulded the public taste instead of being themselves influenced 
thereby. Milton and Bunyan moulded the Paritanic culture of the 
seventeenth century ;, Dryden, Pope, and others, the vrban culture 
of the eighteenth. The Romantic poets of the early nineteenth 
century enunciated the principle that a great and original poet must 
create the taste proper for the appreciation of his poetry. The poems of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, and Keats grew in superb indifference 
to the taste or distaste of the reading public and the poets themselves 
revolted against the popular criticism of that transition period. It is 
only in this modern age of mechanisation and capitalistic methods that 
creators of the ‘‘ best-seller ° type of literature adjust themselves to 
the taste of their readers. Whatever be the reasons for such adjust- 
ment it does not create great literature ; and although one might very 
well deplore the mechanisation of culture which has been responsible 
for this debasement of, art, the fact remains that even now, 
there are posts and other creative writers who refuse to be coerced 
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« The sociological interpretation of the art-process has also 
something mechanical about it. The poet, according to this theory, 
selects certain aspects of human experince, integrates them into one 
artistic unity and expresses this integrated whole in the most 
convincing manner. Is artistic creation the conscious process it 
is represented to be ? Are not the elements of experienc? seen as 
an integrated unity in one act of insight ? Thereis in artistic creation 
an intuitive element which cannot be ignored The poet does not 
think out his experience, it flashes on his inward eve. The 
**selection’’ and ‘‘ integration’’ of experience fuse into one mental 
act wholly intuitive -while the expression, especially in the case of 
great literature, is very often so closely related to the intuition 
as to ehbecome indistinguishable from it. The division of this complex 
art-process into its constituent elements is the work of the analytical 
intellect of man. It is useful as giving the critic an oppor‘uni:y to 
analyse the different aspects of artistic creation ; but it is, nevertheless, 
a mental construct having no basis on reality, 

The concept of the ‘‘ eocialised man ’’ influences the sociological 
outlook in criticism to a very great extent. ‘‘In literature es in 
society, a man fulfils his own personality more by mingling with and 
considering his fellows than by retiring alone to the ivory towsr.”’ 
‘ Escapism ° and ‘ escapist literature ° cannot be- great. The escapist 
in art refuses to perform the primary function of art, viz, its 
moulding of socialised activities. If, however, the object of criticism 
be to study “literature in close relationship to the social and economic 
environment, the so-called ‘ escapist ’ cannot be brushed aside so lightly. 
He is as much the product of the socio-economic conditiors of his 
age as any other human being. He is an interesting specimen not 
only for ‘‘psychological analysis ° but for ‘* sociological research ” as 
well. It is as much important to investigate how far society has 
been responsible for his retiring to ‘‘ the ivory tower ’’ as to trace 
- the positive influence of environment on the ‘‘socialised ’’ artist. 
The world that the escapist creates might be a world of wish-fu. filnrant 
but it is nonetheless the product of the artists’ reaction to social 
forces and social conditions and, as such, of significance even to ihe 
critic with a sociological bias. Very often the phrase ‘“‘ivory cower”’ 
merely expressese the distaste of the critic or the world created by 
the artist. The poet’s interpretation of reality, the world of beauty he 
creates are adversely criticised and labelled as ‘escapist’ simply 
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because they do not answer the expectations of the critic. Perscnal 
prejudices are thus allowed to colour aesthetic judgments. The 
social environment may not be directly given in a work of art ; 
but deeper critical insight will certainly discover the existing 
atmosphere of ideas and ideals clinging like an aroma to the creations 
of the poet. Shelley is very often represented as an escapist, but to 
consider his ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” or ‘‘ Ode to the West Wind ” 
as specimens of the artistic creation of the poet in splendid isolation 
from reality is to ignore the fact that it was the realities of life 
which went to their ‘‘ making.” In ‘them were fused into one 
artistic unity the mental reactions of a poet who had the 
intellectual alertness to come into intimate contact with contemporary 
movements of thought and action. The poet sought to give a new inter- 
pretation to forces which, he thought, were working in society and he 
tried to express in his poetry a new vision of human redemption 
and a new conception of ideal human society. The defects 
of this vision and this conception are entirely due to the thoughi- 
currents -prevalent in his age and not to the self-isolation of the 
poet ; and they might very well offer to sociologists in literary criticism 
ample materials for research. What is criticised as ‘‘ escapism ” 
in literature very often appears, on deeper analysis, to be nothing 
but the poetic interpretation of human experience—the fusion by the 
post’s imagination of the diverse elements in human experience into 
one artistic unity integrated, consciously or unconsciously, by reference 
to some standard of aesthetic Judgment formed in the background 
of his mind. Literary criticism has to evaluate if from the aesthetic 
as differentiated from the sociological point of view. 
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DDISCOMBE cadets have been greatly instrumental in the success 

of the British arms during the last three-quarters of a century, as 

well as in settling and improving the British territories after their 
acquisition. 

‘Phe plan of the establishment at Addiscombe was first drawn up 
by Mr. William Abington, of the Hast India House, and it was 
authorised by resolution of the Court, dated 7th April, 1809. It was 
framed in accordance with the 44th Clause of Act 58 Geo. II., Cap. 155, 
and was originally confined to the education of cadets for the Engineers 
and Artillery ; but seven years later, the Seminary was openec for 
the education of Infantry Cadets as well. Cadets were first placed in 
the Seminary from 2lst January, 1809, Dr. James Andrew being 
Head Master and Superintendent ; but the mansion and its 58 acres 
of land were not handed over till January, 1810, so that the place was 
occupied a year before it was formally handed over.” 

I quote these lines from “ Addiscombe—Its Heroes and Men of 
Note,” by Colonel H. M. Vibart (Archibald Constable and Co., Lordon, 
1894). I read this book in1910. I was a school-boy at the Manchester 
Grammar School. I was only 14 years old. But I wondered why 
some Indian princes and merchants had not thought of opening a 
Military School or College for training Indian boys in 1809 or better 
still in 1709. It is easy to be wise after the event. We know there 
was no national unity and solidarity in India. Each prince was fighting 
for bis own selfish ends. But even then some of the more powerful 
princes could have easily started Military Schools and Naval Schools 
for training Indian military and naval officers. We know what would 
have been the history of India if some far-sighted princes had united 
and thought out a national policy for the defence of India. 

‘‘The histowy of a school which has preduced in the short time 
it was in existence such a number of really great men—men distin- 
guished by the share they had ‘ in the conquest and consolidation of 
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the Indian Empire’—require no words of mine to commend it to the 
general public ; while for an old Addiscombe cadet like myself, this 
record of an institution to which we owe so much cannot fail to have 
a peculiar interest. We must always feel proud of having belonged 
to a school which has sent forth such men as Henry Lawrence, 
Eldred Pottinger, Arthur Cotton, Proby Cautley, Robert Napier, Henry 
Durand, John Jacob, Baird Smith, Harry Tombs, Henry Yule, and 
many others—not only soldiers, but administrators—who throughout 
their glorious careers did their duty with that singleness of heart and 
honesty of purpose for which the Anglo-Indian official is so justly 
conspicuous, and which have gained for English men the respect and 
confidence of the people of India.” 

Thus wrote Lord Roberts in his Introduction to the book @ have 
mentioned above. The British bave every reason to be proud of the 
achievement of their great men in India. In 1910 it was always a 
wonder to me why Indians could not have realised the danger to 
India from all foreigners. At the age of 14 one is not a great philo- 
sopher. Even today in 1941 I do not pretend to be a philosopher. 
I love history, literature, science, music, painting, military science, 
naval science, air force science, etc., and I like to take a detached 
view of everything and think in an impartial and scientific manner. 
I had this frame of mind even in 1910. As years have passed that 
tendency has developed more and more. In 1910 in an essay I wrote: 
‘an empire is a peculiar development in human affairs ; an empire 
is, after all, a mere passing show.” To this conclusion “I had come 
because I have read about the decline and fall of so many empires. 
There is nothing very startling in my conclusion. 

‘ Life in India, where almost every European, whether civilian or 
soldier, is often placed at an early age in positions of great responsibi- 
lity in which his powers of self-reliance, calm judgment, and prompt 
action have continually to be exercised, has, no doubt, much to say to 
the remarkable ability displayed by our countrymen in dealing with 
great and sudden emergencies, and to their unhesitating and determined 
action in times of difficulty and danger. I think, however, tbat as 
‘the ehild is father of the man,’ a great deal was due to Addiscombe. 
It was a rough and ready sort of school, but the strict discipline and 
continuous work and stusly enforced there were good teaining,’’ 

This is what Lord Roberts wrote about Addiscombe in his Intro- 
duction to the book I have mentioned above. What would have happened 
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if Indians had been fortunate enough to establish good Military 
and Naval Schools in India even in 1750 ? This is merely speculation 
in time and space. I used to ask myself this question when I wes at 
school and later on atcollege. Why did not Indians realise that Military 
Schools and Naval Schools were absolutely necessary for the defence 
of India ? The East India Company had sent their ships and solciers 
and sailors to India. Did it never occur to thoughtful Indiars to 
- copy the methods of the foreigners and create a powerful army and 
navy in India under the command of Indian officers ? We come 
to the year 1800; what had Indians learnt about the ways of the 
British, the French and other foreigners in India ? With proper 
training: Indians could have possessed all the qualities mentioned 
by Lora Roberts. Let me have the charge of Indian defence for 
twenty years. I shall give India a first class national army and 
air force. In twenty years’ time a first class national navy for 
India can be organised. Indian soldiers, sailors and airmen under 
the command of Indian officers...such were my. thoughts in 1910 
when I read Addiscombe and its Heroes. India has produced many. 
famous soldiers and sailors, [India has today and had in the sast 
many boys who could have been trained to become first class civil, 
military, naval and air force officers. Indians have never been given 
a fair chance. Let them have the chance to organise the defence 
of India. We can easily show the world what we can accomplish 
in spite of so many difficulties in the way. 

‘< When* thinking over the careers of the distinguished men who 
were educated at Addiscombe, one feels inclined to wonder wheiher 
the greater refinement—indeed luxuries—to be found in some schools 
of the present day is as beneficial to boys as the less softering 
influences of Addiscombe, and whether it is likely to be attendec by 
the same excellent results. Be that as it may, there is no ques:ion 
of what Addiscombe did. Twice every year between forty and fifty 
young fellows, well educated, highly principled, and with a knowledge 

„of what hard work meant, left the Honorable East India Company’s 
Military Seminary, preparea to uphold the honour of their counsry, 
and to fight for their interests in a land where, as has been truly 
said, ‘ Everything—-public safety, national honour, personal reputa- 
tion,—rests on the force of individual charactere ” 

This is another quotation from Lord Roberts’ Introduction. 

‘* Would it not have been possible for Indians to find similar young 
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boys in Ind®& and train them in the same way as the cadéts at 
Addiscombe ? Why did not Indians realise the importance of a 
Military Seminar like the one at Addiscombe ? or the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, or the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich ?”’ 

I have here a copy of a book called, ‘‘A Tour through the 
Naval and Military Establishments of Great Britain in the Years 
1816-17-18 and 1820,’’ by Charles Dupin, translated from the French, 
printed for Sir Richard Philips & Co., London, 1822. In the 
Introduction the author says :— 

‘In the following work, I have endeavoured to exhibit the full 
extent of the Military and Naval Forces which the Government of 
Great Britain can bring into the field, or launch upon the ocean. 
I have likewise described the connection of these forces with the 
gcvernment of the country, and also the discipline usually exercised 
in order to produce a hardihood in battle, invulnerable to fear dnd 
unassailable by. cowardice. My observation on these subjects were 
derived from a residence of five years in England; during which 
time I was constantly employed in visiting and viewing every object 
and institution worthy of notice relative to British Army and Navy.” 

Mon. Dupin’s treatise of 116 pages contains very useful informa- 
tion, But here I shall quote only what he says about the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. | 

“ Royal Military College. In 1799, the necessity of forming 
regimental officers, and more especially those of the ‘staff, with a 
perfect knowledge of the theory of the art of war, caused the founda- 
tion of the institution known under the title of the Royal Military 
College. It is under the immediate command of a governor and 
lieutenaut-governor. All the Military officers of the establishment 
are appointed by royal commission, and subject to the articles of 
war, and regulations of the army.” 

After this follows a description of Sandhurst, the course of 
studies, dress of the cadets, etc. 

“ Royal Academy for the Artillery and Engineers. The Academy 
at Woolwich, like the Military College, is divided into two schools— 
the first appropriated to pupils of the youngest age; the second to 
those more advanced. el'he latter is, properly speaking, the only 
part of the Institution which can be considered as a special profes- 


gional school. 
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« ‘The pupils of the academy are chosen among the sons of the 
nobility, gentry and corps of officers of the service; and are received 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. They are, at first, 
admitted into the under-school, and, at the end of a year, are examined 
in the first elements of mathematics. For each cadet, and during 
the whole time of his residence at the academy, the government 
pays half-a-crown per day. This sum is sufficient for the ensire 
support of the pupil, on whose account his parents are at no expense 
whatever, except what is paid on entering the institution,—fourteen 
guineas into the chest of the academy,” 

Why did not Indian princes and merchants establish similar 
Military Colleges and Military Academies in India ? India has paid 
and wy! continue to pay a heavy price for this neglect of national 
defence. 

I have bere a copy of a book called ‘‘ The Shop,” by Captain 
F. G. Guggisberg (Castle & Company, Ltd., 1900), In this book a 
detailed account of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, is given. 
Everything that was done for the cadets at Woolwich could have 
been done for Indian cadets at a similar instituté in India: The 
date of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, is given as 30th 
April, 1741. Here is the warrant: 

‘ George R., 

‘ Whereas you, our right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin 
and Councilor, John Duke of Montague, Master General of our 
Ordnance, hath laid before us a representation .. . that it would conduze 
to the good of our service if an Academy or School was instituted, 
endowed, and supported, for instructing’ the raw and inex; erienced 
people belonging to the Military branch of this office, in the several 
parts of Mathematics necessary to qualify them for the service of the 
Artillery, and the business of Engineers ; and that there is convenient 
room at Woolwich Warren, which is our property, and may be fitted 
up for that purpose; we having taken the subject into our Royal 
consideration, and approving thereof, our will and pleasure is that 
we do hereby authorise, empower, and direct- you to nominate, 
constitute and appoint an able and skilful Master and Assistants, 
and to prescribe such Rules, Orders, and Regulations, from time to 
time, as you shall think fit and expedientefor the instruction and 
improvement of the people, and for the good government of the 
sgid Academy or School; ete., ete,” 
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In 1741° would it not have been possible for some Indian 
prince or princes to establish an Academy for training young Indian 
officers ? How different the history of India would have been if 
Indians had seen the value of national defence and national unity 
not only in 1741 but better still in 1700 and had established schools 
for training military and naval officers. And what do we see even 
today in 1941 ? Every day in the papers we read that Britain is fighting 
for democracy. And what about democracy for the 400,000,000 
people of India ? Under British rule Indians have not been trained 
to defend India. In the army only a few post are given. to Indians. 
There is no Indian General Staff. In the navy we have no Indian 
admirals, etc. Why talk about admirals when there are no Indian 
naval captains and. lieutenants. Why should this be the cgndition 
in India when Japan has a first class navy under the command of 
Japanese officers? Think of Japan in 1870 and India now in 1941. 
Comment is unnecessary. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LEADERSHIP 


In one of my articles I wrote that for the defence of India there 
should be 5,50,000 Indian soldiers; 2,00,000 Indian sailors and 2,00,000 
Indian airmen under the command of Indian officers. The men and 
officers should be selected from different parts of India in the follow- 
ing proportion : ` 

10 per cent. each from Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar, U. P. 


and the Punjab ;— 
5 per cent. from Assam, Orissa, C. P. and Berar, Sind and 


N. W. F. P.; l 

15 per cent. from the Indian states. 

In this way tbe whole of India will be responsible for tbe defence 
of India. We have before us a big problem with all its possibilities 
and difficulties in the way. Indians will have to think about this 
problem and solve it. We are trying to create a national army, navy 
and air force under the command of Indian officers. At present- we 
have no political power. Then why think about a national army, 
navy and air force? Why are Indians talking so much about Swaraj 
since sO many years? e Swaraj is an ideal which Indians wish to make 
into a realised fact. How can we talk about Swaraj and a Constitu- 
tion for India unless we have a clear idea about the defence of India? 
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We*must have a plan, a theory to begin with. This plan must be 
discussed by all who are interested in the defence of India by Indians 
and the government of India by Indians. 

When we think about a national army, navy and air force in 
India, we hava before us the important question of Psychology aad 
Leadership. The men and officers in the national defence forces ere 
human beings and not mere machines. This is an important fact. 
T shall quote a few lines from avery interesting pamphlet, ‘‘ Psycho- 
logy and Leadership,” by Captian John H. Burns, U.S Infantry. On 
the cover page of the pamphlet we read: ‘‘ Owing to the excellence 
of. this paper it is, with the permission of the author, issued for the 
information of all concerned.” 

Thłs pamphlet of 54 pages will interest Indians. It is published 
by the Command and General Staff School Press, Fort Leavenwortn, 
Kansas, U. S. A. I quote the following from page 42 of the pamphlet: 

‘To the popular, and map room, conception of a general, which 
sees him moving bodies of men about the map in the manner of a 
chess player, we may add a complimentary picture—that of the general 
as a wary doctor with his finger on the fluttering pulse of a patient, 
waiting for the proper moment to give him a hypodermic of digitalis. 
The patient is the army and the general must be ever ready to keep 
it from dying on his hands, by an injection of leadership. 

-“ Military history is filled with the geometrical interpretations of 
battle. The study of the formations is excellent. But who is formed 
into the line of battle? Who moves in accordance with the plan? 
Men! They execute the plan and we very carefully avoid their place 
in the scheme. We seek desperately to find some material factor jo 
which we can ascribe the victory; whereas it is some mental factor 
which had all to do with it. The Prussians of Frederick the Great 
were supposed to have secured their victories by the rapidity of fira, 
gained by the long and rigorous training of the soldiers in Joadirg 
their muskets. So says the material interpreter of battles. But 
Marshal Saxe noted that in the last five battles there were moze 
Prussians killed by rifle fire than their adversaries. That would 
discount the material explanation. The answer was a morale on:. 
The soldier mechanically going through the movements of loadirg 
had little time fo think of danger and conseqhtently could resist panic 
longer. ‘That shrewd soldier, Marshal Saxe, drew this conclusion 
which seems correct. This material conception of battles has thrown 
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our whole conception of tactics out of perspective ; bub worse yet, it 
has given us an erroneous picture of a leader ; we pore over maps to 
ascertain by what strange geometrical combination great generals 
secured their victories; whereas it is more likely that the victories 
lie in the realm of leadership. Leadership—that power of executing 
plans through and with men—is what makes great battle leaders and 
great generals. How one can escape this conclusion with the modern 
doctrine that enemy army is the objective of all manoeuvre, it is 
impossible to see. For, the destruction of the enemy means battle, 
and battles mean the utilisation of men.” 

We have in India many examples of military leaders who have 
been able to conquer kingdoms and establish empires. But all these 
military leaders had selfish motives. Now we have to think of train- 
ing military, naval and air force leaders who will work for the Indian 
Nation. With proper training it is quite possible to have good Indian 
military, naval and air force officers and leaders. It is the duty cf 
Indians to work out a detailed scheme by which the right kind of 
leaders will be trained to look after the defence of India as a whole. 

Tt was as long ago as 1920 that I wrote: for the defence of India 
we must remember Egypt and Suez on one side and Singapore on the 
other. It did not require a prophet to come and tell me this very simple 
fact. One has only to look at the map of the world and have some — 
commonsense to realise what must be the real defence of India, The 
real cause of war is economic, trade, commerce, industries, markets, 
sources of supply, wealth, greed and lust. To greed and lust there 
can be no frontiers and no limits. And yet, if the nations desire peace 
they will have to chalk out a plan by which greed and lust will be 
eliminated. But since human nature is what it is, it will be very 
difficult to get rid of greed and lust. There is still hope for humanity. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NATURE oF Man 


‘* Man is a thinking animal, but that he is also a creature of 
instincts and his conduct is based on the driving power of these 
Instincts. He can respond in several ways to an instinctive prompt- 
ing and thus the instinctive nature of his acts is not always clear. 
Instinct as used in this study may be defined as’ ‘certain innate, 
specific tendencies common to all members of any one species,’ ” 
(Psychology and Leadership, p. 5.) 
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e Look at our plan. We wish to train 5,50,000 Thdian soldiers 
200,000 Indian sailors, and 2,00,000 Indian airmen from the different 
paris of India and bring them under the control of Indian officers. 
This is a big and ambitious plan. 

Was it not a good fortune for Britain that the American colonists 
were able to establish the U.S.A. ? Had they remained under 
British rule there would have been muddle and confusion and in the 
1914-18 war and again in the present war there would have been no 
U.S.A. to help Britain. We have read about the famous Eight Points 
of Roosevelt and Churchill. India will gain nothing until and unless 
Indians themselves wake up and do something for India. 

: PSYCHOLOGY oF NATIONS 

In September, 1989, we heard about the Russo-German Non- 
Aggression Pact. Many persons must have smiled. We know what 
the Germans had written against the U.S.S.R. and vice versa. The 
hatred and enmity between Germany and Russia...their way of 
thinking, government, ete., so different...and yet a Pact. Very good, , 
very interesting. Then came June, 1941.. Many things had changed 
and so war was declared and Germany and Russia are now enemies and 
Britain and Russia are friends. Here is a problem in psychology. 
Anything and everything that could be said against Russia was 
said by the British ruling classes. The Russians returned the com- 
pliments. But necessity knows no law and today we see the lion 
and the bear are friends. The Russian and British troops and Indian 
troops under British officers have entered Iran. What next ? 


An APPEAL TO INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


The present war must have made it clear to the Indian Univer- 
sities that it is about time they change their courses and make them 
more suitable for modern times. “Lhe Universities should encourage 
the study of national defence. Our students must be made to realise 
the fact that there is such a thing as national defence and that it is 
the duty of every Indian to do his or her share of the work. 


AN APPEAL to INDIAN MERCHANTS 
ry o 


In 1809 the East India Company established a Military School 
at Addiscombe. Cannot Indian merchants also do something for 
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military, naval and air force education in India ? Our merclfants 
can give money for establishing Military Education Institutes, Naval 
Institutes, Air Force Education Institutes. Bombay, Madras, Calcutta 
should have such Institutes. It is very necessary, to do something at 
once, 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


From the Navy Department, Washington, T received a catalogue 
of courses of instruction at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis.s I received ten copies of the catalogue for which I wish to 
thank the Navy Department. Those who are interested in naval 
science and education should write to the Navy Department for copies 
of the catalogue I have mentioned-above. We can see what is done for 
‘the midshipmen at the U.S. Naval Academy. For the details of the 
course Indians must see the catalogue of the Naval Academy. Here I 
shall quote only a few lines about the Library of the Naval Academy: 

“The library is housed in large, attractive reading and stack 
rooms in Mahan Hall. The holdings comprise roughly 90,000 volumes, 
increasing at the rate of 2,000 volumes a year, and forming one of 
the world’s foremost naval libraries. The collection of naval histories 
and of naval biographies, of works on the development of various types 
. of ships, of seamanship, navigation, ordnance, and gunnery, is 
especially strong. Itis well developed in history, biography, inter- 
national law and relations, travel and reference works, with other 
subjects in less degree. In addition, and within the limit of funds 
available for the purpose, a collection of the best current fiction is 
maintained for recreational reading. ‘The books and periodicals are 
arranged cn open thelves which provide convenient access for all. 

“ Bulletin boards in the library and in Boncroft Hall announce 
the new books, Further to show what the library has to offer and 
to promote its use and service, a, mimeograpbed bulletin is issued 
usually twice a week, containing the titles of 15 to 20 of the latest 
books acquired, and giving beneath each title a brief annotation 
describing its outstanding features. Often these bulletins are made 
,up in part of the titles of articles contained in the publications of 
naval, military, or engineering societies, and at other times of those 
of naval interest appearing in the general periodicals. The bulletin 
is sent to all officers and professors and is made available to 
midshipmen. T 
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* “Use of the library bas been growing steadily in the number of 
books circulated and in reference and research work. All midshipmen 
are required during their first summer to spend there 14 hours a week 
under tte direction of the department of English, History, and govern- 
ment, for instruction in the use of the various periodical indexes, 
reference books, and other library tools. The purpose is to acquaint 
midshipmen with the location of the books, to teach the use of the 
catalogue, and the best ways to look up topics on which information is 
sought. 

_ ‘ Midshipmen may go to the library at all times when tbeir duties 
do not interfere. The library, which serves as a central agency 
for midshipmen and officers in their professional training, also 
provides the opportunity for cultural reading.” 

As far as we are concerned we cannot help but complain bitterly 
that Indians cannot defend India. India has no national army, navy 
and air force under the command of Indian officers. Such is the 
comedy and tragedy connected with an empire. 


1941 and 2941 and 3941 


In 2941 some inquisitive students may look up old records of the 
British empire in order to find out what was achieved by the British 
race. After careful and diligent research the students may come 
across two books by H. G, Wells, ‘‘ Homo Sapiens ’’ and the ‘* New 
World Order.” The students may also come to know that these two 
books had been translated into almost all the languages of tke world 
and published in one volume under the title, ‘‘ The Future of Man.” 
Our students in 2941 have made a great discovery and they are justly 
proud of it. They will write a thesis for their Ph.D. degree or what- 
ever may be thename of the equivalent degree in those days. It 
seems dreadful to think that the world has to wait a1000 years to 
see the Future of Man as depicted by H.G. Wells. Personally I 
think it will be a wonder if in 2941 the world does realise that there is 
such a thing as The Future of Man. I am inclined to believe that it 
may be in 3941 that the world may understand what Mr. H. G. Wells 
has given as a plan for The Future of Man. So much for the Jungle 
Law and general stupidity of our present-da¥ rulers. 

Mr. H. G. Wells himself has made it clear that he does not 
expect a new heaven on earth or anything quite so startling. It is 
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hoped to giv some relief to suffering humanity. Let me at this 
stage quote a few lines from the Associated Press, Lucknow, 
August 26, 1941: 

“ In the course of an interview to the press Mr. K. M. Munshi 
says: ‘If the facts reported in today’s press about the treatment of 
politicals in the Lucknow Jail are true, it reveals a shocking state 
of things. U.P. Jails in their treatment of politicals have earned 
an unenviable reputation throughout the country and it is a 
surprise that the Britishers who want India to fight Germany 
among others for her merciless treatment of exploited countries 
should not be able to put a check on the irresponsibility of petty 
officers.” 

Would America now be free if there had been no Washington? 
How the American colonists fought for their liberty and what they 
suffered during that fight should be a model lesson to India and 
Indians. The moral of that lesson is the realisation that: Every 
Indian is a born defender of India. To die for India is to live for 
ever. We have still faith m The Future of Man. We in India 
must realise that the defence of India is an important matter and 
that The Future of Man is also equally important. So when we think 
about the defence of India we must realise that in this defence The 
Future of Man is also involved. 
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[A monthly record of News and Views relating to Cultural and Academic Institutions, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad] 


The Benares Hindu University 


H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University, has issued the following appeal: 

The Benares Hindu University which has been built and maintained 
by the magnificent grants, recurring and non-recurring, of the Princes aad 
People of India and the Government of the country, will celebrate its 
Silver Jubilee in January, 1942. 


It is a matter for rejoicing that.its chief architect, to whose selfless 
devotion and unbounded faith, the University owes its present position— 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji—is happily with us inspiring us with his 
own optimism. 

The University to-day is the largest residential University in the 
country with nearly four thousand young men and women on its rolls, 
Though the spirit of Hindu religion interpreted in its broadest sense, 
inspires all its activities, it has specialised also in scientific and technological 
studies. realising that the future of our country depends largely on applied 
science. Its Enginecriog College, with its Mechanical aud Electrical 
branches, is well known throughout the country, and the departments of 
Mining and Metallurgy, Industria} Chemistry, Agricultural Research, 
Ceramics, Pharmaceutical Chemistry and Glass Technology are the special 
features of the University, which are not to be found elsewhere. Its 
different colleges of Arts and Science, Theology and Oriental Learning, 
Ayurveda and Engineering, Law and Technology are run on the most 
economical lines aud with the utmost pos-ible efficiency in the present 
financial condition. 


The University which has served the nation so nobly these last twenty- ` 
five years hopes to cary on its work and traditions. It is, however, 
burdened with a debt of nearly twenty Jakhs of rupees and stands in urgent 

need of more hostel accommodation, Research Chairs for men of achieve- 
` ment, and Fellowships for promising young persons. We take this opper- 
tunity of appealing to the Princes aud people of India to help this national 
institution in a generous manner on this auspicious occasion of its Silver 
Jubilee. All donations, Jarge or small, will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by the Vice-Chancellor. 


Military training for students 


A plea that University students should be compelled to work for four 
weeks in a year in some village helping to spread Jiteracy, to promote aduit 
education and to improve the sanitary conditions m villages was put for- 
ward by Mr. V. M. Ramaswami Mudaliar of Vellore, delivering the 
inaugural address of the Theosophical College Debating Union in the 
Besant Hall at Madanapalle. 
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Referring f military training Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar said that dhe 
was an advocate of compulsory military training for University students, 
and recalled the resolution on the subject moved by him in the Madras 
Legislative Assembly. He admitted that opinion on the subject was 
divided. Students, he said, should be compelled to undergo training in 
drilling, marching and squad forming, 


Committees on education 


It is learnt that the three committees set up by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, at its last meeting in Madras in this year, are due 
to meet in New Delhi in October and November. 


The School Building Committee met on October, 80th and 81st and 
November Ist, and inter alia examined steps to ensure that in design- ` 
ing school buildings in future close attention is paid to modern scientific 
standard of accommodation, lighting, sanitation and ventilation, E 


The second committee, which meéets,on November 17 and 18 will 
consider the question of adopting a uniform Braille Code in the schools 
for the blind. 


The third is a joint committee of the Central Advisory Boards of 
Education and Public Health and will consider steps which might be taken 
to improve the physical condition of school children. Ib will also consider 
the question of teaching of hygiene in schools. The committee meets in 
New Delhi on November 8, 4 and 5. 

The next annual meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
will be held in Hyderabad on January 15 and 16. The Hon'ble Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker will preside. 


Primary education in Assam 


The Government of Assam have now under consideration “proposals for 
better control of primary education in the province having a bearing on the 
. problems connected with wastage in elementary education, the defects of 
single-teacher schools, ete. 

The introduction of the Wardha Scheme of primary education was 
lately considered by Government but the scheme was reported after the 
D. P. I.’s visit. to Wardha, to be unsatisfactory in its working and beyond 
the resources of the Province. 

During the past year the number of institutions providing primary 
education for boys increased from 6,488 to 6,842 and the enrolment from 
8,382,658 to 8,52,524, This increase was facilitated by the distribution, it 
is stated, of Government grants to local Boards of the provinces for taking 
over primary schools., 


Literacy at Mysore 
@ Š 
‘‘ Literacy and adult education are the twin aims of your work, and I 
can think of no more potent factors than these in laying the foundations 
of intelligent citizenship. I feel that these aims should find a place in the 
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actdvities of all local bodies and welfare institutions, and ¥ can assure you 
that the Government will give you all the assistance in their power and 
will always use their influence to encourage all public bodies to take an 
active part in the campaign to spread literacy and adult education through- 
out the State,’’ observed Rajamantrapravina N. Madhava Rao, the Dewan 
of Mysore presiding over the Literacy Day celebration at. the Town Hall 
before a large gathering, 


The Dewan, continuing, said that it was Just a year since the Council 


‘ which iocluded representatives of the University Union, the Mysore 


Municipal Council and the Department of Education commenced its acti- 
vities. He was glad to find that within the brief period during which it 


- had worked substantial results had already been achieved. 


“ A means to an end '' 


‘ ®need hardly say,” the Dewan said, ‘‘ that a true solution of illiteracy 
is a very different thing from the dissemination of a mere knowledge of 
the alphabet and of very elementary reading and writing. Literacy is not 
an end in itself but a means to an end. It must be the means of opening 
out to the student at least something of the great world to be found in 
books and should enable bim to take an intelligent interest in the day-to- 
day affairs described, perhaps more prosaically, in the newspapers. 
Literacy must teach the student not merely to read and write but to think 
new thoughts in the new field which the rich world of books and papers 
unfolds before us all.” 


Proceeding, the Dewan observed: "It is, perhaps, of special significance 
that the greater part of the work hitherto done has been performed on an 
entirely voluntary basis by University students. There can he no finer 
use of the leisure which our students enjoy than the passing on in this 
manner of the torch of learning to their less fortunate brethren, This 
will also give them a valuable opportunity of learning a great deal for them- 
selves and muking contacts with people outside their own immediate circle. 
For this reason, I look upon the work of the Mysore Literacy Council as 
twice blessed. If it is a means of bringing education to a large number 
of illiterate adults, I hope it will also be the means of bringing to our 
University students some knowledge of human nature and a realisation 
of the difficulties and obstacles that lie in the way of human progress. 
It should also be the means of bringing about understanding and even 
friendship between all classes and castes of His Highness’s subjects. 


Educated unemployment 


‘* I may perhaps be allowed to commend to you another aspect of this 
work, The problem of educated unemployment which is becoming serious 
would be far less intractable if our students would agree to continue as a 
career in the villages the work which they have here so well begun, The 
prizes may not be glittering but, I am sure, the rqnuneration would in the 
long run be adequate, while the opportunities for service as educational 
missionaries and social workers in the countryside should make an appeal 
to some of those genuinely endowed with high ideals of a University.” 
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Britain's schools cafry on à 


A pictorial history of the greatest transfer of population ever under- 
taken in Britain has been issued by the Ministry of Information on behalf 
of the Board of Education under the title ‘‘ The Schools in Wartime,” 


The great migration from the evacuation to the reception areas started, 
it states, with machine-like precision on September 1, 1939, two days- 
before the declaration of war. It involved the transfer of 1 500,000 people, 
of whom over 750,000 were children travelling in school parties with their ' 
teachers as helpers, The task had been accomplished smoothly in three 
days—a magnificent tribute to the railway and road transport systems. 


Naturally (says the record), the scheme having been devised to meet 
a sudden air attack, it was not to be expected that the educational end of 
migration would be in perfect order. It was said that education was the 
first casualty of the war, but teachers, inspectors and education officers did 
not take that view. .They worked night and day, and some of the fruits of 
their labours are to be seen in photographic records. They show how the 
children of the town found health and happiness in their strange new world 
in the country ; how the evacuees adapted themselves to altered condi- . 
tions ; how the older children found interest in the hobbies of dress- 
making, cobbling, ete., which would later stand them in good stead. 
These pictures emphasise how thoroughly the welfare of children—physical, 
mental and educational—was considered. 


The battle (the record continues) was an uneasy one of schools moved, 
children re-billeted, books and equipment supplied, and parish halls, bouses 
and buildings of all sorts pressed into use. The general health and well- 
being of the children is acknowledged to be better than ever. All fears 
that the town would not take the country and vice versa have proved, 
after an uncertain start, to have been completely unfounded. 


Many amusing and some grim stories are told in the record of those 
early days, but all children eventually settled down to learn many new 
things and even teach some things to their new neighbours and hosts. 


‘* When the history of these days comes to be written,” says Mr. Her- 
wald Ramsbotham, President of the Board of Education during the period 
under review, in a foreword to the booklet, ‘‘ we shall no doubt find much 
to regret but not little also that gives cause for satisfaction and even for 
pride. The quality of our educstion and training, with the qualities of our 
British character, has been proved in the fighting on land and sea and in 
the air, and not less in the streets and homes of our bombed cities. Day 
by day, too, in schools the courage and discipline of children and teachers 
alike have been helping to maintain the steadiness of our national life. 


There has been disturbance and dislocation, but the schools are 
carrying on,” 


Wiscellanyp . 


HOUSE-PLANNING IN JAPAN 


In the social processes in house-planning or housing reform Japan has 
had no specific patent. In 1920 a Government investigation established the 
fact throughout Japan that there was a shortage of 122,000 houses. The 
Japanese Government has been’ encouraging public bodies since 1918 with 
low interest loans (4-8 per cent.) in order to enable them to undertake the 
construction of cheap and sanitary houses. These house-building societies 
have been provided with timber from state forests at low prices. The 
freight charges for the transportation of building materials to be used by 
such bogies have also been reduced. By December, 1932, there were 261 
public housing associations of diverse categories in Japan including the 
municipalities of Osaka, Yokohama, Tokyo and other cities. They built 
altogether 83,500 houses at the total cost of 43,420,000 yens.*- . 

By the Public Utility Societies of Housing Act, 1921, Japan brought 
into existence a number of associations with the object of enabling their 
members to possess their own houses through self-help. They were en- 
dowed with privileges in regard to taxation, acquisition of land, etc. Loans 
from the state were likewise rendered available to this class of societies. 
By the end of 1932 there were 2700 societies of this category with 30,000 
members and they spent altogether 67,000,000 yens in building schemes. 

In 1925 as the result of a country-wide investigation 217 slum quarters 
were discovered with 72,600 families and 809,000 inhabitants. The quarters 
were found to be damp by nature, the roads narrow, intricate and un- 
pleasant, the houses small but not all compact, and of course lacking in light 
and ventilation. The Slum Clearance Act was passed in 1927. Down to 

1982 the amount of subsidies received by public slum clearance bodies in 
Tokyo, Osaka’ Nagoya, Yokohama and Kobe amounted to 3,500,000 yens. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Act the state subsidy is somewhat 
less than half the expenses. British state socialism is thus being followed 
in Japan. ; 

Be it observed, incidentally, that the U.S.A. happens still to be in the 
main a follower of laissez faire in housing policy. it thus differs funda- 
mentally from other Western countries. as well as from Japan. 


BENOYKUMAR SARKAR 


SOVIET RUSSIA IN HOUSING REFORM 


As for the social processes involved in housing reform or urban recons- 
truction, generally, Soviet Russia can hardly show anything different from 
any bourgeois country. Between [926 and 1930 the tramways were extiend- 
ed by 60 per cent., canalization,by 40 per cent. and electric lighting by 
34 per cent. throughout Russia.’ During the same period 29,000,000 square 


* Social Work in Japan (Bureau of Social Affairs, Tokyo, 1934), pp. 44-48. 

+ Social Work in Japan (Tokyo, 1934), -pp. 49-53. For American housing policy as 
contrasted with the European see Edith Wood's paper in the Encyclopedia of the Socia 
Sciences, Vol. VII. (New Work, 1932), pp. 511-517. 8 ot 
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metres (1 metre is a little larger than a yard) of houses were built foy the 
working classes. Housing provision was thereby made for 1,000,000 indus- 
trial workers. 


Previous to 1918 clay huts were the rule among workers.* In Ukrania 
40 per cent. of the workers used to live in such huts. The first Five Year 
Plan changed the housing conditions in this region as in others. In the 
republics of non-Russian nationalities housing improvements were likewise 
effected as shown by the amounts spent. The following figures embody the 
new accommodation in the regions mentioned against them: 


Regions | Housing Expenses 
1. Uzbekistan ‘... 48:8 million roubles 
2. Tadjik Republic ae 100 4, = 
3. Turkoman ,, oa. LIS g a 


is 
E i T Russian monetary system is not at all comparable with that of the 
bourgeois economies. It is entirely arbitrary and thoroughly elastic, 
managed by the government according to its own conception of the people’s 
requirements. The prices oi the Sovietic economy are likewise not to be 
understood in terms of the quantitative theory of money, They have no 
liaison with competition in demand or supply. The economy is totally non- 
competitive in every sphere, being regulated exclusively by the state in 
accordance with its plan or programme of the welfare of diverse classes. 
Hence no attempt should be made to interpret the roubles in terms of the 
foreign currencies and prices. 


Dozens of new towns grew up in these republics of non-Russian 
nationalities and along with them new houses of varied types. 
During the period of the Gosplan I. (1928-32) housing accommodation 


was being provided in Soviet Russia in the manner indicated in the follow- 
ing schedule: + 





Year Area built 
1928 ... 162 million square metres 
1929 eee 167 vt +3 Le 
1930 ae ato 3 s £ 
1931 „178 ,! E 33 
1932 ... i85 E E »? 
Total w» 865 ” 1 


The total building area comprised 865 million sq. metres. Over 
4,000,000,000 roubles was spent on housing. 

The new housing spaces provided in the mammoth cities during the 
same period were as follows: i l 


1. Moscow .. 20 million sq. metres 
2. Leningrad ster 15 ” n E 
3. Kharkow ae 503,000 s) Æ 
4. Gorky r a. 456,000 en ,, 


. * Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five Year Plan (Moscow, 1933), p. 202. 
ł Ibid., p. 201. See aleo Pribram’s paper in the Hncyel, Soc. Se., New York, Vol. 
VII., loc. cib. i ; 
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The housing area in the Donbas region, a new industrial | area, was 
doubled. Another new industrial area, the Urals, got 24 times the housing 
it had previous to 1928. 


The housing budget of Moscow in 1981 was fixed at 80,000,000 roubles. 
Between 1926 and 1930 nearly 2,000,000 square metres (1 metre is a little 
longer than a yard) of housimg was provided. The number of residential 
buudings thus created was 5,000. ‘he reconstruction of Moscow during 
this period comprised, among other things, the establishment of 5 mecha- 
nical bakeries, 15 laundryhouses, the extension of electricity and heating 
arrangements, and the extension of streets. The plasterimg of streets 
covered 575,000 square km. (1 km.=§ mile). The operations of the Im- 
provement Trusts in Calcutta and Bombay may be noted while watching 
the Bolshevik reconstruction of Moscow in order to visualize the identity 
of the social processes involved in the two regions. The identity is to be 
understood only in the formal pattern and not in the numerical or quantita- 
tive proportions which cannot be properly compared for want of total figures 
from the different centres in the two areas concerned. 


Theestatistics from the different countries. Sovietic or non-Sovietie, 
need not be placed, be it repeated, in the perspectives of one another.* 
Our present study is not interested in the historical aspects of housing 
economics or finance or comparative housing estimates of diverse rural or 
urban groups. It is just the analysis of the social forms and the social 
processes. for which such realistic data are being culled from far and near 
as well as for different periods. 
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FIRES, EARTHQUAKES AND WARS AS AGENCIES IN HOUSING AND 
HEALTH PROGRESS 


It is a paradox of social progress that some of the terrible natural 
calamities that befall towns and cities have been hailed by the people, 
especially the working and poorer classes, as blessings in disguise. The 
work of modern Improvement Trusts was ‘consummated, so to say, by the 
two great fires of London in the seventeenth century. The clearance of 
slums and demolition of insanitary houses, streets and wards which the 
public health authorities of modern times take upon themselves ag normal 
daily functions had to be taken care of by those fires. The contribution of 
those fires to the improvement of London’s health is recognized as a 
‘historical fact. 


During the first round (1914-18) of the great Anglo-German armageddon 
of the twentieth century Northern France and Belgium were entirely 
‘devastated. But within two years of the end of that war these regions were 
thoroughly renovated. Beautiful, bright and healthy-looking villages and 
towns made. their appearance. The entire housing and farming ecology 
was changed. The transformations from the standpoint of health, sanitary 
conditions, . cleanliness, modernism in installations, etc., were so perfest 
that the peasants and artisans of Southern and South-western France be- 
came jealous of their colleagues in Northern and North-eastern France. 
They were heard toecomplain that, as ill luck would have it, the battlefields 


* For the sanitation budgets of modern se see the Annuaire Sanitaire Intet- 
national (Geneva, 1928); Germany, pp. 66-69, France, pp. 413- 220, Italy, p. 537, Japan, 
p. 554, England and Wales, *%. 825. 
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of that war were not laid in their own areas, or that geographically „they 
happened to lie away from the traditional war-paths of the German armies ! 
They knew that the houseowners, the municipalities, the authorities of the 
communes or the state in France would never be so generous, modern- 
minded and health-orientated as to undertake, on their own initiative, the 
demolition of the existing insanitary, medieval and ugly villages and towns. 
The devastations of la grande guerre were in popular estimation but a 
synonym for reconstruction, renewal, modernization and beautification in 
spite of the fact that étatisme had accomplished quite a lot in France in 
housing, health and other fields. Such popular observations only indicate 
that the work done by the state or municipalities wag not adequate or at 
any rate unsatisfying. 

In August, 1923 Japan was visited by 1080 earthquakes in the Tokyo- 
Yokohama region. The destruction of mills und mill properties was im- 
inense. The total losses were estimated at 1,463,700,000 yens of which 
nearly one-third represented the loss in residential houses and family 
apartments. 


But by 1925 the Tokyo- Yokohama region reasserted itself in afi entirely 
transformed social pattern. The factories and mills were enlarged and 
modernized in technique. The industrial area of Tokyo was zonified. 
Rationalization was at work in the planning for the post-earthquake towns. 
The domestic economy underwent a revolution, so to say, when the new 
buildings rose fitted up with electric installations. The replacement of 
gas by electricity in the household marked a tremendous social change. 
Steam shovels were introduced and motor lorries became commonplaces. 
Yokohama was remodelled on the Belgian-Dutch and German port-plans. 
Mechanization marked the two cities. Sanitary improvements constituted 
a signal feature. Earthquakes have functioned as a great benefactor to a 
the masses. : 


The second round of the Anglo-German armageddon ig being fought 
today (since September, 1989). London, Coventry and many other towns 
and ports of the United Kingdom have been already visited with unthinkable 
destructions. On the other hand, Berlin, Hamburg and other German 
towns are contributing their quota to the devastations wrought by the 
British air-force. It is an open secret that the devastations in buildings, 
workshops, installations, vic., are frightening neither the one nor the other 
side in this warfare. The men and women on both sides are merrily looking 
forward to the house insurance policies and coolly awaiting the day when the 
new Londons and the new Berlins will be the embodiments not only of new 
architecture, new town-planning, new road-systems and so forth but like- 
wise of futuristic sanitation and evolutive hygiene achievements. This is 
but another instance of the eternal good-evil or dharma-adharma amalgam 
which characterizes every stage of social and cultural dynamics, i.e., of 
human progress. l 


` It is strange that the bourgeoisie, the employers and the financial 
magnates, or the states which are controlled and manned by the capitalistic 
oligarchy do not care to devote adequate time and money to the sanitary 
requirements, the cultural necessities and the moral wants of the people 
under normal conditions. The urge for profits and dividends overpowers 
the financiers and their agents, —the rulers of the states, —to such an extent 
that they can remain thoroughly indifferent to the demands for adequate 
air, light, water, cleanliness, and fire-escape, ete., from the tenants of 
houses, or for pleasant parks, streets, recreation centres, etc., from the 
inhabitants of towns and villages. ° 
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Under the pressure of socialism the financiers have bee& compelled to 
change their vision to a certain extent. They do not wait normally now-a- 
days for the fires and earthquakes to awaken them to their civic responsibi- 
lities. But all the same, from the standpoint of the intellectual and clerical 
as well as the working classes the requirements can hardly be said to be 
adequately met by the capitalists or the bourgeois-dominated administra- 
tions. The eterna] and universal cry for socialism, more socialism and still 
more socialism is then justified as much in housing legislation and town- 
plauning as in sanitary-medical improvements and other branches of rural 
progress or national reconstruction. Be it observed en passant that the 
present war may not fail to push the socialistic activities of all bourgeois 
states, especially of the belligerents, forward to large-scale achievements of 
a somewhat or perhaps sweepingly radical character. 
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° THE IMPROYEMENT TRUSTS IN INDIA 


It is at this stage that the student of social transformations can well 
comprehend the nature and amount of the acculturation to modern norms 
such as the different regions in India have been exhibiting during the last 
three decades or so. In formal sociology the Indian processes are but 
duplicates of the well-known Eur-American and Japanese. The quaniity 
and variety of these processes can furnish indices to the socio-cultural lags 
between India and the go-aheads. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust Act* of 1911 made provision for the 
improvement and expansion of Calcutta by opening up congested areas, 
laying out and altering streets, providing open spaces for purposes of 
ventilation or recreation, demolishing or constructing buildings, acquiring 
land for the said purposes and for the rehousing of persons of the poorer 
and working classes displaced by the execution of improvement schemes. 
The operations of the Calcutta Improvement Trust were started in 1912. 
The value of the work accomplished in 28 years from 1912 to 1939-40 is 
exhibited in the following table in the form of receipts and expenditure: + 


A. Receipts 
Items i l Rs. in ’000 
1. Sale of Land . .. 81,967 
2. Sale of Buildings si sg 5,399 
8. Government Grant tes ve 5,000 
d. Debenture Loans PE ae 41,750 
_5. Contributions for Bridges Sas F 2,892 
6. Other Items i Sa 6,376 
Total - .. 142,884 
2 @ 


* Annual Report on the Operations of the’ Calcutta Improvement Trust, 1920-21 
(Calcutta, 1921), p. 50. 


t Annual Report on the Dperations of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, 1939-40 
(Calentta, 1940), pp. 98-39, . 
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? ' B. Expenditure = > E 
Items Rs. in 000 
1. Land Acquisition ... 156,146 
2. Engineering Works including Stores issued 80,956 
3. Surveys - ne 840 
4. Land Acquisition Office eas kai 2,440 
5. Tools and Plants T — 2,511 
Total ... 192,895 : 


' In twenty-eight gears the receipts amounted to Rs. 142,884,000 sand ` 
the expenditures to 192,895,000. In regard to expenditure the item on 
engineering works worth Rs. 30,926,000 should call for special notice. 
This is one of the channels through which mechanization and technocratiza- 
tion have been making conquests in Calcutta or, generally speaking, among 
the Bengali people. 

In regard to the expenditure another important item is the r@-housing 
pagar The value of these schemes (1912-1940) is shown in expenditure 
as fo ows: 


t 


Items ao | . Rs. in ’000 


1. Land Acquisition for rehousing and open 
; spaces nae si 8,367 
2. Engineering works in connection with 
rehousing ae TE 2,826 
| Total .. 10,698 


The total area of land to be acquired by the Trust for road extensions, 
park constructions, ete., is 1,858 acres. The total estimated cost of engi- 
neering works is Rs. 42,339,000. 


The length of streets in all the schemes is 48 miles of which 22 miles 
are betwéen 100 and 800 ft. in width. 


In India the lead in housing reform was taken by the Improvement 
Trusts in Calcutta and Bombay. . The example has been followed in recent 
years by the establishment of Improvement Trusts in Delhi, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Lahore and -other cities. The development of new areas, the 
clearing of existing slums, the demolition of old houses, and the construc- 
tion of good wide roads are the chief items belonging to the scope of these 
Trusts. Down to 1988, however, “‘ little or no progress has been made in 
the inauguration of comprehensive schemes in which the provincial Govern- 
ment, local authorities and employers of labour all participate as suggested 
by the Royal Commission on Labour in India ’’ (1929-1981). + 


In Bengal Public Health Report 1939 (Calcutta, 1941, pp. 107-108) the 
Director, Amulya Chatterji, says that the ‘‘ vast majority of the muni- 
cipalities have not adopted suitable bye-laws for the buildings.” He 
suspects, -besides, that tuberculosis is increasing in the rural areas, especially 


where malaria has been gn the increase. s 


* Annual Report on the Operations of the Calcutta- Improvement -Trust, 1989-40 
(Calcutta, 1940) pp. 40-41, 42-43, 44-45, 

+ Annual Report of the Public Health SC anes 1987, Vol. I (Delhi, 1989) 
pp. 108-110, 1938, Vol. I (Delhi, 1941), pp. 4 
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- In Bengal where 47 millions live in rural areas. (and some- 3 millions in 
Gears there were no improvement trusts, building societies or*organizations 
for promoting housing schemes for industrial population in the rural areas 
down to 1988. But there are Town-planning Acts in certain provinces, for 
example, Bombay, Madras, etc. In Bombay 88 schemes involving 7,766 
areas have been carried out. The Madras Town-planning Act was enforced 
in 129 towns during 1987-88. Be it remarked en passant that Madras 
passed the Public Health Act in 1989, being the first Province in India to 
do so. 

The Municipal Board of Cawnpore has started the acquisition of ahatcs, 
insanitary and over-crowded areas, inhabited by some 40,000 people. -n 
1982 there were 216 such areas of which 66 have been acquired and ir- 
proved down to 1988. 

No improvement trusts exist in any of the towns of Sind. But Karachi 
Municipality has adopted a policy of opening up congested areas and im- 
proving narrow streets and roads. Cooperative housing societies exist in 
Shikarpur and Dadu. The Madras Publie Health Act provides, among 
other things, for the abatement of over-crowding. There are no building 
societies o# cooperative schemes for the improvement of -urban or rural 
heusing in Assam. 

It is to be noted that housing is provided in India by certain employers 
to their workingmen in or near the factory quarters at small rents. But 
the general conditions of industrial housing are, mildly speaking, unsatis- 
factory. 

In 1988 there were 1,738,000 industrial workers throughout British 
India. The females among them were 241,000.* This was 13:8 per cert. 
of the total. A new element in the social pattern of this industrial popula- 
tion was in part the welfare works conducted for the benefit of the labour 
force, male and female, by the employers on a voluntary basis. These 
comprised hospital accommodation, sports, clubs, libraries and reading 
rooms, canteens, créches, etc. 

The economic and social position of the Indian industrial workers in 
the perspective of that of the Western world and Japan has been dealt 
with at length in my Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics (Calcutta 
1936). Be it observed, however, that social insurance of any form does not 
exist in India. ‘The absence of social insur ance ig but another index to the 
prevalence of insecurity among the rural and urban classes in regard to the 
housing-sanitation complex. 


BENOYKUMAR SARKAR 


PROCESSES IN SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 


Anybody who studies the annual reports of the British ministry of 
health and compares them with those of the Public Health Commissionar 
with the Government of India will notice that the itemg discussed in each 
are virtually identical with the exception of those bearing on health, ua- 
employment and old age insurance. We understand that the processes 
involved in the transformation of interhuman traditions, the reconstruction 
of the acharas or folkways regarding health, housing and allied items do not 
differ from country to country. Neither a ruling race nor a dependency, 


* Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India. 
1989 (Delhi; 1941) pp. 95-96. See also Pankaj Kumar Mukherjee : ie Fegato tion in 
British India (Calcutta, 1938). a ; 
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neither a most highly developed state nor a semi-developed region, neither 
a communistfe people nor a bourgeois nation hag anything specific to exhibit 
so far as the purely formal processes in social metabolism are concerned. 
The patterns of interhuman relations ag manifest in analytical studies 
appear to be more or less uniform. But the interhuman forms exhibit 
differences in statistical magnitudes. It is these magnitudes that establish 
the differentium. They may at times be so great that the formations 
might look as if belonging to entirelv different spheres or epochs. 

Besides, the employment of Blitz (lightning) methods as, for instance, 
in the Five-year plans of Soviet Russia, may, in the first place, radically 
shorten the period of time that is otherwise likely to be required for a 
primitive people ‘trying to catch up to a certain extent with the adults 
Secondly, it can quickly reduce the lag between the undeveloped and the 
developed regions. The differences between region and region, as well as 
epoch and epoch, are patent not so much in the individual psychological 
characteristics, group-sociations, social relations or social processes as in 
the social forms and the rates of transformation. 

It is because of such statistical or quantitative differences that laymen 
as well as scientists are very often led to promulgate the theory of racial 
types, psychological dichotomies or trichotomies and such other distinctions. 
One of the type-philosophies is that of Dilthey,* who distinguishes three 
character-types, namely, (1) positivists or naturalists, (2) objective idealists, 
e.g., Spinoza, Goethe, Hegel, ete., and (8) Idealisten der Freibeit (idealists 
of freedom), e.g., Cicero, Christian speculators, Kant, Fichte or Carlyle. 
Spranger has six Lebensformen (forms of life), namely, theoretical, econo- 
mic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious. The economic ‘‘ bourgeois ” 
type of Sombart, the religious types of Max Weber, the oriental type of 
Keyserling and other types are further instances of psychological type- 
theories. It is superfluous to add that whatever be the heuristic, logical or 
formal value of these type-distinctions, it hag been the fundamental ob- 
jective of my investigations to counteract such theories. The positive facts 
about housing and sanitation as about other items of individual and group 
life should enable us to combat this kind of Typenlehre, some exponents of 
which, as we already know, are Tönnies, Spengler and Sorokin. 
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* R. Mialler-Freienfels : Die Philosophie des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 199% 
pp. 124-127, Compare ©, G. Jung: Psychological Types (london, 1938), 


Reviews and Blolices of Books 


“ The Yeorashaiva Weltanschauung ° by His Holiness Shri Kumara- 
swamiji, B.A. 


It is an excellent booklet. of twentynine printed pages presenting the 
Veera-shaiva world-view with extraordinary lucidity and force. The writer 
js to be congratulated not merely for his very impressive account of a 
metaphysical view in itself not very easy of presentation but also for his 
felicitous comparisons with other important metaphysical theories such as 
the Hegelian, the Bergsonian, the Sankhya, the Vedanta, etc. “The 
Sharana ” says the writer, ‘‘ comes in to effect a synthesis between Bergson 
and Bradley, between dynami-m and conservatism... The Shakti is the 
dynamic will which is the personality of the Absolute Truth or Shiva- 
Linga’’... By ‘‘ The obliteration of the division between spirit, body and mind, 
the sensible and the supersensible...through the infusion of infinite Power,” 
the Veerashaiva ‘‘ introduces a new meaning into spiritual life and values.” 
The greatest ccntribution of Veerashaiviem, according to the writer, is 
a unique synthesis of quictism and activism, a “ spiritual dynamic fullness " 
which has not received its due recognition in Sankhya and. Vedanta. ‘‘ Not 
liberation but transfiguration of every movement of life ’’—this is the higher 
idea] which Veerashaiva philoscply premises to its adherents. 

While the wiiter’s views necd rot be accepted as final and ccnclusive, 
they cer{ainly deserve careful consideration by every earnest student of 
philosophy. 

S. K. MAITRA. 


The Truth about Gandhi by M.D. Japheth. Price one rupee eight 
annas. | 


The book under review is concerned with Mahatma Gandhi and his 
culi of non-violence. The author delineates the different aspects of the 
eventful life of the Mahatma. The copious quotations the author makes 
from his writings and speeches prove highly interesting. 

The book purports to be a defence of non-violence as interpreted by 
Mahatma Gandhi. But therein no attempt is made to get to details in 
regard to the cult. All the author urges comes to this, that non-violence 
is the panacea for all ills. Non-violence will, as it is contended, pave the 
way for our independence and for a far better world order. There is, 
however, a long stage between such wishful thinking and the logic of non- 
violence proper. 


A. C. Das. 


Ourselves 


[I. Indian History Congress.—II, Study af Vernacular for Students 
passing Senior Cambridge Examination —III. Matriculation Candidates for 
1942,-1V. Scheme for the Teaching of Statistics.—V, Dates for Examina- 
-ions.—VI. Tagore Memorial Fund.— VII. St. Edmund's College, Shillong ] 


I. INDIAN History CONGRESS 


The Fifth Indian History Congress will be held at Hyderabad, 
Deccan, from 21st to 23rd December, 1941: The delegates of tbis 
University to tbe Congress will be nominated by the Executive 
Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts carly in 
November when the -Pujah holidays come to an end. 
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II. STUDY OF VERNACULAR FOR STUDENTS PASSING SENIOR 
CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION 


Our University has informed the Heads of Affiliated Colleges that 
with effect from the session 1942-48 candidates who join the Inter- 
mediate course in Arts and Science, after passing the Senior Cambridge 
Examination and whose vernacular is one recognised by this University 
will not be allowed to take up an Alternative Paper in English in 
lieu of the paper on Vernacular Composition. 


* k # 


III. MATRICULATION CANDIDATES FOR 1942 


The University has allowed all candidates for the Matriculation 
Examination last year who obtained the permission to submit their 
answers in Mathematics in English to do so this year also in case 
shey had failed to pass the examination in 1941 or were _ unable to 
appear at it. 


* # * 
IV, SOHEME FOR THE TEACHING OF STATISTICS 


-6 e 
In reply to certain enquiries made by Government regarding the 
scheme for the teaching of Statistics by the University for the B. A., 
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B.Sc., M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations our University has stated that 
classes In Statistics for these different examinations will be held 
provisionally in the University for a period of two years and that the 
question of the cost involved in maintaining the department may be 
decided in the course of the current year by the University and 
Government jointly. 


* * * 


V. DATES FOR EXAMINATIONS 
2 | 


The commencing dates of the following examinations to be held 
in 1942 are stated below :— 


"LA. & I.Be. A 11th February, 1942 
Matriculation nA 10th March, 1942 
B.A. & B.Sc. i 19th March, 1942 
L.T. & B.T. m 20th April, 1942 
B.Com. w 4th May, 1942 

% z * 


VI. Tagore MEMORIAL FUND 


The Head Master, Shree Jain Swetambar Terapanthi Vidyalaya, 
has forwarded to the University the sum of Rs. 83-3-9, being the first 
instalment of the contribution to be made by the school to the Tagore 
Memorial Fund. The University has conveyed its thanks to tke 
Head Master and has opened a separate account for perpetuating the 
memory of Rabindranath Tagore, 


# * + 


VII. Br. Epmunp’s COLLEGE, SHILLONG 


The St. Edmund’s College, Shillong, has been affiliated in Htistory 
and Economics to the B.A. Honours standard, and in Botany to the 
Intermediate standard in Arts and Science with effect from the 
commencement of the session, 1941-42. 
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POST-WAR WORLD-ECONOMY 
ae A GENERAL SURVEY" a 
De. Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


INTRODUCTION 


h X object in this paper 1g not to enunciate the ideals or principles 
: of world-wide: economic salvation. ` I am proceeding: on the hypo- 
thesis that the coming post-war world-economy bids fair to` be but a 
continuations in the main, of the world-economy at 1939. 

Let me, then, paces by defining two terms, post-war economy, 
and world-economy.* -It is ‘not- necessary to indulge in speculation 
in order to explain the two categories. The economic evolution from 
1919 to 1939 furnishes the positive data about these phenomena. 

First, then; post-war economy is, realistically considered, the 
economy of preparation for the next.war. Secondly, world-economy 
is to, be understood as the economy of. that much; of the two hemi- 

_ spheres which it is possible for a people to utilize,—not, however in ` 
a Sinister manner, but in a ‘spirit of ae with the other 
peoples of the same region. | : 

The present war (since September, 1939) may come to an end by 
1944. This, however, is not the last war .¢ jiumanly speaking, a 

* A Talk to the Rotary Club of Calcutta on July 24, 1941. 

t B.K. Sarkar: “ The Equations of World-Economy” (Calcutta Review, June, 1941). 
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war of revenge may be expected by 1960. Post-war world-economy, 
then, is tantèmount to the economie structure and dynarnics of the 
wor'd during these fifteen or sixteen years. 

The present study contains two parts and restricts itself to not 
more than a few items of economic life. No comprehensive treatment 
is being attempted ,—whether topically or regionally. 

We shall, first, analyze the statistics of exports and imports of 
the U.S.A., France, Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom, and 
India from 1918 (1909-18) to 1986 (1939) in order to examine the 
relative importance of diverse suppliers and markets in regard to each 
economic region. ‘Three periods are being selected. The first is 
the 1913 (or average of 1909-13) period which represents the old 
pre-war conditions. The second period is that of 1927-31 (or 1919-23) 
in order to indicate the conditions of the old post-war situation. 
The third period is that of 1982-86 (1939) and may be taken to 
represent the pre-war conditions in relation to the present war (since 
September, 1939). It may, indeed, be taken to describe the pre- 
parations for this war. 

The next item in this study is to visualize, on the objective 
basis’ furnished by the factual and realistic investigation of the first 
part, the general configuration or pattern of world-economy at the 
end of the present war. This will be followed by a brief survey of 
the British Hmpire-economy in regard to certain items and end with 
a few recommendations. 


/ 
PART I 
a R 
(1918.39) 
U.S.A. 


In 1918 the total imports into U.S.A. from all the countries of 
the two hemispheres were valued at 1,813,000,000 dollars.? The 
British countries comprising the U.K., the Dominions and the Colonies 
as well as India accounted for nearly 565,000,000 dollars. In percen- 
tage of the American total the British trade was 30°6. 


e 
2 Report on International Trade, May, 1987 (PEP, Political and Economie Planning, 
Tondon), p. 952, a 
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The average of 1927-31 for the total imports of the U.S.A. was 
nearly 3,565,000,000 dollars in which the British Empire’s share was 
1,107,000,000 dollars. The British trade was, therefore, 81:0% of 
the total American import trade. 

In the perspective of tre last pre-war year 1913 the situation in 
the quinquennium 1927-31, a decade after the peace of 1919, remained 
unchanged so far as this particular item is concerned. From 1982 to 
1986 the fluctuations in the percentage were as follows: 


Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1982 26°0 1985 33'6 
1933 297 > 1936 365 
1934 32°8 


The average of this quinquennium was 31'7 which may be placed in 
the background of 80°6 of 1913. It may be said that there was hardly 
any change. The fluctuation was relatively slight. 

We shall now take the exports from the U.S.A. In 1918 
American exports to the rest of the world totalled 2,466,000,000 
dollars, the share of the entire British Empire being 1,112,000,000 
dollars. The British trade was then 45°1 per cent of the U.S.A.’s 
total export trade. For the quinquennium 1927-31 the total export 
trade of the U.S.A. was 4,301,000,000 dollars in which the British 
Empire's share was 1,787,000,000 dolars. The British percentage of 
the American total was 41 5, having come down from the 45°1 of 1913. 

For the quinquennium 19321986 the percentages were as 
follows: 


Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1982 38°9 19385 41°6 
1938 86'9 1986 42°3 
1934 39°7 


The average for this quinquennium was 39'9 as against 45°] of 1918. 
One may say that it was 40 against 45 of 1913 and 42 of 1927-31. 
The change was not unsubstantial. 

Both in regard to imports and exports ag between the U.S.A. 
and the British Empire we may observe that the war of 1914-18 
produced hardly any changes. Or rather, the few fluctuations were 
almost immaterial, taking a broad view of the question, í e., if we 


-X 
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ignore the fortunes of individual trades and industries, the variations 
in their direction and tendencies, and the changes in the internal 
organization of the economy in the two regions. During the first 
half of this war the U.S.A. was neutral. America became ally of the 
British Empire for the second half. But these  political-military 
contacts of a specially friendly character could not work like a magic. 
They failed to bring about a substantial transformation of the trade 
relations between the two countries in the immediate post-war period 
or the subsequent three or four quinquennia. 


France 


The analysis of commercial relations between France’ and the 
British Empire is equally instructive. During the five-year period 
1909-18 the total imports of France from all the countries of the 
world amounted to 7,627,000,000 francs per annum on the average. 
The British Empire’s contribution was 1,661,000,000 frs. In the 
total import trade the Britlsh percentage was 21°8. During the 
five-year period 1927-81 the total was 51,915,000,000 frs. and the 
British 11,029,000,000 frs. Compared with the total the British trade 
was 21°2 per cent. This is to be placed in the background of 21°8 
per cent during 1909-18. The relative position remained virtually 
unchanged. 

For the next quinquennium the percentages were as follows: 


Year Percentage —- Year Percentage 
1982 16°5 1935 16°3 
1983 161 1936 14°9 
19384 15'9 l 


The average for tbis period was 15°38. The decline from 21:8 
and 21'2 is not immaterial. 

The total exports from France during 1909-18 amounted on the 
average to 6,824,000,000 frs. per year, the exports to the British 
Empire being 1,388,000,000 frs. The British Empire commanded 
22'0. per cent of the total export trade of France. The average for 
1927-31 was total 46,142,000,000 frs. and 9,026,00®,000 frs. for the 


3 Ibid., p. 258. 


| 
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Bfitish Empire, the average percentage of the Brifish being 19°6; 


This was not far from 22°0 of 1909-13. 
For the quinquennium 1932-36 the percentages were as follows: 


Year Percentage Year | Percentage 
1932 133: 1935 12°0 
1933 11°6 1936 - 20°6 
19384 — - 10°6 


The average came to 13°6. This decline from 22°0 of 1909-18 
and 19°6 of 1927-81 is to be treated as substantial. 

Franco-British commercial relations are interesting. The French 
and the British Empires were allies from the start to the end. Down 
to 1931, i.e., for thirteen years after the peace, the British percentages 
both in the import and the export trades of France were almost 
identical with those in the pre-war period. People might say, on the 
strength of such data, that the war by itself failed to generate any 
mentionable transformation, 

But subsequently there have been changes and these changes are 
noteworthy. Both in imports and exports the British, percentage 
has been showing a substantial decline. This decline cannot be 
attributed to thé war. Even a political and military alliance has not 


_ been able to maintain the pre-war proportion. Nor could the inter-- 


national comradeship of the two Empires during the milieu of co- 


operation uwder the auspices of the League of Nations succeed in 


preventing the decline of the British Empire's percentage in the im- 
port and export trade of the French Empire. The “ magic” of 
war, the “magic” of alliance, the “ magic” of post-war ‘‘ recons- 
tructions ’’, the ‘‘ magic °’ of war to end wars,—all failed to work 
miracles in international trade. In economics as in religion magic 
may havea rôle. But it does not always work. 


Germany 


Not less instructive is Germany's trade relation with the British 
Empire. Jn 1918 Germany's imports totalled 10,770,000,000 m. 
in which 2, 083,000,000 m. represented the eBritish Empire’s share, 
constituting 19°3 per cent. of the total.‘ The annual average for 


£ Ibid,, p. 254. 
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1927-81 was total 11,769,000,000 m., 2,260,000,000 m. for tbe Britieh 
Empire and 192 as the British percentage. During the third five- 
year period after 1919 Germany was importing from the British 
Empire nearly the same percentage of her foreign requirements as in 
the pre-war war. 

Germany and the British Empire had been enemies. And yet 
the former's eommercial behaviour with the latter was identical with 
that of the latter’s allies, U.S.A. and France. Military enmity 
or military alllance as such produced no impacts on international 


trade in post-war periods. One should say that these four economic. 


regions were moving alongside of one another in 1931 exactly as they 
had been in 1913 and as if the war of 1914-18 had not intervened. 

For the five-year period 1932-36 the British percentages 8f the 
German Import trade can be seen in the following figures: 


Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1982 17°3 1935 14°9 
1933 18'6 1936 16:8 
1934 16°7 


The average of the period 1932-836 was 16°8, as against 19°3 of 
1918. There was a decline of 2°5, which, although not considerable, 
is yet noteworthy. The German-British situation was parallel to or 
identical with the Franco-British. 

Let us now examine Germany’s export trade. In 1918 the total 
value was 10,097,000,000 m., the British Empire's share being 
1,960,000,000 m. The British trade was 19'4 per cent of the total. 
The annual average for the period 1927-31 was total 11,594,000 ,000 
m. and British 1,725,000,000 m. The average British percentage of 
Germany’s exports was 14°9. This was considerably lower than 19°4 
of 1913. 

For the five-year period 1932-36 the British percentages can be 
seen below : 


Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1932 12'1 1985 15 2 
1983 13:0 1986 15°6 
1934 to'l 


6 Ibid., p. 255. 
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, The average was 14°2, slightly lower than or almost the same as 
in the period 1927-81. The decline in the British percentage of 
German export from the niveau of 1913 may be treated as identical 
with that in the field of French export during the same period 
(1913-36). 


Japan 


In 1918 the imports into Japan* from all the British Empire 
countries were valued at 319,100,000 yens out of the total imports of 
834,600,000 yens. The British trade was 38°2 per cent of the total. 
The average annual percentage of the British trade during the five- 
year period 1927-31 was 30°5. The decline from 38°2 per cent was 
palpable. ` 

The percentages during 1932-1936 were as follows: 


Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1932 284 1985 31°3 
1933 81'7 1936 31°7 
1934 31°5 


The average for this quinquennium was 30°9, almost identical 
with the average for 1927-31. The decline in import percentage from 
the level of 1931 has remained a steady fact. 

The exports from Japan to the British Empire in 1913 were 
worth 120,700,000 yens in a total export trade of 729,050,000 yens. 
In percentage of the total export the British trade was 16°5. During 
1927-81 the annual percentage rose to 21'5. From 1982 to 1936 the 
percentages were as follows: 


Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1932 26°8 1935 26°7 
1933 25°7 1936 26-6 ` 
1984 27°6 


The average was 26°7. The expansion (from 16°5) is remarkable. 
Japanese exports to British countries may be said. to have increased, 
so to say, by leaps and bounds. 

In actual figyres it may be pointed ouf that while Japanese 
exports to the British Empire were worth 120,700,000 yens in 1913 
they were worth 712,500,000 yens in 1936. The two biggest items 
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may be singled out, for instance, the exports to the U.K. and Indja- 
Ceylon (in million yens): 
Countries 1918 1936 


U.K. ip a 82°9 147°3 
India & Ceylon ry, 29°9 272°9 


We get the following equations: 


1. Japan in U.K, (19386) =4°5 Japan in U.K. (1918). 
2. Japan in India-Ceylon (1936)=9'1 Japan in India-Ceylon 
(1913). : 

In 1986 Japan exported to the U.K. 4°5 times her quota of 1918 
and to India-Ceylon 9'1 times. 

During the same period the imports of Japan from the U.K. 
declined absolutely from 122,700,000 yens to 72,900,000 yens and from 
India and Ceylon rose from 173,200,000 yens to 874,600,000 yens only. 

How shall we describe Japan’s political orientations to the British 
Empire? Rival? Inimical? or Friendly? Whatever they be,— 
commercially, her expanding markets are to be found in the British 
Empire which takes more than a quarter of her exports. 


U.K. 


A somewhat long-period view of commercial transformations may 
be obtained from an examination of the course of British trade during 
three quarters of a century." 

The imports of the United Kingdom from non-Empþire countries 
have been somewhat steady in percentage of the total imports. The 
following table indicates the evolution from 1856 to 1929: 


Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1856 T5'1 1901 798 
1871 78:0 1913 {5'1 
1881 76°9 1929 -73'8 
1891 17°2 i 


Nearly 75 per cent of the United Kingdom’s total imports came 
from foreign countries. This percentage may be taken to have been 
more or less constant, the fluctuations being rather slight. 

€ à. Bowley : England® Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1905), 
Sone Economic Consequences of the War (London, 1980), Statistical Abstracts for the United 


Kingdom (London, 1934), pp. 348-349, B. K. Sarkar: Imperial Preference vis-à-vis World 
Economy (Caleutta, 1934), p. 121. 
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« British imports from the Empire and the non-Epire countries 
from 1931 to 1936 are shown in percentage as follows :’ 


Year Empire Non-Empire Total 
19831 28:7 71°3 100 
1982 35:5 64°5 100 
19338 36°9 63°] 100 
1934 871 62°9 100 
1935 876 624 100 
1936 392 60°8 100 


The percentage of Empire trade in the British imports has 
increased from 28°7 to 39°2 while that of the non-Empire trade declined 
from 7]°3 to 60'8. 

As for exports from U.K. the share of the foreign countries can 
be seen below from 1856 to 1929: 


Year Percentage -o Year Percentage 
1856 2 1901 624 
1871 . TTO 1913 §2°8 
1881 66°3 1929 50:0 
1891 65°2 


The trend of exports to non-Empire countries is towards a decline 
in percentage from 71'°2 in 1856 to 59°0in 1929. In other words, 
British exports have been on the increase to the Empire countries. 
The percentage increased from nearly 29 in 1856 to 41 in 1929. The 
Empireward advance of exports is then a fact of the evolution of some 
seventy-five years. 

The trend of British exports to Empire and non-Empire countries 
from 1931 to 1936 may be seen below in percentages: 


Year Empire Non-Empire Total 
1931 43°7 56°3 100 
1932 45°3 54T 100 
1933 44'4 55:6 100 
1934 ` 409 53°1 100 
1935 48°0 52°8 100 
1936 ° 49°2 51°8e 100 


7 Report on International Trade (PEP, London, May, 1987), p. 248, 
2—1397P—XIT ° 
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The percantage of British exports to Empire countries increased 
from 43°7 in 1931 to 49°2 in 1936 while that to non-Empire countries 
declined from 56°3 to 51°8. Imperial Preference made itself felt. 


India 


The imports of India? from non-Empire countries during the 
pre-1913 quinquennium constituted 30°3 per cent. of the total imports. 
For the period 1919-23 the percentage was 84°8. India’s dependence 
on non-Empire countries was mentionably larger at this date. 
Political ties asa member of the Empire could not prevent expansion 
of this dependence. 

During 1988-39 this dependence on ,non-Empire countries rose 
still higher, up to 41°9 per cent (from 80°3 per cent of 1918, be it 
emphasized). l 

The pre-1913 average of India’s exports to non-Empire countries  , 
in percentage of total Indian exports was 58°9. Tbe same percentage 
during the 1919-23 period was 58'6, t.e., almost identical with the 
previous. The percentage declined to 46°4 during 1938-39. . 

In regard to commercial relations one cannot, then, trust to 
war-psychology or diplomatie contacts for the establishment of any 
desired or particular direction, at any rate, for a long period. The 
international trade contacts establish themselves, generally speaking, 
on non-war and non-political considerations. ln order to produce a 
desirable result one is required to cultivate a consciouse and goalful 
commercial policy. And the working of this policy necessitates careful 
watching from month to month. 


AUTARGHY IN FACT AND SPECULATION 


The experiences from the war of 1914-18 are, then, rather curious. 

The sum-total of changes or transformations that take place 
during a war is, in general, very modest, rather insignificant. At the 
end of a war the world starts, so to say, as if the war did not 
exist. War-enthusiasms, war-idealisms, war-hatreds, war illusions 
and war-Sschemes may not endure. Post-war changes are almost 
invariably generated by non-belligerent considerations. They may, to. 
certain extent, be regarded as the aftermath of the war. But, as a 


Review of the Trade of India (Delhi), 1928-29, p. 171, 1988-59, p. 190, 
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rule, it is ‘ business” and not ‘‘ politics ’’ that in thg last analysis 
rules the world-economy, taken in a broad sense. 

In the instance referred to, technocratic changes of a tremendous _ 
character constituted, however, the most dramatic events. Every 
war is organically associated with inventions in tools, implements, and 
machineries. Drastic changes in social (labour) legislation were also 
some of the characteristic features. But even in both these fields 
the start, already made at 1913, might have explained,—without a 
war,—many of the phenomena of the world-economy at 1925. This 
is, undoubtedly, an extreme position and need not be stressed but 
cannot by any means be overlooked. 

But it is implied that, on statistical and inductive considerations, 
economists ought as arule to fight shy of employing the category, 
‘* revolution,” while describing the. transformations in the eevonomic 
pattern. The processes in the transforination“% appear on a somewhat 
longer view ,—say, a half- generation-long survey, —generally speaking, 
to be rather slow and gradual. In economic curves, realistic as they 
are, the short-period revolutionary phases may be nearly ignored. 

The period 1927-31 witnessed two economic phases. The first 
was the economic boom which reached its zenith in 1929. The second 
was the world-economic depression 1980-32. The period 1932-36 saw 
the nadir of depression (1932). The next four years 1933-36 were 

. years of new economic policies in every country. They comprised 
trade agreements as well as currensy manipulations of all sorts. It is 
these econouric policies that mainly account for the changes in the 
expor t-1mport proportions indicated above. 

These policies were chiefly protectionist. They were generally 
undertaken to combat unemployment.” Economists and statesmen 
referred to them as attempts at economic autarchy, swaraj or self. 
sufficiency in diverse forms or doses. Imperial Preference was compre- 
hensively adopted for the British Empire as well as the French Empire 
(1982-34). Germany adopted national-socialism as her economico- 
political and socio-economic creed. Her industrial and commercial 
manifesto was that of the four-year-plan (1933-36). The alleged 
Anglo-French and German autarchies or ‘‘ swadesit movements °’ were 
then substantially well lodged in the world-economy. 


+ 
~ 


° e 
.3 B. K. Sarkar: Indian Currency and esate Bank Problems (Caleutia, 1984), 


pp. 75-84; Econcmic Derelcgment, Vel. T1 Calcutta, 1938), chapter on ‘* The World- Crisis in 
its Bearings cn tLe Regions of the Feci nd snd tLe First Industrial Revolutions,” 
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The five-year period previous to September, 1939,—the commegce- 
ment of the present war, —may be taken as the period of preparation 
for it. But even during this period neither the allies or enemies 
of the last war nor the prospective enemies or allies of the war 
to come behaved in a specially mentionable,—-t.e., friendly or 
unfriendly,—manner, so far as factual exports and imports are 
concerned. 


The changes in the directions of trade between region and region 
during 1933-89 cannot be treated as, on the whole, unsubstantial, 
although not very considerable. But they have been directly 
promoted,—in a deliberate manner,—by the commercial policies 
adopted by each region. In every instance the primary motive was 
economic,—the promotion of the agrar-industrial strength on as diverse 
fronts as possible. The prospective or eventual war was also an 
ingredient in the commercial or political mentality. This tended in 
each instance to look for national prosperity on a self-sufficiency 
basis rather than according to some inter-allied or international 
ideal. 

It is for the shrewd businessman to ascertain,—realistically from . 
quarter to quarter,—to ‘what extent le can depend upon the war 
atmosphere and how far his commitments should be governed by pure 
economics. Humanly speaking, it should be extremely rash to 
generalize about the proportional réle of the two factors,—war and 
economics,~—in the world-economic developments 


The objective statistics of exports and imports poinf but to one 
or two very elementary things. 


A political friend or military ally is not necessarily the most worth 
while commercial client. Nor is a political rival or military enemy 
the worat paying market. A political-military interpretation of econo- 
mics ina monistic or deterministic manner turns out, inductively 
speaking, to be as unwarrantable as the Marxist economic interpreta- 
tion of politics, military movements or culture. In every instance the 
attempt on the part of businessmen has remained to find contacts not 
with eventual military allies but with persons or groups that happen 
to be good paymasters. 


National autarchy or self-sufficiency in the economic sphere was 
staisttically unknown during this period. The international or inter- 
regional trade contacts were as great facts of the world-economy as 
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duying any other period.’? For the present, it is not necessary to go 
into the historical fluctuations in the volume of international trade 
from decade to decade. ; 

The ideal of economic autarchy was no doubt prominent every- 
where. But the realizations of this ideal were very limited and 
relative. In no significant sense could autarchy be regarded as a fact 
of substantial value. | 

The absence of autarchy in the different units of the British 
Empire may be assessed by a reference to the ratio of ‘‘ retained 
merchandise imports ° to “ net national income.” The percentages 
of imports to income, as thus defined, were as follows (imports for 
1929, income for 1925-34) :” | 


Imperial units Percentages Imperial units Percentages 
South Africa 472 Canada 25'6 
New-Zealand 33°7 U.K. 24°7 
Australia 27°8 India GI - 


The dependence of the Imperial units on foreign imports in 
1929 ranged from 6'1 per cent (India) to 47°2 per cent (South Africa). 
These differential ratios may be ignored in case the entire British 
Ewpire be envisaged as one economic unit. Thus considered, the 
British Empire's dependerce on the non-British world,—and, therefore, 
its absence of autarchy, was registered in 1937 by 8'0 per cent. 

The absence of autarchy was an universal phenomenon, Relative- 
ly speaking, autarchy was enjoyed in 1929 by the exceptionally large- 
sized regions. Somewhat low ratios of dependence on foreign imports 
were exhibited by the following regions: 


Regions Percentages Regions Percentages 
1. U.S.S.R. 2'6 - 3. India 6'1 
2. China 3°6 4. U.S.A. 6°6 


With the exception of these ‘‘ relative ’’ autarchies in the 
U.S.S.R., China, India and the U.S.A., the world-economy was 


{ 


30 B. K. Sarkar® © Industrial Planning and FEeonomec Autarchy " (Calcutta Review, 
August, 1939), 
I Degrees of National and Regional Self-sufficiency ° in The Bulletin of Inter- 


national News ‘Reval Institute of Inten eticral Affairs, Lendcn, April, 19,1941), pp. 475-479. 
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essentially a gystem of mutual dependence. The ratios of dependeyce 
on foreign imports in regard to certain regions are indicated below 
in the perspective of the U.K. and the British Empire: 


‘Regions Percentages Regicns Percentages 

U.K. (247 Germauy 18°2 
Italy a) Japan 12°3 
France 183 British Empire 80 


In regard to the economics of autarchy it should be observed, 
in the first place, that it is not necessarily a mark of or a factor in 
economic prosperity. In the second place, in case it be regarded as 
a factor in military-political strength the British Empire with its 
8 per cent was, humanly speaking, normally in the most solid position 
in 1937. 


PART II 
WoRLD-ECONOMY (1944-60) 
The Regime of Seven Internationalisins 


The economic configuration of the two hemispheres, such as can 
be reasonably deduced from the statistical study of recent economic 
evolution, is quite intelligible. We get the pattern of doses of 
autarchy amalgamated with doses of internationalism. 

World-economy is not to be understood as totalitarian cosmopoli- 
tanism, which is the common factor in the manifold ideologies of 
“new order’, ‘‘world-order’’ or ‘‘world-federation.’’ -Nothing more 
than a number of “‘organized internationalisms’’ on the economic — 
plane is, at the present stage of interhuman relations and developments, 
conceivable as a system of practical business questions. These 
internationalisms are to be understood as more or Jess independent 
planetary systems of the commercial world evolving round certain 
dominant forces. The existence of a unitary solar system regulating 
the agricultural, industrial and commercial activities and institutions 
of the two hemispheres bas to be ruled out of thg picture. In the 
place of a totalitarian world-economy we have to visualize at least a 
number of regional or partial world-economies, 
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e These regionalized and pluralistic world-econamies may be 
envisaged as embodied in and revolving around, say, the following 
seven economies: 


1, The British Empire-Economy. 5. The Japanese Economy. 
2. The French Empire-Economy. 6. The German Economy. 
8. The American Economy, 7. The Ttalian Economy. 
4. The Russian Economy. 


They are to be regarded as ‘‘organized internationalisms’’ or 
territorially partial world-economies because of two considerations. 
First, each planetary system will have its own currency. The 
economic regions normally belonging to this system are bound to one 
another by a more or less uniforin or uniformly manipulated monetary 
organization. In the second place, the customs tariff binds each of 
these systems into a more or less unified whole. Each planetary 
system may be described as a tatiff-union or customs-union. 

The economic transactions of the two hemispheres are to be 
conceived as divided up between these seven. zones. These zones 
may be dercribed, without camouflage, by the notoriously unpopular 
words, ‘‘spheres of influence’ or ‘‘spheres of interest.” It is not 
to be understood that these seven international systems are hermeti- 
cally sealed against one another. Transportation, trade, travel and 
traffic of all forms are io be regarded as normal and daily affairs 
between these regionalized world-economies. By no means should 
they be suspected asrepresenting in any way the ‘‘closed commercial 
states’’ of economic and political theory. 

It is quite possible that from time to time some or all of these 
seven international systems would exchange views with one another. 
Once in a while it may be felt expedient for some of them to -get 
acculturated to one another in certain currency, banking, transportation 
or other policies. By way of illustration, the Sterling Bloc may be 
referred to. But, generally speaking, they are to be taken as consti- 
tuting a world of .mutually suspicious and unassimilative as well as 
independent or exclusive internationalisms or federations. 

International cartels’? for production and for marketing have 
been sreking to regionalize output as well as trade. Institutions 

2 B., K. Sarkar : “Trusts and Rationalization : A aspects of the New Industrial 
Revolution”, ‘International Cartels”, and ‘‘Cartels in Japan” in the Journal of the Bengal 


National Chamber of Commerce (Calcutta), for September, 1927, December, 1930 and 
December, 1931, 
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like the International Sugar Council, the International Association 
of Rubber Producers, the International Steel Cartel, Coppers Ex- 
porters, Ltd., the Mercury Cartel, the International Association of 
Manufacturers of Rollingstock and numerous other cartellized asso- 
clations are more or less world-wide in jurisdiction. Their utility 
has not been gainsaid and indeed has been officially recognized by 
the grant of Government sanctions, even during the epoch of 
autarchistic swwadeshism throughout the world. 

Cartellizations of tbe international type are no new phenomena. 
They have been going on for decades. It is only during the last 
half-generation, especially since the world depression of 1929-82, 
thai they have become popular and household words. Such inter-. 
national interlockings will, off and on, be found quite assimilable 
to the seven planetary systems conceived in this study. 

An international currency such as is likely to be legal tender 
throughout the world is out of the question. Equally unthinkable 
is the system of universal free trade which can render tariff walls 
unnecessary. Polycentric world-economy,—multiple-currencied and 
hetero-tariffed economic internationalism,—appears to be the type 
of pluralistic organization that awaits us in the near future and is 
likely to prevail among mankind for some long time to come. 

The economists of the League of Nations are right when in one 
of their annual publications they declare that ‘‘the prospect of world 
specialization upon the basis of nationally planned economies is still 
remote.’’** This was written six years ago. We sheuld consider 
this position to be valid for quite a number of six years from today. 

It is only when patients suffer extreme agony that they make 
all kinds of wonderful resolve, especially in the presence of the 
attending doctor or priest, about behaving in a correct manner once 
they get well. Patients do not always die. Nor do they always 
recall their resolve or vow when they start once more to live and 
flourish. Individuals organized in groups known as nations or states 
do not happen to possess a new psychology on account of the organi- 
zation. The fact of coming together in inter-individual patterns 
does not induce automatically a new mentality. Social man makes 
pious resolves in the milieu of wars as to the spurning of a particular 

e + 
13 World-Economic Survey, 1984-85 (Geneva, 1935), p, 188. See aleo C. W. Guillebaud : 


“Hitler's New Economic Order for Borope™' and P. Binzig: “Hitler's ‘New Order’ in 
Theory and Practice” in the Economic Journal (London), December, 1940 and April, 1941. 
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attitude or the banning of some special policy in post-war situations. 
Wars do not last long, post-war conditions emerge at the proper 
moment, but men and women forget their war-time pious wishes, 
and the world muddles on merrily all the same. 


It is in this individual and social psychology that we find the 
justification of Lionel Robbins's conclusion in the paper, Economie 
Factors and International Disunity,* published by the Institute of 
International Affairs- (London). ‘‘Fhe root cause of the difficulty,” 
says he, ‘‘is not economic, it is political.’’ Further, ‘‘while reason 
and persuasion are important, I do not think that we can trust to 
reason and persuasion alone to preserve the world from aati-cocial 
national policies.’’ . 


Wars, then, are to be treated as normal and recurrent phenomena 
in world-economy. Autarchy t.e., swadeshism in agriculture, manu- 
facture, banking, insurance and transportation has likewise to be 
regarded as a constant factor in the international milieu. And yet 
world-orders or new orders, t.é., internationalisms of some sort or other 
may be promoted in the commercial relations of mankind. The 
economic world has to proceed pragmatically and watch the steps (i.e., 
the results obtained) and formulate the objectives or goals (i.¢., the 
results expected) from one short period to another short period. 
Millennial ideals or projects and policies cannot be entertained as 
economic realisms or rationalities. 


+» 
The British Empire-Economy as a System of 
Economic Decentralization 


The chief consideration for the British Empire-economy is the 
promotion of its own strength as a territorially partial world-economy 
or a regionally internationalized economic unit. It is postulated that 
its impacts on the other international systems and their impacts on it are 
normal economic phenomena. It is understood also that a number of 
economic regions which do not legally, constitutionally or politically 
belong to the British Empire, may get linked up with this economy 
in self interest. The linking can be done chiefly by currency affiliation 


and by customs assimilation. 5 


14 World Order Papers (London, August, 1940), pp. 44-45- 
3—1397P—XII . 7 
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All those economic regions in the two hemispheres which pogsess 
relatively extensive markets in the British Empire or are dependent 
on it for capital, are likely to feel the natural urge for seeking their 
currency and traiff amalgamation with this international system. 
The economic linking is not necessarily to be treated as a, function or 
correlate of political or military association. It is to be understood 
as a purely business proposition, a matter of day to day convenience 
in trade and transport. 

The strengthening of the British Empire “with a view to the 
eventual world developments of the next two or three decades will 
depend in a large measure on the promotion of economic autarchy or 
self-sufficiency in its constituent parts. It should not be the policy 
of British finance to treat India, the Dominions-and the Colonies as 
complementary to the United Kingdom or to one another in regard 
to output and supplies. No Dominion or Colony can be safely 
permitted to specialize in certain lines to the exclusion of others. 
Nor may it be reasonable to let India move on in a laissez faire 
manuer exclusively in those fields in which the Indian people can 
easily exhibit their special strength. India will have to be deliberately 
developed into a comprehensively self-sufficient economic unit. The 
U.K. cannot afford to have itself obsessed by certain specialized 
activities and depend for the majority of its requirements on the 
Empire countries or abroad. It is not the line of least resistance, or 
the field of special facilities, that may be safely attended to in the 
different units of the Empire. è 

The paramount desideratum is the conscious and goalful develop- 
ment of diversified economic enterprises of all grades in each 
and every Imperial region. The British Empire bas need to be plan- 
fully transformed into an economic federation of strong agrar-industrial 
or mixed autarchies. This would be economic decentralization on 
inter-imperial scale. Financial statesmanship will have to allocate 
the investments in as many different lines of agriculture, manufacture, 
trade and transportation as possible in the Dominions, Colonies, 
India as well as the U.K. Altogether, we encounter the problem 
cf an extensive reorganization of the finances and economic structure 
of the Imperial regions. The diversification of economic activities 
or business enterprisegin each region has to be ¿understood as the 
‘balancing ’’ of Imperijal resources in finance, technique, employment 
and output in a rationalized manner, 
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° India’s Industrial Autarchy | ə 


What ought to be India’s place in this system of decentralized 
Ewmpire-finance and co-ordinated net-work of Imperial autarchies or 
self-sufficient units? Let us examine the present situation. During 
the three year period 1936-39 India had to depend annually for nearly 
825,000 tons of iron and steel goods on imports from foreign countries. 
These goods comprised such essentials as steel bars, galvanized sheets, 
beams, hoops and strips, tubes, pipes, nails, tinned sheets, fishplates, 
rails and so forth.” 

For machinery and mill work India had to place orders with 
overseas countries to the tune of Rs. 197,200,000 in 1938-89. The 
industrialization of India is bound to be halting and limping as long 
as the Indian people remains incapable of manufacuturing tools, imple- 
ments, and machineries of all classes in adequate proportions. During 
the present war the situation is not as bad in this field as during the 
war of 1914-18. The reports of businessmen and bazar specialists 
indicate that the output of indian industry for war effort comprises 
many items in machinery, tool, and’ equipment. Writing as we 
do in the last week of July, 1941, it is possible for us to observe on the 
strength of statements from the Eastern Group Supply Council that 
nearly 75 per cent of the requirements of the British armies east of 
Suez have been produced in India. Among these supplies are to be 
found engineering stores, guns, munitions, and armour plating as 
well as textiles and leather products. Small-sized ships, mine- 
sweepers and submarine chasers have been built in India as a part of 
the war effort. Repairs of the mercantile fleet have also been under- 
iaken in the Indian sbipbuilding yards. 

All the same, the primitive and mfantile condition of many of 
the lines in machine-building industry cannot be doubted. Some 
of these industries have not gone beyond their experimental stages. 
India coutinues to be a heavy drag on the British Empire in these 
as in many other lines of modern efficiency. 

In the textile machinery, oil crushing machinery, lathes, printing 
presses, electric installations and several other lines elementary 
beginnings have been made. For all practical purposes they are not 
really mentionable. The production of bouers, prime movers, paper 
mill machinery, sugar machinery and so forth remains still a will.’ 


15 Review of the Trade of India 1938-39 (Delhi 1939), pp. 94 96, 96, 99-100, 104, 
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the-wisp of [ndia’s industrial ambition. Machines of quality are 
ultima thules in every line. 

Another will-o ’the-wispis the production of motor vehicles of which 
nearly 18,000 cars and 10,800 omnibuses, vans, etc., were imported 
per year during 1936-39. To the same group belongs the manufacture 
of sbips as as well as of aeroplanes. Incidentally it may be observed 
that the first aeroplane has already been produced at Bangalore and the 
foundation of the first Indian modern shipbuilding yard Jaid at Vizag. 

In chemicals India’s dependence on foreign imports was to be 
meesured by Rs. 80,500,000 in 1938-89. The lines covered sodium 
carbonate, caustic soda, acetic acid, citric acid, potassium compounds, 
zinc compounds, calciam compounds, bleaching powder, copper sulphate, 
glycerine and so forth. In tbis sphere India's deficiencies ought not 
to remain as they are for any lengthy period. The industry of 
chemicals and drugs is waiting for a vigorous push. 

The Eastern Group Conference or an institution similar to this 
ought to be a permanent fixture in post-war years. Its functions 
should be somewhat different from those with which it is entrusted in 
order to serve and accentuate the war-effort. It should function with 
the prime object of promoting the industrial autarchy of India and those 
Empire regions which are not up to the mark in Industrial fields.*® 


The Reagrarization of the U.K. 


So far as the U.K. is concerned, the most important item that 
needs special reconstruction is the occupational structure of the people. 
As low as 6°7 per cent of the gainfully employed men and women of 
England-Wales is occupied in agricultural activities (1931).17 Both 
eccnomically and socially as well as politically and militarily this index 
should ‘deserve the most serious consideration of experts in Empire 
planning. The meaning of this index will be apparent in the prespec- 
tive of the corresponding indices of some other countries, e.g., 


Countries Agricultural Countries ` Agricultural 
Employment Employment 
Index Index 
England-Wales ... 6°7 Italy dhe 46°7 
U.S.A. an. “ea Japan zai 49°6 
Germany .. 288 India a3 66°5 
France nia 90 Russia (e1926) 85:0 


6 B.K Sarkar: ‘ The Equations of World-Economy ` Calcutta Review, June, 1941), 
the section on “The War-Economy and Indian Industrialism.” 
17 Statistisches Jahrbuch für das deutsche Reich 1931 (Berlin) pp. 37*-38*. 
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, in terms of competitive economics there is no harm, be it said at 
once, in a region’s abandoning agriculture to the dogs and specializing 
itself in non-agricultural pursuits. The prosperity of a country can 
be expanded and maintained at an increasingly higher rate by industry 
and commerce to the almost total neglect of agriculture. As long as 
the output ie other lines is plentiful and relatively cheap (or less 
expensive) it is possible to exchange a part of it for food and raw 
materials from other countries. This line of reasoning is quite valid 
in economic theory. 

But in the interest of Empire economy the purely economic con- 
siderations of a theoretical character should not be permitted to hold 
the ground. The experiences of the war of 1914-18 as well as of the 
present war should not fail to be eye-openers in regard to the value of 
an eventual food-autarchy for the British people. The Agricultural 
Tribunal of Investigation examined the problem in 1924. Steps have 
been taken since then te expand or rather accelerate the operation of 
the Small Holdings Act of 1908. A fillip has thereby been rendered 
to the re-agrarization of the British people. Besides, the Agricultural 
Marketing Acis of 1931 and 1933 have served to offer protection to 
agriculture on almost continental lines.”* 

All these measures are movements in the right eon: And 
yet the fact remains that the percentage of British food requirements 
imported from abroad is exceptionally high, for instance :*° 


Article Percentage Article Percentage 

+ Imported. Imported. 
Butter .. 90 Mutton and Lamb 58 
Wheat Sates O Beef .. BO 
Bacon and ham 69 Eggs . 44 
Sugar sa. 66 


It is to these and allied fields that British investments have to 
be diverted. These are some of the essential or key trades which 
` deserve relatively greater outlay and solicitude. If India’s essential 
or key trades are to be encountered in the domain of engineering, 
chemistry, manufacture, or in one word, industry, the U.K.’s essential 


18 B. K. Sarkar : Economic Development, Vol. I (Madras, sv 1988), ch. on ‘Tho 
Small Holdinzs M&8vement in British Laud Legislations’ ; J. Richardson : British 
- Economic Foreign Policy (Lindon, 1986), ch. on “Agricultural 3 Policy J. H. Clapham : 
An Economic History of Modern England, 1€87-1929 ‘London, 1938). 

19 Report on International Trade (PEP, London 1987), p. 206. 
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or key industries are to be seen in agriculture and animal husbandgy. 
The ‘‘balancing’’ of occupations and employments takes two different . 
forms in the two ecoromic regions. 

Coming back to the agricultural employment index it should 
appear that the British people cannot afford any longer to rest content 
with 6°7 per cent. The index will have to be raised not, indeed, 
to the Russian niveau of 85 but perhaps somewhere near the American, 
say, to 20. The problem of re-agrarization of the British people ought 
to command the greatest amount of economic statesmanship in regard 
to the post-war economy. If is in this manner that the ideology of 
diversified economy for the U.K. in the place of the ‘present state of 
ultra-industrialization may be realized in practice. Statesmanship 
should not fail aleo to be convinced that a relatively larger farm 
population is likely to be a source of milltary, political and social 
strength to the U.K. Psychologically, besides, the British people 
ought to get used to the idea that a somewhat larger level in agrari- 
zation need not automatically imply a backwardization or decline in 
culture and modern progress. 


The British Industrial Employment Index 


The raising of the agricultural employment index,—the re- 
agrarization—would involve, as a matter of course, the lowering 
of the industrial employment index, t.e., a course of de-industriali- 
zation. In England-Wales (1981) 49°9, say, 50 per cent of the 
gainfully employed is occupied in the industrial and mining enterprises. 
The corresponding industrial indices for the countries mentioned in 
connection with the agricultural employment index are as follows :”° 


Countries Industrial Countries Industrial 
Employment Employ ment 
Index, Index. 
England- Wales 49'9 Italy - 28'7 
Germany 40°56 Japan 22°0 
U.S.A. 352 India 10'6 
France 35'1 Russia (1926) ag 


The hyper-industrialized character of British occupational structure 
is obvious. It becomes®much too palpable in the* background of 


20 Statistisches Jahrbuch für das deutsche Reich, 1981 (Berlin), pp, 37*-38,* 
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the excessively low agricultura] employment index. But de-industrial- 
ization is likely to be a damaging category in British thought. If 
will require extraordinarily bold statesmanship and profoundly 
realistic Eimpire-view to be convinced that the industrial employment 
index should be deliberately and planfully brought down to a certain 
extent. 

Perhaps the most fundamental preliminary consideration in this 
regard is the psycho-:ociological. The British sccial mores have got 
to acculturate themselves to the idea that a relatively lower dose of 
industrialization cannot signify a somewhat lower level of culture, 
civilization or prestige by the world-standard. Nor can a relative 
de-industrialization spell a comparatively reduced military strength. 
The objectives armed at are entirely otherwise. 

What should be the ideal industrial employment index for the 
British people in view of the new Empire-economy recommended in 
this study? The question may be left open. But certain indications 
suggest themselves at once. The index is not, of course, to be brought 
down to the Russian or Indian level, nor even to the Japanese or the 
Italian. Perhaps the Franco-American level of 35 may not appear 
too revolutionarily low in case British economic statesmanship be 
wide-awake enough to the needs of comprehensive Empire develop- 
ment. This becomes a few points lower than the present German 
level (40°6). But it is to be understood that the U.K. is asked to 
plan for the entire Empire in one rationalized scheme whereas with 
Germany the question of overseas possessions and planning for them 
does not arise. . 

Altogether, the post-war Empire-economy as envisaged in this 
analysis would comprise the following two items: 

1. Relatively greater doses of the U.K.’s independence vis-à-vis 
tbe Dominions, Colonies and India in regerd to agriculture. (U.K.’s 
agricultural autarchy). 

2.. Relatively:greater doses of independence enjoyed by the Domi- 
ions, Colonies and India vis d-vis the U.K. in regard to the indus- 
tries. (The industrial autarchy of these Empire regions). 

These two orders of autarchy for the diverse Empire-regions,—the 
agrarization of the U.K. and the industrialization of India, the Colonies 
and Dominions,,—-in order that each may be rendered as diversified in 
occupations as possible should constitute the fundamental lines of 
reconstruction that the British Empire planners may be called upon 
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to examine In, a careful manner. This problem may be taken up with 
the question of the “need for balanced regional development’’ discussed 
by Political and Economic Planning (PEP), London.” It should be 
pointed out that the items of inter-Imperial balancing have been 
overlooked by PEP. But they are too important to be ignored by 
economic statesmanship. 


The Repopulation Problem oj the U.K. 


Another recommendation for the strengthening of the British 
people with an eye to the furtherance of the interesis of the Empire 
economy should be the inauguration of the policy of repopulation. 
Depopulation by birth control has been systematically promoted in 
England-Wales since the 80’s of the last century,—and especially 
since 1910.77 Family mores bave got acculturated to the purely 
economic considerations of a higher standard of living. aA child has 
thus been treated as an alternative to an automobile or summer excur- 
sion in a foreign country. : 

The crude birthrate of the U.K. declined from 24°1 per 1000 
inhabitants in 1911-13 to 15'5 in 1939. During the same period the 
crude death rate declined from 14°2 to 12°1. The crude growth rate 
declined, therefore, from 9°9 to 3°4.”° 

How serious the decline is can be understood somewhat more 
realistically from an examination of the “‘ net reproduction rate.” 
This would give the number of girls,born to 1000 women, between 15 
and 50, allowance being made for female deaths between those ages. 

In 1920-22 the net reproduction rate of the U.K. was 1°11. In 
1986 it came down to 0'764, i.e., 764 per 1000. The rate rose to 
0'782 or 782 per 1000 in 1937. Itis tobe understood that until the 
net reproduction rate is 1, 1.e., 1000 per 1000 women of 15-50 (exclud- 
ing deaths) the population cannot remain constant at the present 
level but bids fair to steadily go down in an absolute manner. 

British statesmen cannot but feel convinced that this mischief 
has got to be counteracted. The United Kingdom cannot afford to 


71 Report on the Location of Industry (London, Ma:ch 1939), pp. 194- 211 

22 B. K. Sarkar: ' Comparative Birth, Death and Growth Rates ” with nine charts 
(Journal of the Indian Medical A@sociation, Caleutta May 1982), The S8ctology of Population 
(Calcutta, 1936). 

23 Statistique Annuaire de la Société des Nations 1939-40 (Geneva, 1940), PP, 37, 
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continue this system of economics and family moralitye The socio- 
economic reconstruction will be called upon to assimilate the system 
of enlarged family if the British people, as the centre of an internation- 
al system, chooses to compete efficiently in world-economy, with the 
nations of 80 or 130 to 170 millions, +e , with regions like ERER 
the U.S.A., and Russia. 

The jatge family movement has already been the topic of dis- 
cussion in the U.K. for the last four or five years.”* But. it is 
questionable if the seriousness of the problem has yet been brought 
home to the generality of the population. Anti-birth control will 
have to replace the birth-control morality in a totalitarian manner. 
Besides, it is not enough to propagate the cult of the three-children 
family ip the place of the existing two children unit. Perhaps the 
four-children family should appear to be reasonable if one seriously 
considers the requirements of the new situation in the international 
milieu. Z 

Like re-agrarization and de-industrialization this four-children 
family is undoubtedly another unpalatable recipe for the British public 
to swallow even in the interest of Empire development. Itis worth 
while to recall, however, tliat the birth rate amonz the English people 
was never less than 80 down to 1890. Between 1871 and 1880 it was 
as high as 35'°5. The repopulation programme for today ‘is, then, 
nothing but a matter of the ‘‘ will to population.” 

T regret that from top to bottom my analysis of post-war world- 
economy has *been much too un-idealistic, matter-of-fact and prosaic. 
There is no romanticity or sentimental world-view in my figures or 
interpretations. 


The Autarchies in Empire Development 


The reconstruction of the Empire-economy as conceived in this 
study does not contemplate, be it repeated, an autarchy of the 
conventional sort, 7.e., exclusion of imports from foreign countries. 
International trade is not being banned. The autarchies contemplated 
here are the relative autarchies of each of the Imperial regions. 
Somewhat larger doses of self-sufficiency in inter-Imperial relations are 

bd ® 


U R. R. Kuczynski: Population Movements (Oxford, 1986), D. V. Glass: The 
Struggle for Population (Oxford, 1986), G F. Mcleary : The Menace of British ee 
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being recommended. It is a purely internal affair of the Empire and 
involves chiefly a rationalization of the British investments with regard 
to the diverse territories of the Empire. 

A region like India, for instance, has been financially starving. 
This accounts for the backwardnesses and lags in India’s industrial 
power. She is in need of much larger doses of British capital to co- 
operate with Indian capital than have been rendered available. 

Changes in the direction of enterprise between one Imperial region 
and another belong to this programme. It comprises transfer of 
certain activities from old to new centres overseas. Not the least 
important items are the redistributions of finance among the diverse 
zones of economic life in such a manner as to ensure comparatively 
uniform rates of business growth and expansion. ast but nab least, 
the place of Indian emigrants and settlers in the British Colonies and 
Dominions would demand an equitable reconsideration. The complete 
freedom of movement for Indians overseas throughout the British 
Empire and the right of ‘‘equal citizenship’’ are some of those 
questions on which Indians of all classes, politically minded or other- 
wise, are united beyond doubt. 

Tbe promotion of the fitness and power of the Imperial units to 
help one another effectively is the fundamental objective of the 
autarchy, self-sufficiency or diversified development programme for the 
post-war Empire-economy or inter-Imperial economic structure.” 


35 B, K, Sarkar : Imperial Preference vis-à-vis World-Economy (Calcutta, 1934), pp. 
187-143, 


THE HARPS OF ANCIENT TAMIL-LAND 
AND THE TWENTY-TWO SRUTIS OF 
INDIAN MUSICAL THEORY ~ 


SWAMI VIPULANANDA 
Editor, Prabuddha Bharata 


F all musical instruments the harp can claim the greatest antiquity. 
The astronomers of Mohen-jo Daro, we are told, named the 
constellation, Gemini, by the Tamil word meaning harp and represen- 
ted it by’the symbol of the harp.* Actual specimens of bow-harps 
dating before 3000 B. C. are said to have been unearthed at Ur of 
the Chaldees. In the Iigyptian tombs, paintings of different kinds 
of harps have been observed. The Sumerians, who according to 
Dr. Hall, bad ethnic affinities with the ancient Dravidians, knew the 
use of the instrument. The harp had a place of honour among the 
Celts. ‘Ibe Druids used it in their religious ceremonies. We have 
also evidence regarding the existence and use of this type of musical 
instrument in the Hellenic, the Hebraic and other civilizations 
In India the bow-harp was developed in the South, in ancient 
Tamil-land. Instruments with ‘fretted’ finger-boards of the Vine 
type were developed in the North. In classical Tamil the word 
denoting a musical note is the same as the one denoting a harp-string. 
This testifies to the fact that the Panan (wandering minstrel, 
professional musician) of Tamil-land used tnstruinents which. produced 
the seven notes of the scale on seven different strings, one note on 
each string. The earliest form of the bowharp was the rough and 
ready instrument which the cowherd fashioned for himself using a 
number of bows—one bow carrying each string—made out of the 
slender, strong and tubular branches of the Kumila tree. The strings 
used were from the fibres of another tree named Maral. The descrip- 
tion of this instrument is given in Perum-pan-dtruppadai, a classical 
poem included in the collection, known as the ‘Ten Idylls.’ The poem 
is probably two thousand years old, but the tradition which it enshrinas 


is several millenniums old, Í 


* ‘Light on the Mohen-jo Daro Riddle’ by Fr. H. Heras, New Review, Ha Vol, 
IV, No, 19, July, 1936. 
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When Agastya and his band of early Aryan settlers braved ehe 
dangers of the Vindhya forests and trekked southwards to the kingdom 
of the Pandyas, one of the first exploits of the sage is said to have 
been the defeating of Ravana, king of Lanka, in a musical contest. 
The sage is the reputed founder of the first Tamil Royal Academy 
(Talai-Sangam) under the patronage of the Pandyas. This institution 
fostered the arts and sciences known at that time. Music was one 
of the three main branches of study of the early academicians. The 
site of the first academy was ‘the submerged’ Madura which lay to’ 
the south of the Kumari river, near the banks of the Pahruli river. 
The site of these rivers and the ancient city are now covered by the 
waters of the Indian Ocean. ‘Tradition records that an angry sea 
swept away several ranges of hills, the forty-nine countries south of 
Kumari along with many precious manuscripts and literary records. 
Subsequently a second academy (/dai-Sangam) was established at 
Kapada-puram, ‘the City of tbe Golden Gate’; reference to this city 
is 70 be found in Valmiki’s Ramayana. Later on a third academy 
(Kadat-Sangam) was established in the present city of Madura. This 
probably came to a close in the second or third century A.D. Accord- 
ing to literary tradition, the total period of duration of the three 
academies was over nine thousand years. A few decades ago under 
the patronage of the Raja of Ramnad, a fourth academy, for the 
promotion of the same objects, was established in Madura, hallowed 
by ancient associations. 

The present writer’s interest in the subject of ancient Tamil 
music began ten years ago, when he was head of the Department of 
Tamil Studies at the Annamalai University. He also delivered in 
February, 1936 a course of special lectures on ancient Tamil Culture 
under the auspices of the Madras University. Four of these lectures 
had a bearing on ancient Tamil music and were reported in the Hindu 
of Madras. Subsequently the writer had the opportunity of carrying 
on his studies a little further and desires to present in this paper one 
aspect of the subject, which might be of interest to students of the 
theory of Indian music. As it is well-known, the question regarding 
the twenty-two Srutis mentioned by Bharata and other ancient authors 
has been the subject of much discussion at musical conferences. 
Practical musicians, veho are not concerned muck about theories, 
have even passed resolutions to the effect that the twelve Swarasthanas 
(semitones) are quite sufficient for all practical purposes and that it 
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is gneedless to go into further sub-divisions of the scale. But the old 
masters had a use for Srutis, therefore, Srutis have to be accounted 
for. The theory of ancient Tamil music sheds considerable light 
upon this matter and may help musicians, practical as well as 
theoretical—the writer, personally, belongs to the second category— 
to settle the question once for all. | 

The studv of the harp, the instrament used by the Panan of 
ancient Tamil-land is necessary for the understanding of the theory. 
The instrument was in use in Tamil-land from the earliest times down 
to tbe ninth century A.D. In the twelfth century it had become 
obsolete and forgotten. We have already made mention of the earliest 
bow-harp, ‘Vil-yazhl.’ In the times of the ancient academies referred 
to above, two other instruments were in use, the Périyazh] with 
twenty-one strings and the Siriyizhl with seven or nine strings. 
The names may be rendered into English as the ‘Large harp’ and 
the ‘Small harp’ respectively. The former was used by the Panan 
and the latter by his wife, the Padini and also by amateurs. In the 
second century A.D. two wore instruments were in use, the Sakéda- 
yazhl with fourteen strings and the Makarayizh] with nineteen or 
seventeen strings. We may render these names into English as the 
‘Orchestral harp’ and the ‘Dolphin harp.’ There are full descriptions 
of the Large harp and the Small harp in Sangam literature; the 
instruments can easily be reconstructed. Ia the Buddhist sculptures 
at Amaravati (2nd century A.D.), there are two pictures of the 
Orchestral harp figuring in the hands of musicians, along with picture 
of flutes and other instruments and players forming the orchestra. 
Mr. F. W. Galpin in The Legacy oj India (Oxford Press) refers to 
the harp as figuring in the hands of musicians on the early Buddhist 
sculptures as at Bhaja, Bharhut, and Sanchi (2nd century B.C.). The 
Dolphin harp is probably the megyoung, still in use in Burma. We 
have no means of definitely deciding the issue. Perum-Kathai (III-15 
lines 22, 23) refers to the Makarayazhl fashioned by Yavana artisans, 
thus providing the evidence that the instrument was imported from 
Greece. Kings of Tamil-land of the early centuries of the Christian 
era had Greek slaves and Greek gate-keepers and drank from jewelled 
golden goblets wine imported from Greece.t The Dolphin harp 
fashioned in Gyeece probably came along ,with the slaves and the 


t Vide Purandnitru, 56 by Nakkirar, the Sangam poet. 
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wine. References to it are always found associated with references 
to other articles of luxury. 

_ In our discussion we shall be forced to make frequent use of 
numbers. ‘Numbers’ in the mathematica] sense have a great deal to 
do with ‘numbers’ in the musical sense ; and the only way open for 
us to reconstruct the instruments and enter into the sweet realms of 
the harmonies and melodies played by the Panan lies through 
the forbidding forests of mathematics. This is the apology ‘which 
the writer has to offer to those readers who are interested in 
the art of music but have a just aversion for mathematical symbols 
and cperations. As for the musical facts, we are only concerned 
with fundamental facts regarding the scale and these are the com- 
mon property of all who have listened to any music, Oriental or 
Occidental. 

Now entering into the subject, let us first take up for considera- 
tion the Large harp, the instrument with the twenty-one strings. 
The number of strings used is thrice seven; this shows that the 
ancient Pavan played on three octaves. The Sanskrit word Saptaka, 
‘set of seven strings’ will be more accurate in this connection, for 
octave etymologically means ‘ set of eight’; Nevertheless the musical 
concept of the two words is the same and we, therefore, use the more 
familiar Enghsh word. The Pânan named the three sets of seven 
as Melivu, ‘Weak,’ Saman, ‘Medial’ and Valiwu ‘ Strong.” We 
shall speak of them as the lower, the middle and the higher octaves 
respectively. The next question is: What was the firgt note on the 
scale used by the Pénan? It was called Tháram in classical Tamil. 
The writer has shown elsewhere (in the monthly journals of the 
Madura and the Karanthai Tamil Sangams) that this note can be 
identified with the Gandhara note of Northern musicians. As a 
matter of fact, the ancient Panan used a modified form of the 
Gandhara Grama, which Sarangadéva (1210-1247 A.D.) mentions 
as an obsolete Grama. The Gandhara note is the E note of Western 
music, The other notes of the Tamil scale were the Kural, Madhyama 
F, Thuttam, Panchama, G, Kaikkilat, Dhaivata, A, Uzhai, Nishada, 
B, Ili, Shadja, © and Vila, Rishaba, D. The ancient Panan 
developed the seven notes of his instrument strictly in accordance with 
the barmony of quintgls. The Tamil classics say ¿hat from Tharam 
arose Uzhai, from Uzhai Kural, from Kural Ili, from Ili Thuttam, from 
Thattam Vilari and from Vilari Kaikkilai, This gives the order E 
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BECGDA. Ofcourse, the order of the strings in the instrument 
wasHEFGABCD. 

In the earliest times D and A were not discoverd and the 
music was pentatonic. For the sake of the ‘ lay’ reader we may state 
here that < guintal’ is the Latin word meaning ‘ fifth’ and that when 
musicians speak of a note and its ‘fifth,’ they refer to two notes 
separated bv three intervening notes. Now in the arrangement 
KEEGABCD, the fifth of Eis B, the fifth of B is F, the fifth of 
F is C, the fifth of C is G, the fifth of G is D, and the fifth of D is A. 
Thus we get the quintal succession EBFCOG ODA. The Panan 
knew that the lengths of the strings in the middle octave can be 
obtained by doubling the corresponding strings in the higher octave 
or by, halving the corresponding strings in the lower octave. 
He also knew that a string equal to two-thirds of the length 
of the original string gave the ‘fifth.’ With these simple 
principles he obtained the lengths of his 21 strings. We shall do 
likewise. In passing we may mention the fact that the ancient 
P&énan discovered the E note and adopted it as the fundamental 
tonic of the scale, for this note is said to be the natural tone of 
the male voice. Later on F which is said to be the natural tone 
of the female voice became the tonic. The ancient Tamil name of 
this note ‘Kural’? is significant, for it means ‘the voice.’ 
Subsequently Jl, the C note became the tonic, this is referred to as 
‘ Paddadat’ the resting place of all the notes. ‘Shadja’ its northern 
equivalent ato conveys the same idea. Now to proceed with the 
calculation of the lengths of the strings, the Ist E string being 1, 
the 5th B string is 4%, the 9th F string is 3 of 3 that is $, the 13th 
C string is 3 of $ that is 3, the 17th G string is 3 of ẹ that is 
4$, the 21st D string is 4 of gf that is 3/75, the 14th D string is 
. double of #2, that is $f, and the 18th A string is 3 of %, that is 
438, Now that we have the seven notes, there is no difficulty in 
doubling or halving the strings and getting them in the other 
octaves. 

Before we collect and tabulate the above results, let us also 
ascertain the Sruti-positions of the 21 strings. We start with two 
assumptions, that the octave has 22 Srutis and the 5th 18 Srutis, 
As we have already seen the th, 9th, 18h, 17th and 21st strings 
are successive quintals and therefore, their Sruti-positions are 18, 
26, 39, 52, and 65 respectively. The 14th string is the octave 
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of the 21st, dis Sruti-position is therefore, 65—22=48. The 18th 
is the quintal of the 14th, its Sruti-position is 48+18=56. The. 
remaining strings are all octaves of the strings already ascertained and 
their Sruti-positions can be found by adding or substracting 22 as 
the case may be. It may also be noted that the Ist string being the 
starting point ‘0’ its octave tLe 8th string is 22 and the 15th string 
is 44. 

In the table below, we shall give the serial numbers of the strings, 
their names, that is the musical notes referring to them (we shall 
use Capital letters throughout, for we are reserving small letters for 
some other purpose, as may be seen later), the ratios of the lengths 
of the strings to the first string, the Sruti-positions, the tuning (the 
reference as to the string in consonance with which the pagticular 
string was tuned; we shall not mention octaves except in one case) 
and also the lengths of the strings, arbitrarily assigning a length of 
81 units to the first string. We choose 81 units to avoid too many 
-fractions. The length of any particular string is oblained by multiply- 
ing 81 by the ratio pertaining to it. ‘Q?’ stands for quintal. 


* 





Number Name Sruti-position Ratio Tuning Length 
1 E 0 te Ql 
2 F 4 8:9 72 
3 3 8 64:81 64 
4 A 12 512 : 729 ° 568 
5 B 13 223 Q of 1 54 
6 C 17 16: 27 48 
7 D 21 128 : 248 423 

E 22 1:2 404 

F 26 4:9 Q of 5 36 
10 G 80 32: 81 32 
11 À 34 256 : 729 284 
12 B o 3b les 27 
13 C 39 8:27 Q of 9 24 
14 D 43 64:243 Octave of 21 214 
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Number Name Sruti-position Ratio Tuning Length 
15 E 44 4:4 204 
16 F 48 2:9 18 
a G 52 16; 81 Q of 18 16 
18 A 53 128:729 Qof 14 142 
19 B 57 1:6 134 
20 C 61 4:27 12 
21 D 65 82:243 Qofil7 103 


The musical interval between any two strings is the same as 
the ratio of the lengths of the two strings. For instance, the interval 
between the notes G and C, both in the first octave, is 64: 48, that 
is 4:3, The interval between the first note E and any other note is 
evidently the reciprocal of the ratio. pertaining to the string of that 
note. For instance the interval between E and C is 27:16, between 
E and B is 3:2. The Sruti value of any note is obtained by sub- 
tracting from the number indicating the Sruti-position the number 
of the Sruti-position of the preceding note. ‘Treating successive pairs 
of notes in this manner, we obtain the following Sruti-values and 
musical intervals: 


E F G A B C D E 


Srutis 4 4 1 4 4 1 
9 9 2 9 256. 
Intervals . 3 3 3 Sif 3 3 538 


From the above we arrive at the conclusion that Sruti-values 
represent musical intervals and that 4 Srutis represent the Major 
Tone 2 and 1 Sruti the ‘ Pythagorean Limma 338.’ We also arrive 
at the interesting fact that in the earliest Grdma the Sruti-values of 
the seven notes beginning with F were 4,4,4,1,4,4,1. How we 
arrive at the scale the notes of which are 4, 8, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, as 
mentioned by Bharata Narada, Sarangadéva and others, will be seen 
when we consider Grémas and Mérchanas. 

One of the first things the ancient Panan did with his Large 
harp was to try the effect of what we might call in -modern termino- 
logy the modal shift of the tonic. As-we stated above he tuned his 
instrument taking the strings successively in tle order EBECGDA., 
Naturally it occurred to him to try the effect of playing the eight 
strings from E to E, then the eight from B to B, then those from 
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F to F and go on. We shall first note down the Sruti-positions and 
the lengths of each set of eight strings, giving also the Tamil word 
which denotes each grouping : 


Métsempélai E F G A.B C D E 
Lengths of Strings 81 72 64 568 54 48 42% 40} 
Sruti-positions 0) 4 8 12 183 17 21 22 
Arum-pdlas B C D E F G A B 
Lengths ~°~ ~~" 64-748 “423 404 386 32° 284 27 
Sruti 130 AF 2I 22 26 80 34 35 
Sem-pélai F G À B C D E F 
Lengths 72 64 568 ` 54 48 423 40% °36 
Sruti 4 8 12 18 IW A 22 26 
Kédip-padlai C D E F G A B C 
Lengths 48 423 403 386 382 284 27 24 
Sruti 17 2a 2 26 380 34 85 39 
Padumalaip-palui G A B C D E F G 
Lengths G4 563 54 48 422 40} 36 32 
Sruti S 12 13 W 2% 22 26 30 
Vilarip-pélai D E F G A B «CG D 
Lengths 423 402. 36 32 28% 27 *24 2l} 


Sruti Al 22 26 50 . 84 Ə 89 48 


Sevvazhip-pålai A B C D E F G À 
Lengths ... .. 568 54 48 422 403 36 32 284 
Sruti ses ete. le 13 17 21 22 26 80 34 


In order to standardize these results for the sake of comparison 
we have to perform two operations: (1) The lengths of each set of 
eight strings should be divided by the length of the tonic-string 
(the first in the set) ; this operation will give the ratios of the lengths 
of the strings compared to the tonic-string. (2) The number denot- 
ing the Sruti-position ofethe tonic should be subtracted from each 
of! the other numbers in the set ; this will make the Sruti-position | 
of tha tonic. ʻO’ and give the corresponding Sruti-positions of the 
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other strings. We tabulate below the results of these two operations, 
« ’ $ i + 
noting in each case the tonic note: | l 


RATIOS 
E 1 $ # BB Eg 3 
B 1 § $t } 3 a7 333 $ 
Baw S $i i 3 $7 që 4 
C 1 3 3 2 3 37 Te 2 
G. 1 $ 23 $ 3 tes m 5 
D 1 #2 8638 2 . 3 Tes Te a 
A 1 35 44 i Toor. thes Te 3 | 
° _ SRUTI-POSITIONS 
E 0 4 8 12 18 17 21 22 
B 0 4 8 9 13 I7 21 22 
F 0 A 8 9 13 17 18 22 
C 0 4 5 9 18 17 18 22 
G 0 4 5 9 13 . l4 18 22 ` 
D 0 l 5 9 13 14. 18 22 
A 0 1 5 9 10 14°- 18 22 


We are already familiar with tke Ratios and Sruti-positions for 
the E-tonic. We notice that in the B-tonic one new Sruti 9 enters 
and is retaiged thereafter. Likewise in the F-tonic Sruti 18, in the 
C-tonic Sruti 5, in the G-tonic Sruti 14, in the D-tonic Sruti 1, and 
in the A-tonic Sruti 10 enter, These Srutis are successive tertians. 
The tertian which in plain English means ‘fourth’ is derived from 9 
Srutis and multiples of 9 Srutis—9 being the complement of 13 in 
a Sruti scale of 22, The ancient Tamil authors spoke of quintal as 
Kilai ‘Kinship’ and tertian as Nadpu ‘Friendship.’ It may be 
observed that 18 counted from below is 9 counted from -above and 
vice versa. The successive tertians would be 9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54. 

_ Subtracting 22 as often as it is necessary, we get 9, 18, 5, 14, 1 and 
10 as the values of the successive tertians. This is just the order 
in which they have appeared, one in each PaJai until the last contains 
all tertians in place of quiùtals. Corresponding to the six tertians 
are the ratios 3, Te, 34, is, #33 and 78%. The musical intervals 
will, of course, be the reciprocals of these numbers. We note also 
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that these numbers are powers of 3 (doubled in case the note is caşried 
from one octave to a lower- octave). 

Of these ratios, leaving out the lasi yj, the remaining five were 
spoken of as Antarak-kéls (inner strings) and were added to the scale, 
thus giving the twelve Swarastianas. Without going into tbe ‘flats’ 
and ‘sharps’ of Western notation we can indicate th:se five new 
notes by the simple device of using the small letters of the alphabet 
to indicate the tertians. Beginning with the tonic ‘E’ o, its tertian 
is ‘a’ 9, its tertian ‘d’ 18, its tertian ‘g’ 5, its tertian ‘c’ 14, its tertian 
‘f | and its tertian ‘b’ 10. The numbers, of course, indicate the 
Sruti-positions. Using this notation we sball wirte the seven Palais, 
having E as tonic. We shall also indicate the Périyazhl strings in 
which they appear (it should be noted that the Périyazhi bas no 
Anatarakkôls, ‘inner’ strings). 


PårLars wira E AS TONIC 


Strings 

E-E Meisem— EFGABCDE 
B-B Arum— EFGa BODE 
F-F Sem— EFGa BCd E 
C-C Kedi— EFga BCd E 
G-G Padumalai- EFga Bcd E 
D-D Vilari— Ef ga Bed E 


A-A Sevvazhi~ Efgabeced E , 


If the Pinan had made his first string C and produced the other 
notes as quintals and performed the other operations as indicated 
above, it is easy to see that he would have obtained the following 
results, probably equal in value to the Greek modes mentioned in the 
Jast column of the tabie: l 


Strings With C as tonje Greek modes 
C-C CDEFGABC Lydic 

G-G CDEi GABC Hypophry gic 
D-D CDEf GAbC Phrygic 

A-A < CDe f GAbBC Hypodoric 
E-E CDe f Gabe Doric 

B-B Cde f GabcC Mixolydic 


F-F CdefgabC Hypolydic 
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« In the Large harp there were only the main strings produced as 
quintals as we showed’ above. In the Orchestral harp five 
Anatarakkéls (inner strings) were added to each of the two octaves. 
These additional strings are the tertians which have the Sruti- 
values, 9,18,5,14, and 1. Although there were twenty-four strings 
in the instrument, it was customary to speak of it as having fourteen 
strings, for ‘string’ meant the main note. The fourteen strings 
were divided into four ‘ weak’, seven ‘ medial’, and three ‘ strong.’ 
The first string could be E,B,F or C. All these four different 
arrangements are mentioned by ancient authorities. We tabulate 
them below: 


Weak Medial Strong 

s 
E F GA B C D E F G A B G D 
B CDE F G A B C D EÈ F G A 
FG A B C D E F G -A B C D BE 
C D E F G A B C D E P G A B 


For our present purpose it is enough to confine ourselves to the 
first arrangement. The strings and Antarakkóls have the following 
Sruti-positions and ratios: 


Srutis Ratios Srutia Ratios 
E 0 a eee 22, 1: 2 

f 1 243: 256 23 248: 512 
F s4. 8: 9 26 4:9 
go +B 27: 32 27 27: 64 
G 8 64: 81 30 82: 8l 
a 9 8: 4 al 8: 8 
A 12 512: 729 34 256; 729 
B 18 2: 8 85 8 
c 14 81: 128 36 81: 256 
Cc 1 16: 27 39 8: 27 
d 18 9: 16 40. 9: 32 
D 21 128: 243 43 64: 248 


At tbis stage it is necessary for us to seek another mathematical 
tool in use among students of Western musice The octave is conceived 
as consisting of 1200 cents. The number of cents corresponding to 
any musical interval is obtained by taking the common logarithm 
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of the fraction representing the iaterval and multiplying it by 3986. 
Let us apply this rule to calculate the number of cents in the octave 
(interval 2), the fifth (interval 3) and the fourth (interval $). From 
four-figure mathematical tables we obtain the following common 
logarithms: log 2='8010, log 3='47:1, log 4='6020. ‘Therefore, 
log §=log 8—log 2, that is 4771—°3010= "1761. log $=log 4—log 3, 
that is ‘6020 —'4771 ='1249. Hence it follows that, 


The octave contains ‘8010 x 3986 = 1200 cents 
The fifth Pe ‘1761 x 3986=702 ,, 
The fourth ,, ‘1249 x 3986 = 498. ,, 


We note also that 792+498=1200 cents. Because the product 
$x8=2. In using logarithms multiplications become additions and 
divisions subtractions. This greatly facilitates calculation® The 
ancient theorists used the concept of Srutis for indentically the same 
purpose, The interval ‘ fifth’ is 18 Srutis and ‘fourth’ 9 Srutis. 
18+9=22, which is the Sruti-value of the octave. Later on we shall 
formulate a simple rule for converting Srutis into cents. Now we 
shall proceed to calculate the cent-values of the Srntis by taking 
successive quintals and terlians separately. Let us begin with quintals. 
13 Srutis equal 702 cents. Therefore 2x13 or 26 Srutis equal 2 x702 
or 1404 cents. Substracting 22 Srutis and 1200 cents, we obtain 4 
Srutis equal 204 cents. 4+13=17 Srutis equal 204+ 702=906 cents 
and so on. The successive Srutis we get in thisway are 13—4—17 
—8—21—12—8—16—7—20—11—2—15—6—19—10—1— 14—-5—-18—9. 
Their cent-values calculated as above are given in the table below. 
Again taking tertians, we have 9 Srutis equal 498 cents. 2xQor 
18 Srutis equal 2x498 or 996 cents. 18+9—22=5 Srutis equal 
996 +498 —1200 = 294 cents and so on. The successive Srutis we get 
in this way are 9—18—5—14—1—10—19—6—15—2—11—20—7—16— 
8—12—-21--8-—17—4—18. The cent-values calculated as above are 
given in the table below. We notice that the tertians are in the 
reverse order of the quintals: 


Srutis Cents Cents Srutis Cents Cents 
Quintals tertians Quintals tertians 
18 702 858 2 24 180 
4 204 : 360 15 726 : l 882 
17 . 906 1062 6 228 384 


8 408 564 19 930 1086 
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` Bratis Cents Cents Srutis Cents Cents 
Quintals tertians Quintals ° tertians 
21 1110 66 10 - 432 588 
12 612 768° > 1 1184 90 
3 114 270 14 636 792 ` 
16 . 816 972 5 = 188 294 
T 318 AT4 18 840 996 
20 1020 1176 9 842 - 498 
11 522 678. 


In the above table the quintals should be read from 13 Srutis 
downwards and the tertians from 9 Srutis upwards. Each Sruti has 
two alternative’ values. Now the question is which of these values 
come out in practical music. That can be settled by studying the 
theory of the Orchestral harp, which we proceed to do. l 

We have already noted that of the 12 Swarasthanas five notes 
are tertians. These with their Srutis and cent-values taken from 
above are as follows: a—9—498, d—18—996, g—5—294, c—]4—792, 
and f{—l1—90. The seven original notes with their Srutis and cent- 
values are as follows: E—0—0, B—138—702, F—4—204, C—17—906, 
G—-8—408, D—21— 1110, A—12—612. Let us arrange these in 
order and calculate the intervals in Srutis and cents. This is done as 
we have already noted by subtracting from the values of any note 
the corresponding values of the note immediately preceding it. We 
shall also give the Zodiacal sign the ancient musician ees to 
each string beginning with Virgo for f. 


Zod, Signs Notes Srutis Intervals Cents Intervals 

E 0 0 | 
Virgo f l 1 90 90 
Libra F 4 3 204 114 
Scorpio g 5 1 294 90 
Sagittarius G 8 3 408 114 
Capricornus ... a 9 1 498 90 
Aquarius A 12 3 612 114 
Pisces B 13 il 702 90 
Aries c 14 1 792 90 
Taurus C 17 3 906 114 
Gemini ... ° d 18 el 996 90 
Cancer ae he D 21 3 1110 114 
Leo o oe ies E 22 1 


1200 90 


d 
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These intervals may be used for calculating the Srutis and cents 

of sets of notes (Palais) beginning from any note as tonic. We shall 


calculate the values with f and A as tonics. The results obtained 
will be useful to us later on in the discussion. 


f—f— Virgo 4—A~-~Aquarius 


Intervals Srutis Thteevele Cents Intervals Srutis Intervals Cents 
0 0 0 0 

3 3 114 114 1 90 90 
1 4 90 204 1 2 90 180 
3 7 114 318 3 5 114 294 
fi 8 90 408 1 6 , 90 384 
3 li . 114 522 3 9 114 498 
I 12 90 612 1 10 90 e 588 
l 13 - 90 702 1 1] 90 678 
3 16 114 816 3 14 114 792 
1 17 90 906 l l5 90 882 
3 20 1i4 1020 3 18 114 996 
1 Ai 90 1110 I 19 90 1086 
1 22 90 1200 3 22 114 1200 


The descending order of tbe intervals of f—f is seen to be the 
ascending order of the intervals of A—A and vice-versa. Other pairs, 
e—c and D—D, g—g and G—G, d—d and C—C, a—a and F—F, and 
E—E and B—B possess the same relationship The Pånan recog- 
nized this principle of reversibility and spoke of twelve „right-handed 
Palais and twelve left-handed Palais. Presently we shall refer to the 
fact that he took successive Palais in the order of their harmonic 
succession. How he harmonized two successive Palais and developed 
orchestral music with his flutes and harps is fully explained in the 
Silappadikdram (2nd century A.D.). 

We saw that in the Large harp seven modal shifts were possible. 
These taken in the order of the strings would be 


deo 


JaW pe Qu i 
i CO QW > uy 
mae OCamPp a 
Q Eau pp 
> QH a oat 
ete QOQmeTO 
QWQ 

J awe Qia 
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Now in the Orchestral harp with its Antarakkôls twelve modal 
shifts are possible. These taken in the order of the strings would be 


E f F g G a À B c C d D.E 
f F g G a AÀA B c C d D E f 
F g G a A B c C d D E f F 
g G a A B @- iQ d D E ft Fg 
G a A B c © d D EÈ f F gG 
a A B c C d D ‘E f E g @ a 
À B c C d D E f E ge G aA 
B c C d D EBE f E g G a AB 
c C d D Æ f F g G a A B œ 
C d D E f F g G a A B c C 
d D EBE f EFE g G a A B c C d 
D EÈ f F g G a A B č © ad) 


The ancient musician obtained the order of harmonic succession 
easily in the following manner. Let the Twelve signs be placed in 
the ‘ Zodiacal circle.’ Counting from any sign the sign in ‘ opposi- 
tion ’ to it is known as the ‘ seventh house.’ The one next to it is 
the ‘eighth house.’ The Pânan obtained his quintal harmonic 
succession by taking successive ‘ eighth houses’ beginning from Virgo. 
This gives ibe order Virgo, Aries, Scorpio, Gemini, Capricornus, 
Leo, Pisces, Libra, Taurus, Sagittarius, Cancer, and Aquarius. We 
tabulate the names of the signs in this order along with their Sruti- 
positions and the English and Tamil notes referring to them. We 
shall italicize the Antarakkéls (inner strings) to differentiate them- 
from the main strings. 


Zod. Signs Srnti-Positions -< Tam, Note . Eng. Note 

Virgo oe Bey 1 Kural f 
Aries RT ae 14 Ili ; C 
Scorpio `. i 5 Thuttam ... g 
Gemini... es 18 Vilari d 
Capricornus se 9 Katkkilat... a 
Leo we ae 22 Tharam ... E 
Pisces... be 13 Uzhai B 
Libra pii ‘iis 4 Kural F 
‘Taurus... sue 17 Thi ppi C 
Sagittarius oo 8 Thuttam... P G 
Cancer is 21: Vilari ite D 
-Aquarius ... ve 12 Kaikkilai.,. ji A 


6—1397P—XII 
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. We note that each succeeding Sruti-position is 18 Srutis more or 

9 Grutie les8 than the one preceding it. This testifies to their being 
in.quintal succession. ; 

We have already calculated above the intervals, Srutis and cents 

of. the first and the last tonics, f-f and A-A. Likewise the values of 

the others can be calculated. We tabulate below the Srutis (only) of 

the twelve Palais the tonics being taken in the above order of harmonic 


£ 


succession : 

ff 0 8 4 7 8 IL 12 18 16 17 90 21 %2 
cc 0 8 4 7 8 9 12 18 16 17 20 21 2 
ee 0 3 4 7 8 9 12 18 16 17 18 Q1 2 
dd 0 8 4 5 8 9 12 18 16 17 18 21 2 
aa 0 8 4 5 8 9 12 13 14 17 18 2 22 7 
BE 0 1 4 5 8 9 12 18 14 17 18 21 %2 
BBO 1 4 5 8 9 10 18 14 17 18 21 22 
F-F 0 ] 5 8 9 10 18 14 17 18 19 %2 
CC 0 1 4 5 6 9 10 18 14 17 18 19 2 
GG o 1 5 6 9 10 18 14 15 18 19 22 
Do 0 1 5 6 9 10 18 14 15 18 19 %2 
AA 0 1 2 5 6 9 10 11 14 15 18 19 2 


We notice that between successive Palais there is only one differ- 
ing note. In c-c tertian 9 comes, in g-g 18, in d-d 5, in a-a 14, B-E 1, 
in B B 10, in F-F 19, in C-C 6, in G-G 15, in D-D 2 and in A-A 11. 
So that A-Á contains all the tertians. We thus come to the very 
important conclusion that the quintal Srutis which appear in f-f and 
the tertian Srutis which appear in A-A are the only Srutis in practice. 
Sruti 11, we observe, is both quintal and tertian. The cent-values 
of the quintals 13-4-17-8-21-12-3-16-7-20-11 and of the tertians 9-18-5- 
14-1-10-19-6-15-2-11 are the only values which come into the musical 
scale. It is useful to bear in mind the fact that all the twenty-two 
Srutis of the musical scale can be heard by playing the tonic followed 
by each of the successive notes on f-f and A-A in turn. We tabulate 
below the Srutis and their cent-values. At a later stage we shall 
refer to the construction of the ‘Sruti-Vina,’ an instrument in which 
Srutis could be played. 
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1 ol 5 6] 9 10 11) 14 WD 18 19 





Tertians 
f-f 90 180 | 294 884 | 498 588 678 | 792 882 996 1086 


ree 
oo Cea: ss 


| 
114 204 | 318 408 | 522 612 702 | 816 906 | 1020 1110 

Quintals | | 
AA 38 4 7 §| 11 12 18 ! 16 17 20 21 





We note that the cent-value of each note in the quintal is 24 
more than the tertian standing above it; when the tertian replaces 
the quintal as it does in the Palais the flattenning that takes place is 
uniformly 24 cents. Again the cent-value of any Sruti and its com- 
plementary Sruti totals 1200 cts. For instance Sruti 8, 408 cts. 
Sruti 14, 792 cts. total 1200 cts. -11 tertian, 678 and 11 quintal 522, 
total 1200 cents. This shows that the values are perfectly symme- 
trical. 

Again there is no incongruity in the fact that Sruti 2 has a 
higher value than Sruti 3, for they never come together. The 
{ertians appear in the order of succession indicated above. 2 can come 
replacing 4 only after 9, 18, 5, 14, 1, 10, 19, 6 and 15 have entered 
replacing the respective quintals 11, 20, 7,16, 3, 12, 21, 8 and 17. 
So we see that 3 has made its exit before the entry of 2. The same 
can be shown in the case of other seeming discrepancies. 

We see that the 12 Swarasthanas are sufficient to produce all 
the Srutis. We shall presently consider the three Grdmas and the 21 
Mirchands and show how they can be played upon a keyboard giving 
Swarasthdnas, semitones, (not equally tempered). A word about 
‘equal temperament,’ for the sake of the reader not acquainted with 
it. We have seen above that of the twelve intervals in the octave, 
seven are of 90 cents each and five of 114 cents each. 7x90+5x L14= 
1200, In equal temperament 90 is raised by 10 and 114 decreased by 
14 making all intervals 100. Purists, even in the West, do not accept 
this arrangement as musically satisfying. That is why an imported 
instrument like the harmonium, which is equally tempered, cannot 
be used to play classical Indian tunes. The Vina embodies the true 
natural intervals end therefore is suitable for cJassical music. In the 
key-board of the piano (correctly tuned) the Srutis of the 12 Swaras- 
thénas will be distributed as shown below (We give tbe black notes 
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above and tke white notes below, indicating the position they o¢cupy; 
in the succeeding octave 22 will occupy the position of O.) 


1 5 9 14 18 
Oi, 4 8 12 13 17 21 


If a key-board is to be constructed showing all the Srutis how 
should the keys be distributed? The cent-values we obtained and 
the fact that quintals get replaced by tertians suggests an arrangement 
such as the one below. (See also the arrangement in the Sruti- Vina 
which is described later In this paper.) 


Ə T li 16 20 
1 5 9 14 18 : 
0 4 8 12 18 17 21 
2 6 10 11 15 19 


We now proceed to give the three Gramas (Shadja and Madhyama.® 
Grémas of Bharata and the Gandhara Gråma of ancient Tamil-land), 
and the twenty-one Mirchanas indicating in each case the tonic in 
which they could be played (as referred to the twelve Palais we 
developed above) and also the notes to be played, (leaving blank, notes 
to be omitted). 


Shadja-Grama 


Marchanas a : 
Uttaramandia 4 3 2 4 4 3 2 
Ranjani 2 4 3 2 4 4 3 
Uttarayata 3 2 4 3 2 4 4, 
Suddhashadja 4 3 2 4 3 2 4 
Matsarikrita 4 d. 3 2 4 3 2 
Asvakranta 2 4 4 3 2 4 3 
Abhirudgata 3 2 4 4 8 -2 4 
c-c- O — 4 7 — 9 — 18 — 17 20 — 22 
A-A 0 — 2— 69 — IlI — 15 — 19 22 
a-a 0 3 — 5 — 9 12 — 14 — 1g — 992 
gp O — 47 — 9 — 18 16 18 — 22 
f-f 0 — e4 — 811 — 18 — ł7 20 — %2 
D-D 0 — 2 — 6— 10 18 — 15 — 19 49 
d-d 0 8 — 5 — — 13 16 — 18 — 22 
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s Madhyama-Gréma ° 

Mirchanas Intervals 

Samviri . 4 Ə 4 2 4 3 2 
Harinasva 2, 4 3 4 2 4 3 
Kallopanata 3 2 4 3 4 2 4 
Duddhamadhya 4 3 2 4 3 4 2 
Madali 2 4 3 2 4 3 4 
Pauraki 4 2 4 3 2 4 3 
Hrishyaka 3 4. 2 4 3 2 4 

f-f 0 — 4 7 — Ill — 13 — 17 20 — 2 
DDB 0 — 2 — 6 9 — 18 — 15 — 19 99 
dde 0 3 — 5 — 9 12 — 16 — 18 — 2 
C-C 0 — 4 7 — 9 — 13 16 — 20 — %2 
AA 0 — 2 — 6 9 — Il — 15 18 — 2 
GG 0 — 4 — 6 — 10 133 — 15 — 19 29 
gee 0 8 — T — — 13 16 — 18 — 22 


The names of the Mårchanás are taken from Narada’s Sangita 
Makaranda ; there are slight alterations in other authors 


Gdndhdra-Graima 


(Ancient Tamil) 


Palais 2 Intervals 

Sem.palai 4 4 1 4 4 il 4 
Padumalai 4 1 4 4 1 4 4 
Sevvazhi 1 4 4 1 4 4 4 

Arum 4 4 1° 4 4 4 i 

Kôdi 4. 1 4 4 4 1 4 

Vilari 1 4 4 4 i 4 4 
Metsem 4 4 4 1 4 4 1 

F-F 0 — 4 — 8 9 — 13 — 17 18 — 2% 
G-G 0 4 5— 9 — 18 14 — 18 — 9g 
A-A 0 1—-—- 4— 9 10 — I4 — I3 — QQ 
B-B 0 — 4 — 8 9 — 18 — 17 — 2A 22 
C-C 0° 4 5— 9 — 18% 17 18 — QQ 
D-D 0 IL—- 5— 9 — 18 14 — 18 — %2 
E-E 0 — 4 — 8 — 12 183 — 17 — Qi %2 


6 
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Music is said to be a universal language. There are commen 
elements in Eastern and Western music. The recognition of these 
will enable students of music to construct a bridge to traverse from 
one side to the other. 

We have spoken above of the three Gramas of Indian music, we 
procced to construct a Grdma of the major Diatonic Scale of the 
West and also give its seven Mirchands. The concept of Srutis, 
as we have already stated, has the same function as the concept of 
cents. Srutis are, of course, far simpler to use. Let us try and 
ascertain, the Sruti-values of the main recognized intervals in Western 
music. The octave is 22 Srutis, the double octave 44, the twelfth 
22+13=35, the fifth 18, the fourth 2, the major tone 4, the ditone -8 
and the tritone 12. The semitone 114 cents is 3 Srutis. In Western 
music the semitone is 112 cents, remembering that there 1s a small 
diference of 2 cents, we can speak’of 112 cents as 3 Srutis. This 
small variation of 2 cents, is noticeable in some other intervals also, 
we shall ignore it for the present. The minor tone of 182 cents in 
Western music is the same as 2 Srutis which we have shown is 1€0 
cents. We have explained above why 2 Srutis, which is derived as 
a tertian is greater in magnitude than 3 Srutis, which we derived as 
a quintal. Likewise tertian 6 Srutis is greater than quintal 7 Srutis 
and tertian 15 Srutis is greater than quintal 16 Srutis. The major 
third (interval 5:4) has a value of 886 cents add therefore is equi- 
valent to 6 Srutis (value 384 cents), the minor third (interval 
6:5) of 316 cents is equivalent to 7 Srutis (value 318 cènts). The 
major sixth (interval 5:3) of 884 cents-is equivalent to 15 Srutis (value 
882 cents), the minor sixth (interval 8:5) of 814 cents is equivalent 
to 16 Srutis (value 816 cents). The interval between the tonic C and 
the seventh note (15:8) has the value 1088 cents and is therefore 
equivalent to 19 Srutis (value 1086 cents). Let us tabulate these 


results. 
Interval Name Cents Srutis 
2:1 Octave 1200 22 
ak Twelfth 1902 . 35 
4:l Double Octave 2400 44 
3:2 Fifth 702 ° 13 
4:3 Fourth 498 Q 


5:3 Major Sixth 884—2 15 
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Interval Name Cents Srutis 
° 5:4 Major Third 386—2 ° 6 
8:5 Minor Sixth 814 +2 16. 
6:5 Minor Third 316+4+2 7 
15 :8 C to B (Seventh) 1088—2 19 
10 :9 Minor tone 182 —2 2 
16:15 Semitone 1124+2 3 
9:8 Major tone 204 4 
81:64 Ditone i 408 8 
729 :512 Tritone 612 12 
256 :243 Pythagorean Limma 90 . I 


The frequency ratios of the notes in the Major Diatonic Scale are 


: C D E F G A B C 

1 è È $4 $$ $ & 2 

These according to the table given above correspond to the 
Sruti-po sitions : 


0 4 G 9 13 15 19 22 


a 


Consequently the Sruti-intervals are 
4 2 3 4 2 4 3 


The seven Múrchannás would therefore be 


Iniervals Srati-positions 
C 428 4 2 4 8 0 4 6 9 13 15 19 2 
D 23 4 2 4 3 4 0 2 5 9 Il 15 18 99 
E 3 4 2 4 8 4 2 0 3 7 9 18 16 20 292 
F 42 4 8 4 2 8 0 4 610 18 17 19 99 
G 243 42 8 4 0 2 69 18 15 18 %2 
A 43 4 2 8 4 Q O 4 711 13 16 20-22 
B 38 42 8 4 2 4 0 3 7-9 12 16 18 22. 


In the P&anan’s harp tuned to the fundamental tonic E, the 
above Sruti-positions occur in the Palais having the tonics Gy Ar 6 
C, D, f and g respectively. - On the other hand let us suppose that 
the Pânan tuned his instrument to the fundamental tonic C, taking 
seven quintals apd five tertians as we explained above, then he will 
get twelve Palais with pee d-a-e-b-f-C-G-D-A-E-B-F having 
the same aaa ie an Bs oa s f-c-g-d-a-E-B-F-C:G-D-A 


ary ; 
' Ta i y e 
i nos IX 
` j \ ore ue} 
a Y fim E 
a S nS 


r 
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originally obtained with the fundamental tonic E. Therefore, on a 
harp tuned tothe tonic C the seven M: Archands of the Major Diatonic 


Scale will appear as follows: 


E ọọ = 2 = 69 = JJ = I = J9 g 
E 0 = OD 5 = p se m = is i = g 
a 0 3 — 7 — 9 — IB Te. — BO. - 2 
à 0 == Go ee. G =e 30; g se 47 =e 4G OD 
B 0 — 2 6 9 — B — 16 BE — 22 
d 0 — 4 5 eee eG; o D ees 100 
e ©: ce T a p 3S. ee 4G. == 4G ee oo 


Now that we have finished our brief excursion westwards into 
the realms of modern music let us go back to the ancient times and 
meet our friend the Paénan. The ancient musician tuned his mstru- 
ment taking E as the fundamental tonic. His twelve Swarasthdnas 
were seven quintals and five tertians. ‘The Pinan very early realized 
the fact that he could tune the strings and Antarakkéls easily by 
beginning with f and taking eleven successive quintals ; the Antarak- 
kéls will be tuned first in the order f-c-g-d-a and then the strings in 
the order E-B-F-C-G-D-A. As be used gut-strings, the notes produced 
by which beautifully harmonized with the human voice, he had to 
tune his. instrument frequently. .The ancient musician with his 
open-stringed (not fretted) instrument developed harmony. The 
twelve Palais which we considered above would show the direction 
in which be proceeded in developing harmony. The old texts and 
commentaries still extant contain sufficient data to recdnstruct the 
system of harmony developed by the ancient musician. The subject 
is, of course, outside the limits we have set for this paper. 

Before we conclude this brief paper on a vast subject, we shall 
formulate a simple rule for determining the cent-value of any Sruti. 
Let ‘8’ stand for Srutis and ‘C’ for cents. 


: If S=m+2n 
C=90m + 24n 
where n=0 for Srutis 0, 1, 2 

1, 5 93, 4, 5, 6 
9 ,,  , 7, 8,9, 10, 11 (tertian) 
8 4,  »,. 11l (quintal), 12, 13, 14, 1d. 
Ape a AO 14 19 

and 5 ,, 5, 20, 21, 22 
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Applying this rule let us calculate the cent-value of, Sruti 17, for 
instance: 
Here n=4 and §=17 
as 17=m+2n 
n=9 
C=90m+24n 
=90x9+4+24x4 
=810 +96 
= 906 


It may also be profitable to add something about the 2 cents 
which we made use of in adjusting the Western intervals with the 
old Tamil intervals of strict quintals and tertians and about the 
Wester@ chromatic scale, which we have reason to believe, was in 
use before equal temperament was introduced. 


The major tone on both scales is 2 
which equals 204 cents. 

The Pythagorean Limma is 32% 
which equals 90 cents. 

Cent-values are derived from logarithms and consequently the 
difference- of two cent-values refers to the musical interval obtained 
as the quotient of their respective musical intervals. 

Hence $+ 334 equals (204~90) cents ; that is 348% equals 114 
cents, which is the semitone on the Tamil Scale ; 4% equals 112 cents, 
the semitone en the European scale. 

Hence 2387+48% equals (114-112) cents; that is 33892 equals 
2 cents. 

Again §+ 43338 equals (702-2) cents ; that is 16334 equals 700 
cents, which is the ‘fifth’ on the European equally tempered scale. 

Also $x 35282 equals (490+2) cents; that is YBR equals 500 
cents, which is the ‘fourth’ on the European equally tempered scale. 

We shall not trouble ourselves any further about the equally 
tempered scale but proceed to consider the European chromatic scale 
of Just Intonation. This is said to divide the octave into the follow- 
ing thirteen intervals: 112, 92, 112, 70, 112, 92, 20, 92,112, 70, 112, 
92 and 112. By successive addition we get the following Swarasthånas 
112, 204, 316, 386¢ 498, 590, 610, 702, 814, E849 996, 1088 and 1200 
cents. We have already obtained the musical intervals and Srutis — 
relating to 112, 204, 816, 386, 498, 702, 814, S84, 1088 and 1200 cents, 

7—1897P —XII ° | 
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We shall indicate how we can obtain the values for 590, 610,996, 
cents and also of some other intervals (bearing in mind the fact that 
subtraction of cents involves division of musical intervals and addition 
of cents involves multiplication of musical intervals). 


(112-90) cts. =22 cts ; (114-22) cts. = 92 cts 
(92—22) cts. =70 cts ; (90-70) cts. =20 cts 
(702 — 92) cts. =610 cts ; (498+92) cts. =590 cts 
(8844-112) cts. = 996 cts ; (610 —90) cts. =520 cts 
(610+70) cts. =680 cts ; (1088—70) cts.=1018 cts 


Cai 


We obtain 22 cts.=$} ; 92 cts.=434 ; 70 cts.=$$; 20 cts.=$998. 
The other values may be found in the adjusted musical intervals 


of the twenty-two Srutis, which we give below: ° 
Tertians Quintals 
Srntis Cents Musical Intervals Srutis Cents Musical Int. 
9 498 4:8 13 702 3:2 
18 996 16:9 4 — 204 9:8 
; 294 32 :27 17 906 27 :16 
14 792 128 :81 8- 408 81 :64 
T 90 256 :248 21 . 1110 243 :128 
10 588 -+2 45 382 12 612—2 64 :45 
» 19 1086 +2 15:8 3. 114—2 16:15 
' 6 384 +2 5:4 16 S16 - -2 8:5 
15 882 +2 5:8 T 318—2 7 6:5 
2 180 +2 10:9 20 1020—2 9:5 
11 678+2 40 :27 a 522—232 27:20 


The ratio of the length of any string to the toņic-string is the 
reciprocal of the musical interval referring to it. The length of each 
tertian is f of the one preceding it and the length of each quintal 4 
of the one preceding .it. These lengths are, of course, doubled in 
passing from a higher to a lower octave (the musical intervals are, 
therefore, halved). 

The adjustment of 2 cents introduces the interval 32805 :32768 
which is equal to 1°0011. Consequently the error is about ‘1% (one . 
in a thousand) which is negligible. 

Let us illustrate few we pass from strict qufntals and tertians 
to the adjusted intervals by taking the case of the tertian 19 Srutis. 
9 Srutis equals interval 27:3, 18 Srutis 2*:3’, 5 Srutis 2°:3°, 14 Srutis 

l l e 
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2:3, 1 Sruti 2°:3°, 10 Srutis 2°:3°, and 19 Srutis 2'7:3’. The 
adjustment 32805 :32768 equals 5 x8°:2!, As the adjustment is added 
we multiply the ratios and get 5 x 8° X2" :2° x37=5 x3 :2°=15 38. 

In measuring lengths for fixing the strings (and frets) of instru- 
ments, one may proceed step by step taking three-fourths for tertians 
and two-thirds for quintals or make use of the ratios given in the, 
above table. Both will lead to the same result. 

A ‘‘ Sruti-Vina '’ may be constructed with two strings tuned to 
the same tonic, one having frets dividing the octave into quintal 
Srutis, giving the Pålai with the Zod. sign Virgo and the other having 
frets in the tertian Srutis giving the Palai with the sign Aquarius. 
By choosing the necessary notes in these two any of the twelve Palais 
can be produced, as all the Srutis are found in Virgo and Aquarius. 
We give below a diagrammatic representation of the Sruti-Vina, 
showing also the grouping of the notes found in the European chro- 
inatic scale of Just Intonation. Although the European scale does not 
conform to any of the twelve Tamil Palais, its beauty, symmetry 
and artistic possibilities become evident when we study the distri-. 
bution of Srutis and musical intervals in it. 

TertinsO/1 2 5 6 9 JO Il 14 15 18 19 2; 
0} 90 | 182 294] 886 498 | 590 | 680 | 792 | 884 | 996 | 1088 | 1200 
O | 112] 204 | 316 | 408 520'6!0/ 702 8141906, 1018/1110! 1200 

Quintals0) 3 4 7 8 Jl 12 13 16 17 20 21 2) 





As may Be seen from the above the European chromatic scale 
contains the Srutis: 8, 4, 7, 6, 9, 10, 12, 18, 16, 15, 18 and 19 
(besides 0 and 22). In the Murchanas we worked out for the major 
Diatonic scale the following also appear: 2, 5, 11 (both tertian and 
quintal) 17 and 20. The Srutis which do not appear on the European 
scales are 1, 8,14 and 21. The table above shows that these involve 
the largest fractions. Adjusting by adding or deducting 5 cents 
(musical interval 5120 :5103) we obtain the following values for Srutis 
1, 8, 14 and 21 and their next two derivatives: 


Srutis - Cents Musical Intervals Srutis Cents Musical Intervals 
14 792—5 63: 40 8 408 +5 80: 63 

1 90—5 ,. 21: 20 21 1110+5 40: 21 
10 DS8— 5 Tod 12 612 +5 10:7 


19 1086—5 26210 « 8 114+5 15: 14 
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These intervals are known as “‘Septimals.” We give a few 
more septimals obtained by taking away or adding 5 cents and a 
comma (22 cents), aggregate 27 cts, musical interval 64:63. All 
these can be easily obtained on a non-fretted instrument like the 
violin. 


Srutis Cents Musical Intervals Erutis Cents Musical Interval 
9 498—27 21: 16 13 702 +27 32: 21 
18 996—27 7:4 4 204 +27 8:7 
5 294—327 7:6 47 906427 12:7 
l4 79227 4:9 8 408427 9:7 
1 90-~-27 28 : 27 21 1110427 27: 14 


How far septimals are heard in Indian melodies is for practical 
musicians to decide. 


Note on the transliteration of the Tamil word for harp. In order 
to avoide the use of diacritic marks and also to bring out the approxi- 
mate phonetic value of the Tamil 15th consonant, we have transli- 
terated it by ‘ zhl.’ It may also be written ‘1° with diacritic marks. 


SOME YOGIC HYMNS FROM BULLAH 
BAGHAT (SAM. 1750-1825) 
K. C. BHATNAGAR, M.A. 


ULLAH, like Kabir, was an literate devotee of God, -born with 
the thirst of divine inspiration. His verse, however, is less well- 
known. ‘This does not warrant the deduction that it is of a lower 
literary merit or that it lacks in fineness of feeling or sentiment or the 
daring quality of its vision. Bullah’s vision of the Almighty is not 
tainted by the sensuous incarnation or the appreciation of the Divine 
form, as it is in the case of artiste-devoteés like Raj Rani Mira. He is 
the worshipper par excellence of the Nirgun (Abstract) Brahman and 
his approach to God is very human and personal. It has the least 
heroic flavour about it. For such mode of worship, a great training of 
the soul in its intuitional aspect is required besides a supreme effort in 
self-denial,—for the heart is not permitted to fix on any definite, 
concrete shape of the Divine, even though the Impersonal, Abstract 
reality for which the soul is thirsting may in the last analysis, acquire 
a real and concrete value of the highest merit. It is like the love of an 
imaginary beloved by a lover, who can merge his entire self in the con- 
templation of the beauties of his ideal and remote beloved. The lover, 
here, may best be likened to the salt or the rain drop in the ocean or to 
the moth, who is consumed in the flame of the candle. 

Bullab, in fact, is an outstanding figure in India’s religious 
history. His intense and dazzling vision of God, has secured for him 
a permanent niche in the gallery of Indian saints and savants. He 
composed the following little bymns for the gratification of his spiritual 
longings and not for the sake of any fame he might achieve in the eyes 
of posterity. These have a rare devotional and mystic flavour, a 
spontaneous feeling, tone and musical cadence, which merit our careful 
consideration. Here is what may at best be called a free translation 
of some of these hymns. Even though much of the charm of the ori- 
ginal passages 1s marred in the translation, the meaning-content is and 
will, ever, be of lasting value to the literary pulglic. 

There are many types of Yoga, into the details of Which we need 


not at present enter. But in Bullah Baghat there is evidenced a rare 
d ‘ 


* 
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synthesis of all these types, brought about by a splendid spiritual disgi- 
pline, force of conviction and personality. ‘lhe Yogic technique reaches 
its bigh water mark in Bullah. ‘here is no theoretical quibbling, no 
academic discussion as to the superiority of one system over the other. 
There is, however, one inevitable sense or consciousness of will-power 
controlling materia] environment and energy. The factors of space and 
time are relegated to the background of human values as in Modern 
Science. Organisation, according to all human standards is a non- 
spatial entity, yet it controls physical space, e.g., in a sonata, logical 
argument, arts and human organisation itself. This principle of daily 
human life is extended into the Yogic technique in the case of Yogis 
like Bullah Baghat. Furthermore, harmony, theoretical truths and 
values are both non-spatial and non-temporal entities. They do not 
happen anywhere ; they simply exist. Telepathy thus, comes into its 
= own in Modern Science. An increasing spiritual approach to problems 
has become necessary ‘in all scientific problems. Free will, indeter- 
minism, relativity of time and space have now become recognised 
principles of the life of electrons, etc., and have even attacked the 
regions of human life and consciousness in particular. Bavink, a‘great 
German Scientist, lends support to the Yogic doctrine in these words :-— 

‘‘ The idea of pan-psychism might also gradually develop from 
a mere pbilosophical programme into a well-founded scientifc 
doctrine.” (Anatomy of Modern Science.) 

_ BulJah’s real name was Bullaki Ram. He attended many reli- 
gious congregations in his native place,—Burkhuda in Gazėpur district. 
He was given to the company of religious priests. For hours, he would 
lie in a dream-trance as if it were, under the spell of a divine ecstasy, 
forgetful of_his physical and human surroundings. Bullah, in his 
. earlier life, is said to have been employed by one Gulal Sahib, 
Zamindar of Gazipur,—but Bullah was temperamentally unfitted for 
any sort of vocational career. Once be was sent to plough a plot 
of land for his worldly master, but bis thoughts went far away 
to ethereal regions,—and while his master was on an inspection. 
tour, there he lay in a dream-trance again. Gulal Sahib kicked 
him and he was aroused for the moment,—but his explanation was 
a strange one: ‘‘ I was serving my self-realised masters in the other 
regions °’ as some curd eflowed out of his hands: ‘é but there was 
some dearth of curd for the divine feast. I am glad that deficiency 


has now been made up.” Gulal Sabib was evidently surprised at 
Í « 
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this strange phenomenon and instantly fell at Bujlah’s feet and 
acknowledged him as his master. According to strictly ethical 
Standards, Bullah’s conduct was a reprehensible one, but according 
to the unwritten law of the Creator and the devotee, such trans- 
cendental dights into the divine and ineffable regions are quite plausible 
in the life sketches of the long hierarchy of Indian and foreign saints 
and savants. | 

Below we give a few gems of Yoga dug out by Bullah in the 
spiritual region with the patience of a British speculator in the oil-fields 
of Baku. 


aam aa area 
7 sina aa dea 
fa faa tfa afe ag areal, 
AFAI ATST I 
azi agfa Âa stat an, 
ae Â RAT a ara | 
gafarat stat ala, 
IU safe JATA l 
aÀ Hat Be R, 
sÀ qa GMT 
. al sfnar za aTaqt 
fnar Ge Hara t 
wie ofefe & ai gaz, 
faat ara | 
wal Wt Ñ aa, 
fad aià Bau 


Oh, Heart respond, 

Yogi delivers the message. 

Where there is no sun, no moon, 

In the void of heavens, 

Thou shalt encounter a divine effulgence. 


$ # + kid # 


The art and science of Yoga that has baffled many, becomes self- 
explanatory and the esoteric secrets of Divine nature lie bare before 
the piercing vision of Bullah Baghat. 
and devotion to God, an abandon to divine ecstasy is all that is 
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Long curly hair, face besmeared with the sacred ashes, ° 
Outward asceticism do not make a true Yogi. 

The Yogi gets self-absorbe |, 

In the pin drop incessant silence 

Away from this vanity fair, 

Self-restraint and self-indulgence become one. 

For the sight and the touch of such a Yogi 

Shall I make an offering of my head. 


oo 3 % ae * 

The Divinity’s bridegroom, 

Transcends the ladder of soul's rebirth, 

Attains divine peace and calm, 

His Heart begins to dance to the ineffable tune. e 


od Gad * x * 
a 


wanted to scale the slippery heights of the Yogic mountains. 


And here is that Yogic Bliss for which many have lived and died :— 


aa JUN SIWY, 
afa aafe a a I 
et HUH CE YL CAT, . 
taR daa SF | 
aza ag anfa àa, 
qa ata afu ae I 
Ti Ga Baa aia Alay, 
facia ward aft Za 
atfe agi Ber afaa, 
ATTA ATA ATT | 
ara a sa aa afe ofa, 
(Mal Te FH ATT i 
Heya FS AAT Fay F, 
aut Tel Aa BTS 


— 


The oxygen of an all-out Jove 
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SOME YOGIC HYMNS FROM BULLAH BAGHAT 


day N MÀ Ala | . 
ag arg faarft aa, 
gaan aft ata | 
ae Gla = Wage ngg, 
fazl aa at aA N 
ara ufefe atz ufet 
awe saar sila | 
wala Ufet À qA ga? 


faat aar RA tt 


Heart, uplifted by self-abnegation, 
Craves or finds little expression, 
Through the three stages of Pranayam™ 
(Science of breath-control) 
Yogi reaches the discipline of Body, 
His soul lies shut up in the cell of Trikuti* 
(deepest forehead seat of self-absorption) 
He remembers only the Lord, 
Sees only the Invisible, 
Contemplates only the indescribable, 
The Brahman, always immortal, 
Dweller in remote regions, 
Who, uniform and steady, 
Fascinates the Yogi’s Heart beyond redemption. 
He % is a * 
Saints, who aspire for Yoga, 
Concentrate on self, fasting in silence, 
“Every second transfixed in Sukhmana* 
(A secret vein, besides others, ‘Ingla’ ‘Pingla’) 
Listening to the music of the Spheres. 


Soothing all their troubles in the waters of life. 
4 34 * a 3 


Well may one don the Red, the White, the Green, 
(All flighty colours,) 
But there is no fast colour like Shyam“ 
: generally assocMited with Lord Krishna) 
It takes on no other co!our in the world. 
% * ¥ - % * 
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And so let us peep into the final stage of consummation, to which eal! 
the previous Were sort of preparation :— 


fag fea aaa fatal aa | 
ale è ag aia fava, 
UTA FÈ JA MA N 
fargzt ate ada HNA, 
WT AAA ITAI 
ata faafafea ela saaa, 
ABT TE Awl Il 
ga à afa waa Ñ, 
AF ATA TZ SUA | ° 
alfa & fas ag aaa, 
anA WS TE FTA Ii 
atfa aia A sta st &, 
giq AQT AT | 
aA IAT AST HAA AAT 


fave oa ATE OTT N 
Let us daily contemplate the divine firmament, 
Shun, once for al], the things of Lust, 
Subsist in the joy of ecstasy, 
In the Trikuti, where there is a confluence, 
Of Ganges and Jumna, 
Where the cosmic lights are burning bright and clear, 
There lie enmeshed 
In the state of inertia and somnambulism, ° 
Transfixed in thoughts. 
Find out the vital essence of life, 
Which sustains every mortal being. 
Even though people from the three regions keep waiting 
At the door, 


Into such inaccessible regions let us find admittance. 
kad * * * # * 


Much of the beauty of his verse is marred in translation, but the 
‘meaning content’ and the technique of Bnllah’s synthetic Yogic vision 
is clear from a true intuifional appreciation of the above patsages. 

oe 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL OUTLOOK IN 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
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II 


TRADITION AND LITERATURE 


({\HERE has always been in criticism a recognition, adequate or 

inadequate, of the artist’s relationship to the thought-world of 
his age.* The influence of the atmosphere of thought in which he 
lives, and of the ideals he unconsciously imbibes from his environment 
cannot but mould his personality and, through his personality, his 
artistic creations. 

Criticism, however, does not generally forget the personality of the 
artist. The artist’s interpretation must be new and original in order to 
be significant ; and thus his individuality gradually comes to be over- 
emphasised. The originality of the artist’s interpretation becomes 
more significant than the art of its expression. In its attempts to 
discover what is individual, what is the peculiar essence of the man, 
criticism, especially of the romantic tradition, Joses sight of other 
important aspects of literature. 

Such an over-emphasis on ‘ originality ’ or ‘individuality ’ has 
naturally led to the inevitable reaction. Critics with a Sociological 
outlook on literature cannot accept this ultra-individualism in art ; 
and, as a result of their reaction, new ideas regarding tradition and 
its influence on literature are gradually establishing themselves in 
the domain of critical thought. T. S. Hhot and his group have 
entered a note of very strident protest against the prevailing tendency 
to exalt what they call the dependence on the inner voice at the 
expense of tra lition. 

Literature, according to them, is an ‘‘ organic whole ’’ and the 
existing specimens of art form an ideal order—an order which might, 
indeed, have to adjust itself to new works of art Dut which nevertheless 
exists as a standard for evaluating the significance of individual 
poets and their poetry. ‘‘ For order to persist after the supervention 
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of novelty, the whole existing order must be, if ever so slightly, 
altered.” ‘‘ The past isas much changed by the present as the present 
is directed by the past ° ; and thusa new conformity is established 
between them both. No individual artist can achieve his fullest 
significance in self{-isolation from this order. ‘‘His appreciation 1s 
the appreciation of his relation to the dead poets and artiste.” 
He must be set, for purposes of contrast and comparison, among 
the dead. There is thus a tradition which persists from age to age— 
“a common inheritance and a common cause which unite artists, 
consciously or unconsciously,” ‘‘ a something outside of the artist 
to which he must surrender himself ’’ in order to be significant and 
‘unique. What, at first sight, appears to be original and unique in 
an artist’s work will, on a deeper analysis, be very often discovered 
as ‘‘ those in which the poets, his ancestors, assert their immortality 
most vigorously.” = 

Mere slavish conformity to tradition cannot, however, give us 
the vitality of art. Blind and timid adherence to what has been 
defeats jts own purpose. Art, thereby,: loses itself in ‘‘dead cold 
mannerism.’ It must, at the same time, be admitted that the poet 
or the artist cannot ignore his immediate environment nor the ‘‘ ideal 
order ” of art. He must have the “‘ historical sense.’’ A mere vague 
and indefinite consciousness of the past, acting somehow in the 
background of the poet’s mind is not adequate for artistic creation. 
The poet must ‘‘ procure and develop such a consciousness and continue 
to develop it throughout his life.” He must know that, the past is 
not dead but is living in the present. He must ‘‘write not only 
with his own generation in his bones but with a feeling that the 
whole of the literature of Europe and within it the whole of the 
literature of his own country bas a simultaneous existence and 
composes a simultaneous order.” It is sach a consciousness that 
can invest a work of art with significance. A work of art is not 
significant and valuable simply because it fits in with the tradition 
but the fact remains that ‘‘such a fitting in is a test of its value.” ~- 

The personality of the artist might be a necessary agent in 
artistic creation. It might work upon the materials of human 
experience and create out ‘of them an integrated pattern of 
beauty. When, however, experience is moulded goto a work of 
art, when it is synthesised into artistic expression it does not, 
accdrding to Eliot, include any element of personality. ‘‘ The man 
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_thgt suffers” has to be separated from ‘‘ the mind that creates ” ; 
else artistic creation does not attain true perfection, The man 
that suffers is too much under the influence of the tumult of impres- 
sions to be creative and true art involves comparative detachment 
from the emotions felt. 

Such complete separation might not be possible but the more 
complete the separation, ‘* the more perfectly will the mind digest 
and transmuie the passions that are its materials.” It is not by 
“* personality © that the maturity of a poet’s mind can be differentiated 
from immaturity ; but ‘‘ by being a more finely perfected medium 
‘in which special, or very varied, feelings are at liberty to enter into 
new combinations.” The older conception of the human mind as 
a mere ‘ tabula rasa’ to register impressions seems to be preferred 
by Eliot. The poet’s mind loses all its power of synthesis and integra- 
tion at least so far as artistic creations are concerned. It becomes 
“in fact a receptacle for seizing and storing up numberless feelings, 
phrases, images, which remain there until all particles which can 
unite to form & new compound are present together.” 

Nor is literature tbe expression of personality. The experience 
represented therein is not the same as the actual experience of 
the poet. Its effect on the reader is an experience different from 
the feeling of the artist. The emotions sought to be expressed in a 
work of art might be very intense but unless they are properly 
transmuted they fail in their purpose. It is the “ intensity of the 
artistic process, the pressure under which the fusion takes place ”’ 
that counts and not the ‘‘ greatness ’’ of the emotions. The intensity 
of poetry is something quite different from the intensity of the 
human experience which forms its basis. If these facts are taken 
into consideration, there is one inevitable conclusion at which a 
critic can arrive, viz. —‘' The poet has not a ‘ personality’ to express 
but only a medium which: is only a medium and not a personality, in 
which impressions and experiences combine in peculiar and unexpect- 
ed ways. Impressions and experiences which are important for the 
man may take no place in the poetry, and those which become im- 
portant in the poetry may play quite a negligible part in the man, 
the personality.’’ = 

It is not thesemotions resulting from pegsonal experience which 
are of significance in poetry, but their integration into artistic expres- 
sion. The attempt to discover ‘‘ new human emotions to express ” 
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has been responsible for eccentricities. The ordinary emotions of 
man when transmuted by art can give us the highest type of aesthetic 
pleasure ; and when so integrated they gather about them tones of 
feeling ‘‘ which are not in the emotions at all.’’ Nor is it necessary 
for the poet to restrict bimself to feelings familiar to bim. Imagina- 
tion may render with truth and intensity emotions which he has 
never experienced in life. ‘‘ ‘Emotion recollected in tranquillity ’ is 
an inexact formula. For it is neither emotion, nor recollection, nor, 
without distortion of meaning, tranquillity. It is a concentration, 
and a new thing resulting from the concentration, of a very great 
number of experiences which to the practical and active person would 
not seem to be experiences at all; it is a concentration which does 
not happen consciously or of deliberation. These experiences are not 
‘recollected’ and they finally unite in an atmosphere which is 
‘tranquil ’ only in that it is a passive attending upon the event.” 


The emotions of art are not personal. They have to be uni- 
versalised. The artist must attain impersonality if he wants to be 
significant. The chaos of real emotions must be fused into works of art 
and in the course of such fusion he has to go beyond his experiences 
of the present. His experiences have to be idealised, they have 
to be freed from the pressure of factual reality. Thus artis not 
mere expression of personal emotion. It is ‘‘ not a turning loose of 
emotion, but an escape from emotion; it is not the expression of 
personality but an escape from personailty."’ 


The influence of scientific thought on the human mind’ has been 
responsible for a facile transference of scientific concepts to other 
departments of life. With the growing importance of the biological 
sciences, the concept of an “ organic whole ’’ has been applied, and, 
sometimes misapplied, to sociological and psychological phenomena. 
It is only natural that literary criticism should come in for its share 
of the transference. Literature can be regarded as ‘‘an organic 
whole’’ only when literatures of different nations are shown to bear 
an organic relationship one to the other and in the absence of any 
such corroborative evidence the statement can have no claim for 
recognition. 

Eliot represents all existing forms of art as forming an ideal 
order. The word ‘ideal’ in the ordinary sense of the term implies 
the application of some standard and it is normally differentiated 
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frém the “ real.” The “ideal order” cannot, consefjuently, consist 
of all existing specimens of art ; for it isa curious ‘ ideal’ which is 
satisfied by all existing objests. Eliot has assuredly, in the background 
of his mind, some standard which has to be utilised for the purpose of 
forming this ‘‘ ideal order.” He does not accept the disintegration 
of the modern world of thought and has been waging a crusade 
against the chaotic state of culture in the Western World. If there 
be such a standard, is it not far better to evaluate literature by refe- 
rence to that standard than by reference to an ‘ ideal order’ which has 
to adjust itself continually to new works of art ? 

This ever-changing ideal order might be “a common inheritance 
and a common cause which unite artist+’’ ; but is it ‘‘ something 
to which an artist must surrender himself in order to be significant ” ? 
Is it not, rather, the case that literature has, from age to age, been 
enriched by poets and writers who have revolted against tradition and 
introduced newer forms of literary art ? Has not its range been very 
often extended by artists who have gone beyond the traditional 
themes, emotions and ideals ? The literature of revolt is an incon- 
venient fact which critics of this group cannot ignore. The past, it 
is admitted, Is ‘‘-as much changed by the present as the present is 
directed by the past,” but no such change is possible if the present 
conforms to the past even in the sense in which Eliot uses the 
word. The entire conception of a dynamic ideal order of art falls to 
the ground if conformity o1 ‘‘ fitting in’’ be regarded as the test of 
the value of artistic creations. 

The poet, according to Eliot, has to be conscious of his own 
environment ; he has aleo to develop a historica] sense—a consciousness 
of the past as existing in the present. If it is suggested that the 
poet unconsciously develops such a consciousness, the assertion so 
complacently made becomes a mere truism which nobody has contested. 
If, however, this consciousness has to be acquired, no one except a 
student of history can become a poet. The statement, so interpreted, 
is absolutely unhistorical. Eliot should bave the ‘‘bistorical sense ” 
to remember that there are poets and poets of great significance who 
have not acquired such a consciousness and their poetry bas not 
suffered in consequence. r 

It is, indeed, true that artistic creation presupposes a comparative 
detachment on the part of the creative artist and further that the 
experience of the artigt as integrated and expressed in the work 
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of art cannot® be identified with his actual experience. It is als® a 
fact that in the process of creation many new feeling-tones are 
associated with such experience and there is very often a significant 
change of emphasis. The emotions of the poet have also to be 
universalised in his poetry. But these facts do not justify the view 
that the poet’s mind :s a mere ‘‘ receptacle for seizing and storing up 
feelings, phrases and images ° which remain there till they blend 
together ‘‘ into a new compound.” Such a view is against the facts 
of experience. Wordsworth’s dictum ‘emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity’ might be inexact ; it, nevertheless, is based on his own experience 
as a poet. His description of how imagination works represents the 
poet's mind as an active integrating power. The experience of other 
poets also support this view. A theory, must explain all relevant facts 
of experience before it can be accepted. If in artistic creation the 
poet’s mind remain quiescent--a mere receptacle for impressions to 
combine into new images—how is it that similar stimuli result in the 
composition of poems absolutely dissimilar ? Such a theory cannot 
explain the difference in atmosphere and outlook between the literary 
creations of two poets belonging to the same environment and writing 
on the same theme. It does not account for the compositicn of poems 
totally dissimilar on the same theme by the same poet under the 
influence of different moods. 

The emotions integrated aud expressed in poetry may be different 
from those actually experienced by the poet; yet there always clings 
about literary productions the aroma of the artist’s persOnality which 
differentiates his creations from those of others. It is the flavour of 
personality which adds to our aesthetic appreciation and renders 
literature more significant than it would, otherwise, have been. Eliot 
seems to have made a confusion between the individual idéosy ncrasies 
of a poet and his real personality. He had ignored the fact that there 
is in the artist's personality a universal element which can and does 
render his emotions as impersonal as is necessary for art.’ 

It is, indeed, true that the cultural environment influences literature 
through tradition. livery age has its preoccupations and assumptions 


1 Cf. ..an escape from personality, which is an es:ape from emotion és an expression 
of personality. Tt is evident tI®t [hot is saying in other words whêt a great many people 
n.can when they speak of an expression of personality; a fairly impers nal state of mind in 
which one is able to regard the emotions of one’s personality objectively; but this is only a 


desree of introspection. . 
ý : Spender; The Destructive Element 
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regarding literature—certain common ideas about the subjects, 
materials and modes of literature. Coming into contect with these 
ideas, common habits and common conventions are developed— 
traditions which influence not only pretenders to literary fame but 
genuine talent as well. 


Society is dynamic and changes in the social environment always 
involve changes in the mental outlook. What was formerly regarded 
as poetical becomes, with the change of mental outlook, vapid and 
lifeless ; it loses touch with the life of the people. ‘‘ The sublime ” 
‘‘ the pathetic '’ ‘“‘simple emotions and intuitive visions’’ which were 
very real to the poets and thinkers of the Romantic Age have now 
become unreal because ‘‘ the stress of the adult mind has shifted.’’ 
Literature when divorced from the life of the age becomes effete and, 
in course of time, decadent. The continuance of the romantic tradition 
in the later Victorian Era thus resulted in ‘‘ protests of withdrawal 
and isolation, conscious or unconscious, from the “iron time of doubts, 
disputes, distractions and fears’,’’—a self-isolation which later on 
expressed itself in theories of ‘‘ Art for Art's sake °’ and developed into 
a typo of literature alien to life. 


By following an obsolete tradition artists are ‘‘ debarred from 
the most valuable of their materials, the materials most significant to 
sensitive and adequate minds of their own age.’’ This dissociation 
between literary traditions on the one hand and contemporary life and 
its experiences on the other has the further effect of alienating 
from the literature prevalent in 


33 


‘“ sensitive and adequate minds 
their own age. They cannot find in literature any adequate re- 
presentation of what touches their heart and engrosses their intellect. 
A re-orientation of literary traditions becomes necessary. 


Ideđls have, however, to be built up and conventions established. 
The chaotic mass of human experience has to be organised and 
integrated into a new pattern ; and new modes of communicating such 
a pattern have to be discovered. The general masses cannot realise the 
significance of tendencies of thought and feeling dormant in the com- 
munity ; far less can they integrate them into a pattern. It is only the 
minority of alert minds who can understand the potentialities of their 
own age. Among them the artist is ‘‘ at the most conscious point of 
the race in his time.’ He is the poin? where the growth of the 
national mind shows itself. His sensitive mind reacts to these dormant 
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tendencies ; it can express in its artistic creations the foreshadowings 
of the future.’ ° 

In spite of its totally ignoring the universal aspect of literature 
which has an appeal transcending all differences of age and clime, 
this point of view gives a more reasonable account of literary traditions 
and their influence on the mind of the artist. Unlike Eliot it ignores 
neither the artist nor the traditions. 

The Eliot of 1934 is different from the Eliot of earlier years. He 
has become more sociological in outlook. ‘Tradition rs no longer a 
mere ‘‘ ideal order °’; it bas come to include “all those habitual 
actions, habits and customs, which represent the blood-kinship of the 
same people in the same place.’’ It contains elements which are 
permanent and essential as well as those which are superficial and 
transitory. In it are inextricably bound up factors which are vifalising 
and beneficial and those that are injurious and ‘‘evil.’’ It is not 
static and unchanging. On the contrary, itisasdynamicas society itself. 
“ What is a healthy belief at one time may, unless it is one of the 
few fundamental things, be a permcious prejudice at another.’’ 

Tradition is, however, ‘‘a way of feeling and acting which 
characterises a group throughout generations ’’; and, as such, it is more 
or less unconscious. It cannot by itself judge its constituent elements 
for less reject what is non-essential and pernicious. The human mind 
has to co-operate with if in doing so. Man has to discover the best 
that is in tradition, what is the best for its own particular stage of 
development. He has to judge and evaluate the past, analyse it 
accurately and find ont ‘‘ what in the past is worth preserving and 
what should be rejected °’ ; inasmuch as he is a social being he has 
further to discover ‘‘ what conditions, within our power to bring 
about, would foster the society we desire.’ This is true Orthodoxy. 
Tradition must be perpetually evaluated ; it must he brought into 
close contact with the realities of the present. It must have 
orthodoxy to complement it and in the co-operation of both lies the 
reconciliation of thought and feeling ; for, tradition ‘‘is of the blood 
ratber than of the brain ’’ while orthodoxy ‘‘ calls for the exercise 
of all our conscious intelligence.” 

The lack of any strong tradition is fraught with evil consequences 
for literary art. It is indeed true that individual grtists cannot be 


1 F. R. Leavis—New Bearings in English Poetry. 
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alWays expected to conform to any outside authority ike tradition ; 
true, that in the case of some ‘‘ an indulgence of eccentricities is a 
condition of artistic self-expression’; true, alsc, that we can very well 
appreciate the world of beauty an artist creates inspite of our 
awareness of his “ intellectual and moral aberrations ’’; yet the fact 
remains that in the absence of any strong tradition these individual 
eccentricities are liable to be carried beyond the limits of art; and 
‘tradition by its influence on the environment of the artist can 
restrict his “ eccentricities to managable limits.” Without it the artist 
remains “‘ individual '’ indeed ; but he does not achieve the universality 
of art. 

In the absence of tradition, we very often lay upon the indivi- 
duality of a writer more emphasis than it really deserves ; and the 
result is that the literary artist, so encouraged, deliberately ‘‘gives 
rein to his so-called individuality.” He ‘‘cultivates his differences 
from others.’’ The readers also do not judge his writings with 
reference to their significance and worth; they appreciate him 
rather for his ‘‘originality.’’ Anything which deviates from the 
norm acquires thereby a value which it does not deserve. We 
cherish an author of genius not in spite of his deviations from the 
inherited wisdom of the race but because of them. 

The modern tendency of explaining literature by reference to the 
environment or the age to the exclusion of everything else is the result 
of the absence of a strong tradition to act as an integrating principle. 
Every age Ras now a new Messiah. Older generations might have had 
insight but as ‘‘ all things are relative to their period of society ” 
such insight is no longer regarded as adequate for the problems of 
the present. It has lost its vitality. Every new generation has 
become aenew world. It must have a new gospel anda new Messiah 
to preach that gospel. This attitude of mind takes away much from 
the significance of new ideals. The messages of modern thinkers 
have no longer that powerful influence as such messages had before. 
The greatest thinker is now only one among many. His ideas and 
ideals, however significant they might be for suffering humanity, 
leave no deep impression on the miod of his contemporaries, They 
are, more often than not, submerged under a seething mass of 
common-place “nostrums. In spite of “ ma&s-education,’’ the modern 
man has not developed that power of analysis which can discriminate 
between such nostrums. He is satisfied if he can sample different 
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‘‘points of view” and takes nothing seriously. The master-minds 
of the past have no hold on him. They are, it is tacitly assumed, 
‘fas useless as soldiers who died in the first year of a Hundred 
Year’s War.” 

Relativity has become the master-idea with our contemporaries. 
They cannot recognise the eternal verities of life. They have no 
idea of truths which transcend time and space. Every ideal, new 
or old, is a mere ‘“‘point of view’’—-an interesting specimen to be 
stored up and occasionally exbibited rather than something to be 
seriously studied. Great thoughts no longer, live in the minds of men. 
They have become so many theories to be labelled, tabulated, and then 
forgotten. l 

Tradition is an external test by which literature can be evatuated. 
It is only by comparison with tradition that we can have an adequate 
idea of an author’s outlook on life ; that we can judge whether his 
ideas have any ‘true significance for life. In its absence, we are 
liable to be carried away by the charm of his personality. Views 
of life, though essentially false, may appear to be true when seen 
through the prism of the poet’s consciousness. It is not, however, 
the artist’s personality which is of importance but the character of 
his personality as expressed in his works. A writer must indeed 
be ** himself ’’ ; he must be ‘‘ sincere.” But this is not the whole 
truth about literature. A question of far greater importance is 
whether the ‘‘self ’’ he expresses is socially valuable or not. ‘‘ The 
personality which fascinates us in the works of philosophy and art, 
tends naturally to be the unregenerate personality, partly self-deceived 
and partly irresponsible, and because of its freedom, terribly limited 
by prejudice and self-conceit, capable of much good or great mischief 
according to the natural goodness or impurity of the man.” Eliot's 
outlook has become pronouncedly sociological.’ 

His identification of tradition with the social environment of a 
particular community and his insistence that the ‘‘self ” expressed by a 
writer must be “‘socially’’ valuable, show the influence of the sociologi- 
cal tendency of thought on his mind ; and his definition of tradition 
becomes more ‘‘real’’ by such contact. He also shows greater grasp on 


+ 
7 1 Even earlier, one of fhe speakers in the Dialogue of Dramatic Poetry observes : 
you can never draw the line hetween esthetic criticism and moral and social criticism ; you 
cannot draw a line between criticism and metaphysics; vou start with literary criticism, and 


however rigorous an msthete you way be, you are over the frontier into something also 
sooner or later.” e 
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reality by recognising the fact that the tradition or the gocial environ- 
ment of a particular age and a particular nation is a concrete unit 
in which are mixed up both good and evil which can be adequately 
evaluated by “the exercise of all our conscious intelligence.’ This 
evaluation is possible only when the personality of the thinking man 
is fully brought into play ; and, consequently, the Eliot of 1984 
has to recognise the existence and function of ‘‘personality ’’ both 
in life and in literature. He no longer speaks of absolute “ surrender” 
to something external, nor of the transformation of the artist’s 
personality into a mere medium. On the contrary, he admits that 
often “an indulgence of eccentricities is a condition of artistic 
self-expression’? and we can ‘“‘cherish an author in spite of bis 
deviations from the inherited wisdom of the race.” Tradition is 
now valued for its restriction of individual eccentricities to reasonable 
limits. It is the comparatively permanent and static background 
for the shifting view-points of individual writers,—a background 
against which the significance of their outlook is brought into relef. 
As opposed to his earlier standpoint, personality is expressed in 
literature and, it often carries the critic away by its charm. Tradition 
determines whether this ‘‘ personality ’’ is socially valuable or not. 
Tradition according to Eliot represents the blood-kinship ‘‘ of 
the same people living in the same place.’’ For its purity and 
proper development it is necessary that there should be a homogeneity 
of culture apd a unity of religious background. ‘‘ Where two or 
more cultures exist in the same place they are likely either to become 
fiercely self-conscious or both to become adulterate.” ‘‘ Reasons of 
race and religion combine to make any large number of free-thinking 
Jews undesirable °; ‘‘a spirit of excessive tolerance is to be 
deprecated.” Eliot seeks to evaluate thought by reference to tradition 
and in many of his critical essays he upholds the Roman Catholic creed 
as the standard by which human culture has to be Judged. It might 
very well be asked whether the Christian tradition of his environment, 
—‘‘its actions, habits and customs’’—~has anything corresponding to the 
extreme cultural nationalism of this type. Judged by this standard, 
the very traditions by which he seeks to judge and evaluate modern 
life and culture is,hopelessly ‘‘ adulterate.”” I is a composite entity 
of many strands derived from contacts made during the course of its 
development. The ideal tradition of which Eliot dreams did not 
exist in the past and, under normal circumstances, cannot exist 
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either in the present or in the future. The critic will have to sedrch 
in vain for a standard by which he can evaluate the artistic creations 
of man. 

In all his discussions regarding tradition and personality we 
can discern a definite reversion on Eliot's part to the old moralistic 
conception of literature. The poet has a message and Eliot is 
anxious that this message should be properly evaluated by his con- 
temporaries. His description of the relativistic attitude of the modern 
man, his analysis of the superficial culture of modern society, his 
denunciation of the supercilious way in which every ideal is regarded 
as a mere view-point—they are all designed to instil into the mind of 
his contemporaries something of that high seriousness which can alone 
make life real ; and Eliot seems to value literature in so far asit can 
contribute to the development of a changed outlook on life. There 
seems to be, at least so far as this aspect of his critical theories are 
concerned, little recognition of the esthetic aspect of literature. His 
outlook is here ethical and not æsthetic. 

The crisis in the civilisation of the west has left a deep impression 
on Eliots mind and in all his critical and other works the poet 
anxiously searches for a remedy for the ills of modern life. To renew 
and rebuild civilisation, to save the world from suicide—these are 
the ideals that he always keeps in view. He wants to base his own 
world of thought firmly and the church appears to him to be the 
most stable foundation for human life and human endeavours. The 
Roman Catholic tradition is the only tradition that “he can accept. 
His critical theory is very deeply influenced by bis theological outlook 
and often his theology warps his judgement. His criticism of Blake 
and Shelley is unfair because he could not sympathise with their 
points of view. His insistence on tradition as the supreme authority 
in the critical evaluation of literature, his criticism of the emphasis 
on unconscious inspiration in art—they are all the result of bis 
acceptance of Roman Catholic authoritarianism as his creed. In him 
the theologian has triumphed over the critic. 


THE CREATIVE ARTIST AND HIS AGE 


Renu Roy, B.A. (CANTAB.) 
Tutor, Post-Graduate English Department, Calcutta University 


S often as this subject has been discussed, so often has it given rise 
to bickering and invective. The topic has been much damned 
and yet I offer no apology for introducing it anew. The dilettante 
camp-followers of Literature are fast dying out asa race. In their 
place a more serious class of literary students are beginning to demand 
something far more positive and vital from Literature. This last 
century has been one long controversy between the ‘‘ Art for Art's 
Sake ” and the‘ Art for Life’s Sake ’’ school of thought. It is for 
us to decide what we demand from Literature, and seek our solution 
not in fine hair-splitting arguments, but rather in a comprehensive view 
of the literary heritage of the past. 

During the last century and a half, the slogans of the ‘“‘ dis- 
interestedness ” of artists, the ‘‘ independence ” of scientists, ‘‘ Culture 
and Art as independent activities of the mind’’ and such like, have 
gained greater and greater prominence and any attempt to counter 
the movement has been damned as an attempt at ‘‘ standardisation,’’ 
the “‘ belittling of genius and inspiration,” the ‘‘ destruction of the 
individual ” agd what not. That such a movement should enter the 
literary horizon just at tbis period, is little to be wondered at, if we 
remember the high degree of isolation that entered our lives just about, 
this time, with the rush to power of large-scale machine industry and 
its demand of minute specialisation. Every branch of activity began 
to be carried on in isolation from every other, so that, it was not 
remarkable at all that the artist should also begin to lose sight of the 
connnection between himself and the people, between himself and the 
various happenings both at home and abroad which surrounded him and 
entered imperceptibly into his general make-up. 

Whether he likes it or not, all imaginative creation to which the 
artist gives birth, is and cannot be anything but the reflection of the 
real world in whick the creator lives. His power of thinking, his 
consciousness is moulded according to his surroundings, his times, bis 
ve and his interests, These influences, ‘‘ the lights, the forms, the 
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shapes, the breath of the winds, the scents of life, phyeical beauty, 
mental deformity, the acts, thoughts, the dreams of actual men and 
women ’’—all these form the stuff of art, and this stuff is woven out 
of the experience of life as the artist sees and feels it. 

Yet it is depresstng to see how many intellectual workers have 
come to regard the mass of the people of their age as incapable and 
undesirous of understanding their works and the people have come 
to regard him as an ‘‘ intellectual ’’ who has nothing to do with them 
and whose language they fail to understand. So ‘‘ Hyeless in Gaza ”’ 
or rambling with ‘* Ulysses ” many an artist follows a lonely and 
useless trail, wrapped up in themselves within their ivory tower. 
The artist blames the taste of the people, yet he fails to see that, with 
big business, quality bas vanished from the aims of his book, business 
and quantity has taken its place. Hiscry of the ‘ impartiality and 
disinterestedness ° of art is but an empty vaunt. He must serve the 
publishers what they want, not what his genius with its independence 
asserts. In most cases the author himself has become a mere cipher 
in this great game of making publishing pay. Itis but the Chester- 
field letter in anew context ! So it is that this society strips of its 
halo every occupation hitherto honoured and looked up, with reverent 
awe. It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the poet, 
the man of science into terms of money. 

Thus imperceptibly society makes itself felt through the artist in 
literature. Existence and the means of existence to a primary degree 
conditions the whole process of social, political and intellectual life. 
It is not the inspiration, the genius that determines existence, but on 
the contrary, social existence determines consciousness and the mode 

of thinking. 

The next question that arises is: Do we then deny in human 
consciousness the spiritual factor such as artistic creation®? Certainly 
not. While asserting that the material causes of existence dies finally 
assert itself in literary effort just as it does in the social and political 
sphere, we do not deny that tradition, religion, philosophy can at 
the same time play a great part in the creation of a work of art and 
that any one or more of these factors may prove the determining 
factor as far as the form of tbe book is concerned. 

Nor does the necgssity of denying the individual arise. Man is the 
centre of life and society and while material forces may change Man, it 
is Man who changes the material forces and in the course of doing so 
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changes himself. Man at work and struggling with life, Man at once 
the artistic creator and the object of Art, Man in his rations with the 
ex ternal world—these are the worthy subjects of really great Literature. 

Life is the resultant arising out of innumerable intersecting forces 
and infinite series of parallel currents. Each contributes to the result- 
ant and is to that degree involved in it. Bo too itis with the artist 
whose individual will in conflict with otber wills, each of which 
contributes something of its own, produces the fina] result. Thus we 
realise that Man has a dual history—a man with a social history and 
an individual with a personal history. The two are not in conflict but 
rather form a harmonius whole. Falstaff, Don Quixote are types no 
doubt, but they are types in whom the social characteristics constantly 
reveal the individual and in whom the personal hopes, bungers, loves, 
jealousies and ambitions in turn light up the social background. 

The story of the individual will then, can only be satisfactorily 
dealt with when the artist has a steady vision of the whole 
background. That is the criterion of- the grea’ artist. What then 
of the great artists of the past ? Do they fit in with this definition 
of literary greatness ? Do their works pulsate with the life of their 
times, do -they reflect their Joys, their sorrows, their problems ? 
Within the short scope of this article I will deal only with two or 
three of the greatest masters of English literature, leaving the other 
more obvious writers (¢.g., Milton, Shelley) to but passing comment. 

In the very beginning of our modern hterature stands a poem 
that embodies within itself all the problems that faced the feudal 
order of the day. It was the period of the bitter wars waged by 
England under Edward II] against the French, a war precipitated 
by the commercial rivalry arising out of the fast expanding wool 
trade that had already begun. The heavy expenditure incurred by 
this war, together with Richard I1’s misgovernment had laid heavy 
burdens on the already impoverished peasantry. The accumulation 
of wealth by the nobility and clergy with their accompanying corrup- 
tion was a sad contrast to the terrible condition of the small farmer 
who was fast being ousted from his land to make way for sheep- 
farming. Slowly we see the rise of the middle classes and their 
spirit of independence gaining strength and coming into conflict 
with feudal priyilege. It was at such a time that we hear the voice 
of Wycliffe, John Ball and Langland lashing out against the social 
inequalities of the age. 
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It is only when we view Langland against this background that 
we can fully appreciate his ‘‘ Piers Plowman.’ He sallies out mer- 
cilessly against the lewdness, extortion, and rapacity of the clergy 
and more so sgainst the incongruous wealth of the Mendicant Friars. 
Nor does he spare rating Richard I] in his prologue. Yet while he 
takes up the cause of Piers Plowman, the honest toiling peasant, 
he has nevertheless ingrained within him the whole feudal scheme 
of things—society organised in a hierarchy of social duties ; an ideal 
reflection of the social order. His solution is to prune Holy Church 
of its corruption and bring it back to its original purity, while for the 
sovereign he prescribes reason and commonsense as a deterrent against 
evil. In his mind we find the germs of two utterly contradictory 
forces: on the one hand he wants reform without disturbing the 
status quo, on the otber hand, he asserts the need of exerctsing the 
individual will of man even down to the poorest farmer with Reason 
and Conscience as the sole guide and vouchsafed not through any 
intermediate human being or even Sacrament, but only through 
the “ self-directing soul.” In this argument we see the beginning 
of the tug-of-war that was to begin between the whole tradition of 
feudal obligations, dues and in fact all that comprised the static 
mediatval scheme of things and the demand for freedom and individual 
initiative as voiced by the rising middle class. 

[t is because Langland was able to reflect both the obvious and 
hidden changes that were being demanded by the march of time, 
that in spite of his obvious literary crudities he has earned for himself 
a lasting place in the annals of English literature. i 

Langland spoke for the forces moving to the Peasants Revolt. 
Living about the same time and yet echoing the forces that emerged 
triumpbant and consolidated after the Revolt, is Geoffrey Chaucer. 
The caustic, bitter note of the author of Piers Plowman gives way to 
the sunnier, more varied and fuller atmosphere of the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales.” They are but opposite sides of the same movement. The one 
echoes the anguished cry of a class struggling for recognition and social 
justice, the other echoes the same class triumphant, established, con 
solidated. In the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ’’ Chaucer moved away from the 
tapestry-flatness of courtly culture to the teeming solidity of the new 
world of the Wyf of Bath, the Clerke, the Pardonere, the Marchante. 

Let us now examirfe the next great period of. literary history, 
the Elizabethan Era, whose crowning glory was the immaculate 
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master artist, William Shakespeare. In the Tudor period for the first 
time, we find the emanation of a stably centralised state, mainly 
based on burgess support. Throughout the period, the community 
of interests between Crown .and burgess continued, bringing about 
for their mutual interest, the expropriation of land and the destruction 
of tbe feudal class which the Crown wanted for soldiers. While 
there still remained a chance of feudal counter-revolution, the burgesses 
could not afford to push their claims too far and the Crown dared 
not lose the support of the financially stable middle class. It was 
only with the defeat of the Spanish Armada, when Fngland finally 
gained the superiority of the seas that the signal came for the burgess- 
es to go boldly forward, transgressing more and more on the Crown’s 
plan of g static hierarchy and the state-monopoly forms which clashed 
with the whole basis of burgess advance. With Charles I, the final 
break came. 

Shakespeare came into the literary field at the tail end of the. 
period of collaboration between the burgesses and the Crown. Most 
of bis best known works coincide with tle immediate post-Armada 
period, when there was a swelling burgess-sense of national unity 
and expansion. He ended in the period when the coming break 
between the burgess and the Crown was obvious. Shakespeare’s 
period, of work coincided with the triumph of the free market over 
the static price level of mediaeval theory. 1598 saw for the first 
time, the Tudor crown deliberately dropping the attempts to restrict 
expropriation. e 1594 saw ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ with its theme of 
the union of two individuals who claimed free choice against the 
feudal outlook of their families, who claimed to override free choice. 
Iu “ Love’s Labours Lost ’’ he dealt with the theme of courtly love, 
ridiculing trqubadour ethics and scholasticism. Biron, the one .positive 
character, attacked abstract philosophy and glorified love as the active 
source of wisdom—not troubadour love, but love in the work-a-day 
world. He ends by repudiating courtly culture: 


eee ere silken terms precise 

Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation... 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be expressed 
In gusset yeas and honest kersey noes.” 


and he routs the pedant Holofernes by the peasant fool Costard. So 
too in ** Midsumiiner Night’s Dream "° he uses the courtly masque-form 
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to portray the young lovers mazed in their revolt against parental ruée. 
In particular, the Ass-man, the clown of toil, becomes the beloved of 
the fairy queen who symbolises the elemental power. In “‘ As You 
Like It’’ Shakespeare showed how he transformed the cultural 
inheritance of the pastoral and redefined it in terms of the new active 
world. He defined the desire of escape from the real world of strife 
but brings in Jacques to show that the dreams of a pre-mercantile 
world is futile. He contrasts the folk-fool Touchstone with the 
tormented Jacques who longs for the fool’s directness but is hopelessly 
affected by his intellectual dilemmas. Folk elements, such as the 
change of clothes between the sexes, the folk-fool and Audrey, who 
both speak with the voice of sanity, ure everywhere strong. 

In al] these plays the feeling for the powers of union and greater 
productivity—the positive sides of the burgess-triumph is predominant 
in Shakespeare. Yet even in this period he was aware that something 
was wrong. Even in “ Romeo and Juliet” he at one moment | 
identifies the blood-feud not with feudalism, but with the ethics of 
money : 


‘‘ There is thy gold: worst poison to men’s souls 
Doing more evil in this loathsome world.’’... 


Again in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” while deliberately rejecting the 
racial theory (‘‘ Hath not a Jew hands,” etc.), he builds his plot on the 
cleavage between the financial and productive sides of capitalism. In 
feudal times when the just-price theory was prevalents it was only 
natural that usury was strictly forbidden by the Christian moral code. 
With the beginning, however, of trade for profit, not only merchandise 
but also money became commodities yielding wealth. With the 
expansion of trade and business in far-flung lands, merchants felt the 
need of borrowing money to start their enterprises and began to look 
upon usury as legitimate money-trade and not a moral evil as the 
Church had so Jong taught. This saw the beginning of a bitter 
quarrel between the Church and the merchants. It is this cleavage 
which is so brilliantly portrayed in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.’’ 

Coming to his chronicle plays, we see him seeking themes which 
show the necessity of a strong state-centralisation as the only aterna- 
tive to feudal anarchy. eHe thus omits the episode of the Magna 
Charta in '‘ King John ” ; in “ Richard II ” he shows the triumph of 
a stronger man who can bring about the centralisation which Richard 
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had*jeopardised. In ‘‘ Henry V’’ he depicts him as the fylly successful 
king, who achieves national unification, and is yet democratic and anti- 
feudal in his attitude. 

While basing bis plays on the positive and constructive elements 
emanating from the burgess-triumph, he was aware that all was not 
well within the kingdom of Denmark. He could not fail to take notice 
of the tavern group, of the dispossessed. So in ‘‘ Henry IV and V ” 
he created bis inimitable set of parasites and low-life characters, at 
once showering down contempt on them in so far as they are the 
feudal remnants preferring a parasitical life depending on feudal 
patronage, yet sympathising eagerly with them in so far as they are 
unable to get work, and are the dispossessed under the rising wave of 
mercantjism. This sympathy grew direct and passionate when 
Shakespeare reached his full tragic stature in Lear, where he feels 
deeply for the ‘‘ houseless poverty °” of the Fool and for the “ un- 
accommodated ’’ man, the ‘' poor bare forked animal ° symbolised in 
Tom of Bedlam. It is there we hear Shakespeare's own cry of 
sympathy towards the unfortunate dispossessed of his day as echoed 
through the mouth of the mad Lear ; the now dispossessed monarch 
who is conscience-striken too late: 


‘< Poor naked wretches, where:oe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides 
Your loop’d and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? Oh, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic pomp, 
Expose thyself to feel what wretched feel 
That thou may shake the superflux to them 

” And show the heavens more just.” 


Coming to the period of his tragedies, we find the contradictions 
of his world coming to the forefront of his plays. He was faced with 
the dilemma of harmonising the contradictory forces of liberty and 
state-centralisation, both of which were demanded as necessary pre- 
ludes to burgess expansion. His attitude towards the ‘‘ mob,” or 
what in modern parlance would be termed the ‘‘ Masses,’ was 
necessarily circumscribed since it was as yet a þassive force. This is 
clearly to be seen in bis ‘‘ Julius Caesar ’’ where he expresses strong 
dislike for the ‘‘ mob ” when it comes into collision with the state- 
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centralisation principle as another example of feudal anarchy. So his 
search for a solution was necessarily subjective and all be could stumble 
across was the blind principle of self-destruction reflected socially 
in greed and power-lust. His four greatest tragedies—‘‘ Hamlet,” 
‘< Macbeth,” ‘‘ Othello,” “‘ Lear ’’ all portray this movement of self- 
destruction as a result of some particular ‘‘ O’er mastering passion.”’ 
Then the two works, ‘‘ Anthony and Cleopatra’’ and ‘‘ Coriolanus,” 
demonstrated tbe ineffectiveness of the ideas that had previously 
buoyed him up—happy mating and personal honour. Faced with the 
increasing complexity of his world these idealistic solutions seemed trite 
and useless. Finally in ‘‘ Timon ° he collapsed into sheer anarchistic 
fury and condemnation of money rule. It was in this very year, 1€07, 
that the peasants all over the Midlands including Shakespeare's own 
Warwickshire arose and demanded the common lands, threatening 
the “ encroaching tyrants’ who ‘f mean tbo grind our flesh on the 
whetstone of poverty.” 

Gradually the social cleavage expressed itself in drawing the 
theatre away from its mass basis towards the court circles and 
Shakes eare, the active protagonist of the burgess world, moved back 
to the court forms, using the old well-known ‘ lost-child ° theme of 
recognition with the added charm of the pastoral world in the 
“ Winter's Tale” and the “ Tempest.’ Faced with tbe inexpli- 
cable dilemmas of his world, it was natural that be should follow the 
path of romantic escape. 

This then is the relation between Shakespeare’s development 
and the social pressures of the day. Here again we see the master 
artist linking himself with the active progressiveness of the rising 
burgess class and sharing both its strength and weakness in his literary 
efforts. It is essentially the drama of his society and times. 

And so- the march goes on, Milton, Pepys, Evelyn, Bunyan, 
Swift, Pope, Shelley, Byron, almost every memorable name in 
English literature, has not escaped reflecting his times, his environ- 
ment, his interests. He has voiced the special pleas of his age. 
But today the rift between the artist and the people, the artist and 
society is sapping out the vitality of our modern literary efforts. As 
the social injustices of our age become more apparent, a sense of 
pessimism, isolation ang frustration afflict a great iapy writers 
such as Flaubert, Baudelaire, Hardy. As Flaubert sadly said, 


‘ Between the people and us, there is no link ; so much the worse 
s 
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for them, so much the worse for us rather !’’ So it is that Joyce, 
Eliot, Huxley, Virginia Woolf follow an impotent path of word-play 
and sophistry. They deal with lifeas an accumulation of sensations 
and emotions, out of tbe haze of which they can grasp no positive 
message or meaning. ‘Thus they leave the reader with a feeling of 
Impotence, helplessly facing a complex life for which they can find 
no solution. And so headlong towards defeatism ! 

[t is only when we take a dynamic view of literature, when we 
demand of it a message for living hfe richly and well, when we get 
from if some answer, some way out of the problems that hedge us 
around, if is then, and only then, that literature can have any vital 
meaning for us. So far forthe content. A very pertinent question. is 
often raised at this point: [s any writing that portrays the world in 
which the author lives, artistic creation ? Certainly not. There are 
two vital elements that go to make upreally great literature: Form and 
Content. No writing wortby of being considered as Art can ignore 
either the one or the other. While on the one hand the artist must 
have something vital in his content so too he must pay equally great 
heed to fantasy, language, imagery, versification, melody and imagi- 
nation,—the essentials of artistic form. The one without the other 
immediately robs the literary effort of life and spontaneity and makes 
of it an artificial, listless string of words. 

Many people spurn the word ‘‘ Culture’’ because to them it is 
something that ennervates Man and which he can only enjoy in 
ivory-tower when there are no more important things for bim to do 
in life. Such people are not alone, for I believe some great Nazi 
too is reported to have said: ‘“ When I hear the word ‘ Culture’ 
I put my hand on my revolver.” The only difference is that the first 
set come to the conclusion because of the modern artists’ prostitution 
of literary function, while to the Nazis the immense potentialities of 
Culture make them afraid. The one cannot see how culture is linked 
up with life; the other trembles because he can see that vital 
connection. So exits Heine and enters Spengler ! 

T. §. Eliot, in his © Sacred Wood, has some very interesting 
things to say about cultural heritage and the modern artist. He 
suggests that the modern writer should write ‘not merely with his 
own generation ein his bones, but with a feeleng that the whole litera- 
ture of Europe from Homer and within it the whole literature of his 


own country has a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous 
$ 
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order, This is but half-truth, Literature can never be judged by 
static standards, for the past can have no meaning outside the present 
and every present has its own judgment of the past. Ehot goes on 
to say, ‘© You cannot value him (the modern writer) alone ; you must 
set him for contrast and comparison among the dead.” True we 
judge a poet as the part of a whole literary movement, but we do not 
evaluate him only in so far as he has been passively conditioned by. past 
heritage. We demand a far more positive contribution from him. 

The artist is not an inheritor of dead property, he synthesises 
both the past and the present, to create something new. He makes 
use of the past in order to change not only the past by his own 
achievement, but also the present. Culture is something we must use 
in order to live and not merely make it an object of aesthetic 
contemplation. The latter view of literature would be anaemic and 
narrow indeed | 
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MUSSU AND SUSSU 
A Tale of Two Men 


BERTRAM GODWIN STEINHOFF 


Nym. [I shall have my noble? 
Pist. In cash most justly paid. 
Nym. Well, then, that’s the humour of ’t. 


SHAKESPEARE—HENRY V 


Nature never makes mistakes, 

What she gives here, there she takes, 

Worked out to a pair equation, 

By the law of compensation ; 

What the sky takes from the main 

Comes back to the sea again ; 
What the sea takes from the land 
Silts up on a farther strand ; 
What the earth gives to the grass, 
Clothing field, and dank morass, 
That the grass gives to the sheep, 
Myriad lives that crawl and creep, 
Walk with lays, or, soaring fly, 
In the circumambient sky ; 
Sunlight gives the trembling fan 

, Of the tall palm all she can, 
And the leaf gives back at night 
What it got in broad day light 


Money is not Nature’s game: _ 

Her values have another name. 

What we prize, and what we hold, 

Bank note, script, or minted gold, g 

That she values not one cent: 

Chance makes this, that accident ; 
11—1397P—XII s 
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What men call their fancied wealth, 
Got by purchase, shares, or stealth, 
That she counts all rubbish—she 
Smiles at man’s futile policy. 
None may buy when things are cheap, 
Hoard, and hug, and basely keep, 
Sell when things are dear, to cheat 
In hope to swell his balance sheet. 
Her rule is clear, who runs may read, 
Whose heart is free from pride, and greed, 
Who knows there is no solid gain 
_ That battens on another’s pain— 
For in man’s weltering gorry strife 
There is no wealth—but only life. o « 


a 3$ * 


Mussu and Sussu were two wrights, 
Who lived up to their rural lights. 

They lived in villages afar 

One from the other, and their star, 

For good, or evil, none may know, 

Had fashioned each, in heart and head, 
To do what each thought best. One said 
‘< I I be the greatest man on earth.’’ 
The other said, ‘‘There is no dearth 

Of great men in this world to day— n 
All men are made of the same clay.” 


% * * 


One made bim up a bundle, and 
‘Packed in the same a heap of sand. " 
The other too a bundle makes 

Of saw dust, and of cowdung cakes. 
Then when the village had awoke, 
And buts sent up a steam and smoke, 
Each set out on his journey. They 
Stopped at the selfsame spot that day ; 
And each placed bundle on his knee, 
And opened it. One said “Ah me! 
I’m hungry. But my wife—the cat— 
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° Here’s raw rice—what’s the use of that? "’ . 
The other said, ‘‘ I’m luckier-——[I-—~ 
Some dainty viands strike my eye. 
Let’s swop. I’m no whit hungry now. 
A good deed still is good, I trow.” 


X x * 


They swopped, and parted hurriedly. 
Each said, “ I ‘ve done him in the eye. 
And one went this way, one went that, 
And each at distant cross-roads sat. 
Each oped his bundle greedy-eyed, 

To see what he had got inside. 

One found but sand and mica flakes, 
And one a heap of cowdung cakes. 


[The characters in this story are entirely imaginary, and have 
no :eference to any persons living, or dead.—B. G. S.] 


Hews and Views 


[A monthly record of News and Views relating to Culbural and Academic Institutions, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad] 


Educational Broadcast 


The scope of the Educational Broadcast at the Calcutta Centre of 
All-India Radio is being extended as from November to include broad- 
casts for college students under the title “ For the Universities.” These 
are intended to give an opportunity to students to hear prominent edu- 
eationists and authorities on various non-technical subjects of special inte- 
rest to them. Students outside Calcutta, who hardly get any opptrtunity 
of hearing some of the renowned University Professors could avail of these 
broadcasts with advantage. Their duration would be fifteen minutes and the 
time is 7-45 p.m. (1.8.7) on every Wednesday. 


Study Centre for International Affairs 


The first camp in connection with the “Study Centre for International 
the Affairs,” started by the Bengal Government, wasopened in Calcutta at 
David Hare Training College by His Excellency Sir Jobn Herbert, Governor 
of Bengal. About 40 selected teachers from the mofussil attended the camp. 

Addressing the teachers, the Governor said that the Centre had 
been opened in order to give the teachers of mofussil schools an oppor- 
tunity to learn from persons, who were experts in their own subjects and 
had wide experience and knowledge of world affairs, Those who were .- 
attending the camp would gather sufficient data of conditions prevailing 
in their own country and the world outside, and would be able to compare 
the changes taking place here with those elsewhere, and form their own 
conclusions. 


Outline of a Scheme for the proposed Indian Academy of Arts and Letters 
Objects 


1. To represent to the World of Letters, the intellectual achievement 
in the Indian vernacular literatures and to stand out as a representative 
institution of India by means of which the influence of India might 
be greater. 

2. To make known the vernacular literatures qutside their lin- 
guistic area and to encourdge good writers by means of annua] awards. 

8. Toinfluence the cultural unification of India and to co-ordinate 
the various activities of several branches of study and creative genius. 

: + 


è ° 
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e 4. Toencourage individual genius by awarding annual prizes to the 
best of literary, and artistic productions in India. j 


5. To foster unity and friendship among poets and artists all over 
India by holding conferences in which mutual’ expression of views and 
experiences should be rendered possible; and to do all that is necessary- 
to encourage, spread and develop by all possible means the literary and 
artistic genius in India. The Academy should be run absolutely on non- 
communal and non-provincial lines. The membership of the Academy 
should be kept on a basis of pure merit and should be free from all personal 
considerations. It shall be a distinction comparable to membership in the 
Academies of leading western countries. 


-~ 


The Constitution and The Organization of the Academy ` 


1.° Branches of the Academy should be established in each province 
(having a recognised vernacular) and these should be co-ordinated by a 
Central Office of the Academy at Delhi, Calcutta or Bombay. 


2. Each Provincial branch should maintain its own language and 
collect specimens of excellent literary and artistic productions of the 
year. They should be sent to the Central Office from all parts of India. 


. 8. The Board of Award atthe Centre should be run in English or 
Hindi.; and it should assign the hall-mark of recognition to certain really 
meritorious works, after appraising their value and apportioning their 
merit, They should arrange for their translation into a common language. 
The awards should be made for the best work in all fields of Cultural 
* Activity, Literature and Art. 


4. The Academy should run a bi-monthy journal in English or Hindi 
in which contributions from writers all over India and reports of activities 
from all provinces should be published. The Journal should be conducted 
by an, Editorial Board representing all provincial units and aspects of 
culture. an 


°5. The Academy should undertake the publication of a Bibliography 
of Indian Publication, for which the Co-operation of all the ‘Academies, 
Research Societies and Art-Galleries in India should be sought, This should 
be an annual feature, for which a handsome subsidy from the Government 
should be applied for. 


6. The Management of the Academy should vest in an annually 
elected President, Vice-President and three General Secretaries assisted 
by an Executive Committee of a representative character. The Board of 
Award and The Editorial Board should be affiliated to the Central Executive 
Body. 


7. An All-India conference should meet every year, to which delegates 
from all provinces should attend. The Conference should be utilized for 
exchange of views, discussion of important topics and problems facing the 
Acamemy andthe Body should arrive at resulutions which should be 
binding on it. The President of the Conferenge should be duly elected 
by all delegates.- 


8. The Indian Academy should be represented in all International 
Conferences, by a batch of delegates, specially elected by the body. 
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In the initial stages, the Academy should apply to the Government 
and Publis Bodies for funds. Liberal donations from patriotic philan- 
thropists should also be sought. 


National Education and National Architecture 

In appreciating the illuminating lectures on ‘‘ National Education ”’ 
and “ Cultural Renaissance of India ” by Dr. G. C. Arundale and Srimati 
Rukmini Devi who have devoted much time to the regeneration of Indian 
Culture and Arts, Mr. Srischandra Chatterjee, Sthapatya Visarad observes :— 
‘‘India today, if she is to be true herself, must seek to find her 
own soul in Architecture which is the finest expression of her civiliza- 
tion—the true index of her aesthetic, imaginative, spiritual and con- 
structive achievements. If there is any aspect of aesthetics which has an 
inten<ively practical value ib is architecture. 

Architecture is the Mother and repository of other fine arts like 
sculpture, painting, music and dance. It was the tree of Indian archi- 
tecture which branched forth into generous and abundant flowets and 
foliage of Ajanta-painting and Elora-Nataraja. A great temple with its 
maguificent ‘ Nritya Mandapa.’ its pillared Assembly hall and its vast 
corridors meant a school for the boys, a college for the scholars, a picture 
gallery and museum for the masses and a faithful stage for ‘ Bharata 
Natyam ’ and ‘ Nrityam.’ The history of the world has several times 
witnessed the phenomenon that great national awakenings were character- 
ised by the regeneration of the fine arts and literature, and there was 
always a revival of architecture which held all other fine arts in its embrace. 

The value of architecture and its place in national life have every- 
where been significant. National architecture is built out of the national 
life: its forms and styles are moulded by the character of the people to 
whom it belongs. So also is the character of the people influenced by 
the architectural environment they create for themselves. The students 
of the schouls at Adyar or of the colleges of various towns in India, are 
bound to draw inspiration for stimulating their national character from 
the architectural environments they live in or move about. Our educa- 
tionists and leaders may take a note of it, One finds among most of 
our leaders an appealing absence of well-defined ideas regarding many 
vital things that make our corporate life truly great and the quality of 
national life excellent. As a matter of fact, on account of this ignorance 
of the essential elements of a sound national life, public opinion in tbe 
country has practically nothing to say on most things of importance, 
Our leaders may not confine all their energy to political, scientific and 
literary pursuits merely. They may also strive for the rehabilitation of 
our architecture and arts in general. Instead of pleading continuously 
for the cause of Indian sculpture and painting, dance and music, the 
lovers of Indian art should also whole-heartedly combine in rescuing 
the Masculine arb of Architecture for which a strong organisation with 
masculine vigour and vitality are essential, Any attempt to safe-guard 
the other branches of Indian Fine Arts excluding the masculine art of 
Architecture, will be just like killing the soul of the ‘ Raga Bhairava ’ 
to make room for his dependent wives as ‘ Todi, Asavaree and Bhairavi 
Raginis.’ e - 

Thinkers like Dr. Arundale and Rukmini Devi will consider the 
claim of Indian architecture and do their best for its rescue from threatened 


extinction, ”? : 
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UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS AND INFORMATION BOARD 


“ If adeguate facilities can be provided for mechanical and technica] training either in 
institutions or workshops or at both places simultaneously, a very large number of boys 
might be diverted from general education to technical education. This lack of facilities is 
really responsible for creating an impression on the public mind that the students of Bengal 
and Assam are more keen on having a general education than technical education, thus 
reads the Report on the working of the Calcutta University Appointments Board for Lhe 
year ended 3lst May, 1941. 


“ The activities of the Board during the year under review were considerably restricted 
on account of the continuation of the War. The trade and industries of the country. on 
whose support the Board mainly depends, had to curtail their activities owing to War. 
Naturally, all this hud its inevitable effect on the work of the Board. It must, however, be 
admitted that the War is responsible for the expansion of engineerng and other allied 
industries which supply war materials. But as all such industries require technically trained 
men, the Board, which mainly deals with the students of the University, could not take 
much advantage of the situation. As a matter of fact, there is still a very great demand for 
Mechanical Engineers, Electrical Engineers, Chemical Engineers, Chargemen, Foremen, 
Tracers, Estimators, Draughtsmen, Hilectricians, ete., the number of such men turned out 
by educational institutions being extremely limited. The Board is even now unable to 
supply such men when requested to do so. In this connection, the Board considers it 
desirablego point out that in view of the dearth of technically qualified men, Bengal and 
Asaam have not been able to utilise the new opportunities created by War industries. Even 
if it he argued that the present demand for technically qualified men is purely temporary, 
it may be stated that during the post-war reconstruction period which is, likely to make 
India more industrialised, the demand for such men would increase. It is, therefore, time 
that the educational programme of the province were redrawn, so far as the technical side 
of it is concerned, with an eye tothe future demand, so that the provinces of Bengal and 
Assam may make the best possible use of the opportunities.” 


The number of business houses co-operating with the Board at the end of the year was 
200 as compared to 13 at the beginning of the first year of its work. The Board interviewed 
505 candidates and registered 408 names. During this period the Board was requested to 
recommend candidates for as raany as 158 vacancies as against 110 in the previous year. 
But as some of the vacancies were of technical nature the Board was not in a position to 
recommend names of suitable candidates. The actual number of candidates for whom the 
Board could secure employment or trainirg was 105 as against 81 in 1989-40. 


“ During the latter part of the year the Board forwarded to the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce the scheme for associating educated youngmen with Jute and Tea industries and 
requested the Chamber to recommend the scheme to the Indian Jute Mills Association and 
the Indian Tea Association, for their sympathetic consideration with such modifications as 
the Committee of the Chamber might suggest. The Board feels that educated young men 
can develop qualities esseatial to careers in these industries provided arrangements van be 
made to give them practical training uncer corditions similar to those obtaining in factories 
and® theoretical instructions in night schools. It is encouraging to note that the scheme is 
now being considered by the Bengal Chamher of Commerce in consultation with the Indian 
Tea Assocjation and the Indian Jute Mills Association. Ifthe scheme is approved by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and is supported by the Indian Tea Association and the 
Indian Jute Mills Association, the Board can legitimately hope that a beginning will be 
made in direcfions which are full of possibilities and which will open a new line of useful and 
profitable employment to the University trained young men.” 


In view of the importance of the Jute and Cotion industries to the province it is the 
opinion of the Board that if arrangements could be made by the University for teaching the 
subiect of Textile Chemistry, a subject whose importance would he daily increasing, it would 
be a move in the right direction. Mention is also made to the increasing demand for 
technically trained men who can be employed as Engineers, Supervisors, and Technicians 
in the Air-Conditioning Engineering industry, an industry which has got a very great scope 
in a tropical country like Jodia and the steps taken by the University for teaching Engineer- 
ing subjects like Lubrication, Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning, 


During the year under review a revised scheme was drawn up by the Board for re- 
organising the classes known as Special Tutorial Classes for giving instruction“in certain 
subjects of different All-India Competitive Examinations, Arrangements have now been 
made for teaching tBe following subjects: Essay, Englisl Literature, General Knowledge, 
British History, Indian History, Economics, Elementary Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry 
and Geography. Beeides teaching these subjects, the Board has engaged the services of an 
Buropean Professor for helping the candidates in their Viva Voce test. These classes are 
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now being held between 4 to 6-30 p.m. every afternoon and the number of students to be 

admitted has been dgfinitely restricted to only 20 candidates. The Board is indeed glad to 

note that of the candidates who took advantage of the classes held in the past years one has 

rr a hi in the Indian Civil Service and the other in the Indian Audit and Accounts 
ervice, 


It ig stated in the Report that the Board had occasion to recommend candidates for 
Emergency Commissions ia His Matesty’s Indian Land Forces and the Indian Air Forces 
and it was indeed heartening to note that the efforts of the Board in this regard had revealed 
that so far as students of Bengal and Assam were concerned, they were eager to join the Mili- 
tary services. In connection with the Military recruitment the Report states ‘‘ the climatic 
condition of this province is not conducive to the building up of the type of physique— 
noticeable in the young men of other provinces or which may be the ordinary standard of 
army recruitments This is no doubt a handicap to the students of Bengal and Assam. 
But at the sawe time it is worth noticing that modern army officers do not lay exclusive 
emphasis on physique, stamina, grit, Perseverance, capacity for leadership, powers of 
organisation and similar othr qualities are also necessary elements in the making of modern 
army officers, It is, therefore, desirable that the Military authorities should consider whether 
the standard which is ordinarily required by them in respect of physique should not he 
relaxed for the provinces of Bengal and Assam. The candidates should certainly be healthy, 
well-built and well-developed, but they may not necessarily be of the type which the Military 
authorities ordinarily get in the Puniab or the Frontier Province.” 


The Board has also advocated for the establishinent of more Training Crops Units in 
mufassil educational centres. “Such University Training Crops Units,’ the Report 
continues, “ will be the most suitable means for imparting preliminary training to officers 
recruited for the army. At present there is only one Trainiog Crops Unit in Calcutta. 
The University has got more than 75 colleges in Bengal and Assam and many of them have 
got more than 1,000 students on their rolls. If Training Crops Units are altached to such 
mufassil colleges there is no doubt that such Units would be in a positicn to help the authori- 
ties in the matter of recruiting army officers.” 


During the year 1940-41, the Board received many enquiries from different Indian 
Universities regarding the nature and scope of its activities. It is also a matter for 
gratification that some of the Indian Universities have already established Appointments 
Board on the model of the Calcutta University Appoiutments Board. It is perhaps being 
daily recognised that such Boards have got a definite place in the University life. 


In conclusion, it is stated “‘ the Board desires to place on record its grateful thanks to 
the business community for their continued support and for providing facilities to University 
trained young men in obtaining employment or training in jndustrial, commercial and 
technical lines. To the various Departments of the Government of India, as well as the 
Indian Army Head-quarters and Indian Air Headquarters, the Board offers its sincere thanks 
for consulting it in connection with seme of their recruitment. The help and guidance of 
the various Chambers of Commerce and Trades Associations of the City and particularly that 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce proved very valuable to the Board ingcarrying out the 
duties entrusted to it. The Board takes this opportunity to offer its grateful thanks to all.” 


Wiscellanp 


CLASSES AS INCOME-GROUPS 


The emancipation from caste mores in birth and occupation has always 
been consummated in India through diverse “action patterns.” This is 
in evidence today also. It consists in the establishment of a social stratifica- 
tion or group hierarchy based on other than caste principles. These 
principles may be described as class as distinguished from caste principles. 
The category, ‘‘class,’’ is very elastic. It is often used vaguely to deseribe 
any and every group, faction, section, community or even caste, and, of 
course, groupement professionnel. There should not be any difficulty in 
following the concept of class as employed in the present study, because 
it is being precisely described ab every step. 


The classes are based, first, on monthly income, and secondly, on 
occupation. This occupation belongs to two groups: (1) private and (2) 
government service. Now birth implies necessarily distinction or groupi- 
fication, first, in dining matters and, secondly, in marriage contacts. We 

e can say, therefore, that social stratification is a function of six variables: 
(1) dining, (2) marriage, (8) caste occupation, (4) income, (5) private occupa- 
tion, and (6) government service. These six variables can each lead to a 
number of classes and sub-classes. 


In “An Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification ”’ 
Talcott Parsons } makes use of the following six bases of differential 
valuation: (1) membership in a kinship unit, (2) personal qualities, (8) 
achievements, (4) possessions, (5) authority and (6) power. ‘These six bases 
are as good as any other set, But there is no sense in his describing 
Sorokin’s categories of ‘‘horizontal’’ and ‘' vertical mobility” as 
‘“ dangerous.” Parsons is not quite right in believing that Sorokin’s 
employment of the two-dimensional spatial analogy compels everybody 
to admit the e‘‘values of a single variable ” or the ‘‘ variation on a single 
quantitative continuum.”’ 

The six patterns of social stratification in India at the present moment 
may be exhibited in the following table: 


Social Stratification 


| 
I. Caste II. Class 
ee eee a ee 
| | : | | 
Birth 3. Occupation 4, Monthly Occupation 
| Income 
| | 
1. Dining 2, Marriage | | 
5. Private 6. Government 
Service 
® t 


1 Article in the American Journal of Soctology, May, 1940, pp. 841-42, 848-49, 
72-1397 P—XT] K 
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In the above stratification we have the category, occupation, in two 
orratber three places, first as a caste occupation, and secondly, as a clags- 
occupation in two divisions. Another analysis of social strata or groups 
in contemporary India may be suggested, namely, the following: 


Social Stratification 


| | | 
Birth Occupation 6. Income 
| | 
a ! 
1. Dining 2. Marriage a 5. Government Service 
| | 
3. Caste 4. Non-Caste 


In this picture the caste and the class divisions have been removed. 
‘The three main principles of stratification are (1) birth, which is equivalent 
to caste, (2) ovcupation, a part of which belongs to the caste category, and 
(3) income. Altogether. we have the following six bases of social Groups: 
(1) dining, (2) marriage, (8) caste vccupation, (4) non-caste occupation, 
(5) government service, which evidently is a part (f non-caste occupation, 
and (6)-income. Here, again, occupation occurs in three places. 

The hierarchization of the soc'al classes on income basis may be 
roughly exhibited in a seven-strata scheme. These seven strata are being 
placed in four different classes as follows: 


Income Per Month Standard Caste Composition 
Class A. Upper Class 
I, Above Rs. 2,000 Prosperous All Caste, 
TI, Between Rs. 1,000-2,000 Rich — se et 
Class B. Middle Classes 
TII. E Rs. 500-1,000 Co'nfortable ‘hy? 
IV. 3? 9? 150-500 Decent 3° 9 
Class C. Lower Classes z 
V., m „ 80-150 Tolerable ae ode 
VI. K „25-50 Hand to mouth a 
Class D. Poor 7 
VII. Below Rs. 25 Indigent, Famished 
; “ On the bread-line”’ 
“ Two-meal-a-day ”’ a 


These four classes with the seven sub-classes or strata can all be 
described as classes like the six classes in the previous two sch-mes. 

Class A comprises the upper classes in two divi-ions, (1) prosperous — 
and (2) rich. Class Bis thatof the midule classes, likewise divisible, in 
standard, as (1) comfortable and (2) decent. The twe standard-groups 
` of class C (low: r classes) are (1) tolerable and (2) hand-to-mouth. Class 
D comprises the poor with the two-meal-a-day standar i. 
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Some o'her criteria of class may be seen in the idtologies of Ward 
(1841-1913), Sumner (1840-1910), Small (1854-1926), Giddings (1855-1931), 
Cooley (1864-1929), and Ross (1866) as presented by Charles Page 
in the fine historical and analytic:! publication, Class and American 
Sociology (New York, 1940). 

A few words are necessary about the economies of the figures used. 
The incomes have been taken to be the earnings of the whole family. It 
is assumed, besides, that there is only one earner and that the family has 
five members. 

In regard to the Rupee (=1s. 6d. or 0'80 cents), it is not necessary 
to take the exavt currency equivalent of foreign countries. With reference 
to the purchasing power, standard of living, and social value, prevalent 
in the socic-eccnomic ecology of the diverse peoples one may take the 
Rupee as roughly equal to the shilling in England, tbe dollar in America, 
the gold franc in France, the gold lire in Italy, or the Reichsmark in 
Germany. It isimplied that an American commands more or less the 
same sing and efficiency of the American pattern with 100 dollars as an 
Indian of the Indian pattern with Rs. 100. It would not be quite appropriate 
to believe that the 100 Rupee-man of India is equivalent to the 30-dollar 
man of the U.S.A., as the currency-parity should lead one to suspect. 
Nothing but pragmatic approximations is in any case being suggested. | 


Evidently it is nob reasonable to groupify an entire population into 
so few as seven large inecome-groups. The standard of living, comfort and 
prosperity is bound to be very diverse among the different sub-c'asses of each 
large group. The sevenfold grouping is, however, being presented chiefly 
as a formal scaffolding for the concrete elucidation of inter-class relations. 


Brenoy Kumar SARKAR 


THE INCOME PATTERN OF INDIA 


The income-pattern of India may be understood from some of the 
salaries pai@ by the Government in the different provinces. A few 
specimens are being given below from Bengal. No persons above 
the*monthly Rs. 1,000 level are included. They can, in any case, be 
counted at fingers’ ends. Salaries below Rs. 60 p.m. are likewise being 
excluded. Their name is legion. Besides, no non-Indian salary-holder 
belongs to the figures that are being c msidered. 

In the Bengal Civil List (No. 278) published by the Government of 
Bengal (Calcutta, 1940), the number of deputy magistrates and deputy 
collectors is 285 (pp. 50-71). They may be placed according to salary in 
the income-groups of the present study as follows: 


Monthly Salary Number 
1. Res. 1,000 bas is ve di 9 
2. Rs. 500-850 ian any oF ine. Or 
38. Rs. 150-450 e a a .. 89 


Total ... 285 
m l 
The number of subdeputy magistrates and subdéputy collectors 
(pp. 72-112) is 481 and their monthly salary ranges from Rs. 150 to Rs. 400, 
If we add the 89 deputy, magistrates we get 570 persons @ Rs. 150-450, i e., 
below Rs, 500 p.m. in the ‘‘executive service” of the provincial grade, 
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which comprisesealtogether 716 (570 plus 146) members. More than 78 
per cent thus earns less than Rs, 500. This service may be regarded as one 
of the most important in the administrative system as well as the most 
influential in social estimation or ranking. In this service, be it observed. 
there is no non-Indian. 

The Registration Department (pp. 161-188) is constituted as follows: 


_ Monthly Salary Number of Persons 
1. Rs. 150-250 wits Te os we. «2A 
2. Rs. 60-120 “is = ee sae. L6 

Total ... 417 


The Bengal Medical Service personnel and salaries (pp. 291-802) are 
deseribed below: 





Monthly Salary Number of Persons 
1. Rs. 500-625 ad ake gig ws 26 
2. Rs. 140-450... ee see stig 150 

Total ... 166 


The Bengal Senior Educational Service has 38 posts (pp. 282-286) which 
can be grouped in point of income as follows: 


Monthly Salary Number 
1. Rs. 1,000 jai san ae se 
2. Rs. 500-750 a ‘es m ee. a9 
3. Rs, 400450 si a w 2 

Total ... 38 


The Collegiate Branch (pp. 288-250) of the Bengal Educational Service 
can be visualized in the following statement : K 


Monthly Salary Number 
1, Rs. 500-800 en Set sie we AT 
2. Rs. 150-450 ni ee eae ute. ee 


Total ... 104 


The members of the Educational Service in the School Brangh’ (pp.252- 
256) can be grouped in the following manner: 





Monthly Salary Number 
1. Rs, 550-800 ie tis a ia. 0 
2. Rs. 150-500 avi ie ais ... 42 

Total ... 48 


In the three branches of the Educational Service there are 190 persons. 
Of these 101 (53%) are on the Rs. 150-500 grade. 

It is not necessary tobe exhaustive or comprehensive, These figures 
are enough to indicate the gêneral level of salaries prevalent in India among 
Indians in Government service. 

Be it noted that the non-Indian officials generally reach in six or seven 
years “the monthly 1,000-Rupee level. The Civil dist for 1940 mentions 
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14 foreigners in the police service on the Rs, 2,000-8,000, grade. In the 
civil service of the same year 28 foreigners enjoy the Its, 3,000-4,000 income. 
By the twelfth year of their entering service the non-Indians are in 
command of monthly Rs. 2,000 as pay and allowances. About that time 
they are generally 37 or 88 years old. Before they are 50, the Rs. 3,000 
level is already in possession or in sight. ‘The item is important in 
a study of the ‘‘ High-salaried Foreigner in the Indian Social Pattern.” 


In my study the class has been taken to be identical with the income 

group. Jt must not be overlooked, however, that the income group or class 
is not the only group to which a man or woman belongs. Every individual 
is Simultaneously a formal or informal member of a large number of groups, 
many of which are independent of money. The personality is many- 
gestaltet and diverse-faceted. The money-facet is not the only facet in 
-the human individuality, The plurality of patterns which every individual 
carries automatically in and through life enables the different groups to 
influence and modify one another’s bearings. The angularities that a 
person generally possesses on account of membership in a particular group 
may thereby be rubbed out and polished off. The rigidities of the income- 
group or class, like those of the caste-group, lose, therefore, much of their 
sharpnesses. An individual who is materially poor can in this manner still 
enjoy the company of persons relatively richer because he may possess 
certain characteristics or memberships due to non-monetary considerations 
in which the moneyed individuals are perhaps rather mediocre or even 
poor. The existence of multiple personalities in every man or woman 
should always warn us against labelling an individual exclusively according 
to any single ticket. Money sets by all means the class of the persons, 
but tbeir whole individuality is not monocratically ormonistically determined 
_by the class, i.e., money. 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


THE POORER CLASSES IN THE SOCIAL PATTERN 


æ 
The extent and depth of Indian poverty is hardly imaginable in Eur- 
América. Perhaps China is to be cited as India’s cousin or comrade in 
this respect. The national income of India per capita may be placed 
somewhere between Rs. 40 and Rs. 60 or between Rs. 50 and Rs. 75 per 
annum (i.e. roughly between Rs. 8 and 5, or between Rs. 4 and Rs. 6 p.m.).? 
Let us say that the monthly national income of India per capita is Rs. 5. 


In my rough calculations of Indian national income which, however, 
are not ready or finished enough for publication the figure should be set 
somewhat higher than the usual one. It may be placed somewhere between 
Rs. 75 and Rs. 90 per head per year. But for the purpose of the present 
study I am suggesting an arbitrary figure, namely, Rs. 60, which may more 
or less correspond to the usually accepted low figures. 


As a rule, Indian economists are used to the conception that poverty 
has been increasing in India. It is the general tendency to set the national 
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inccme at a rather low figure, In my way of looking at things ibis not 
possible to demonstrate that poverty has been increasing. The few 
economic indices that are available and dependable demonstrate that Indian 
wealth has been increasing, The absolute increase is not large, nor is the 
rate of increase high. But the increase of wealth and income is a statistical 
reality. The bearings of this question on population problems are obvious 
and have been discussed in my Sociology of Population (Calcutta, 193°). 


-In countries like India, China and Russia a very large percentage of 
the population, especially in the rural areas, is used to the ‘‘ natural 
economy ”’ or ‘‘ barter economy.” Markets, market-economy, buying and 
selling, marketing, etc., in the modern economic sense are hardly known 
to many families and for many transactions of daily life. The use of 
money as medium of exchange is greatly restricted in such ercles, It 
is not possible to give the exact figures about the magnitude of such 
non-money and non-currency ecou mies prevailing ia the huge sub-continent 
of 400 millions. But the prevalence of natural economy and barber 
economy among large sections of the people in the villages is extensive. 
It is important enough to suggest that prices, price-statistics, price- 
indices are to that extent of no significance ia regard to the appraisal of 
Indian economie conditions. Consequently the calculation or estimate 
of the national income of the people per head in terms of money becomes 
somewhat meaningless. This is a great consideration about’ the difficulties 
automatically involved in the interpretation of every figure in money,— 
high, medium or Jow,—that may be sugyested as the national annual 
income per capita. To tbese are to be added the general difficulties 
involved in the estimate of money income in all other countries which 
arise from the fact that price-fluctuations affect different classes of 
consumers in different ways and that these fluctuations ure frequent. 


Another picture of poverty can be cbtained from the position of 
income~tax returns.? In all the provinces of India during 1988-39 the 
number of assessees for income-tax was 285,940 out of a total population 
of 858 millions. The minimum annual income taxed was Rs. 2,000, ie., 
say, Rs. 150 p.m. This means that not more than 0°08% of thg total popula- 
tion enjoyed the monthly income of Rs. 150. Roughly speaking, we may 
say that only 800,000 persons earn this amount. A certain number of 
evasions has of course to be considered in aduition. 


_ Perhaps it ought to be mentioned that on Rs. 5 per month a human 
being can just get a plate of rice and dal (pulse, lentil, grain, ete.) twice 
a day. On that basis it may not be entirely impossible to livee in Indian 
conditions. The rice and dal meal would correspond roughly to the bread 
and soup of Eur-America. 

In this connection attention may be drawn to the five Appendices 
(II-VI) in a Government of Bengal publication, entitled the Problem of 
Rural Reconstruction Work, by A. C. Chatterji, Director of Public Health 
(Calcutta, 1938). These appendices contain five sample menus of “‘ balanced 
diet,” all non-vegetarian. The most expensive menu is that at Rs. 5 per 
head per month Two specimens are priced at Rs. 3 each. It would thus 
appear that the monthly expenditure of Rs, 3-5 can keep a person’s body 
and soul together in India according to the principles of ‘balanced diet.” 
Data like these should enable the economic experts of the world to feel 


: 8 All-India Income-Tax Report and Returns, 1938-39 Delhi, 1910), p. L 
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how fallacious they can be in their arguments when they proceed to 
compare the industrial, cultural or political efficiency of nations on the 
strength of monetary wage-rates or income-levels, è | 

Groups V, VI, and VII of the above schedule, i.c., the tolerable, 
the hand-to-mouth, and the poor classes on-the-bread-line lie outside the 
income-tax paying citizens and companies. The number of income-tax 
payers is almost negligible, as we have seen. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


CLASS DISTINCTIONS IN INDIA 


The class distinctions are to be envisaged in three fields. First come 
the distinctions between those who sre in a position to pay income-tax 
.(Groups I-1V) and those who are not. The second set of distinctions is to 
be seen in the relations between four groups of the income-tax payers 
divided as they are between Classes A and B, Finally, the entire D 
Class vis-a-vis the three Classes C, B, and A has to be envisaged in the 
study of interhuman relations. 

The industrial workingmen are roughly speaking, 5,000,000 in number. 
As a result of sundry calculations from diverse factory rates the Indian 
industrial worker has been dercribed in my Social Insurance Legislation 
and Statistics,* ‘‘ as something like a 20-Rupee man,’’ on the average. 
All the workingmen may be placed in Class D (Poor). Certain individuals 
among them have their place certainly in Group VI, nay, Group V. 
But those exceptions are being ignored for the present study. 

It will be noticed that the family of 5, each with Rs. 5 as monthly 
per capita income, has Rs. 25 as the total income. The entire Class D 
(Poor), as suggested in the echedule, comprises, therefore, the hundreds 
of millions of the average national standard. The working classes,—each 
family having one earner,—belong to the lowest, t.e., the bread-line class. 


The intellectuals, as a rule, belong to class C (lower classes), ie., 
Groups VI and V (maximum Rs. 150). Some of them are in Group IV 
(maximum Rs. 500). Just a few throughout India rise up to the 1000- 
level (Groupe III maximum), Those who are the highest in Class B 
(middle classes, maximum Rs. 1,000) are generally treated by the Class A 
people as outside their class. They themselves do not feel comfortable 
among the Class A people and are conscious that they do not belong there. 
Their ideology,—economiec and social,—is chiefly orientated to their 
neighbours below, namely, Group IV (150-800). 2 3 

The p$ychology as well as the sociology of the poor demand special 
investigations from the viewpoint of interhuman relations, On the basis 
of Indian daia the study bas not been started in earnest as yeb. The 
industrial working classes have not likewise been the subjects of scientific 
social research. The interhuman relations of cultivating classes also are 
hardly familiar to the world of science. The soul of the’ proletariat, 
industrial as well as agricultural, remains almost undiscovered, so to say, 
in India. 

In the sociology of values Group VI (Rs. 25-50) is of profound im- 
portance. It comprises not only cultivators, richer farmers, and industrial 
workers but also office clerks, schoolmasters (in Matriculation and lower 
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schools), lawyers, medical practitioners, journalists, authors, musicians, 
artists, and other intellectuals or brain workers. These are the groups?— 
living from hand to mouth as they do,—that furnish a large number of 
the most spiritually creative individuals. Some of the epoch-making 
patriots, social servants, and martyrs for an ideal come out of these groups. 
The coincidences that are often found between the zone of creativity and 
the zone of poverty have reference to this 25-50-Rupee group. It is 
mainly about this class that I think when I describe the ‘‘ poor as world- 
conquerors,” for instance, in ‘‘ The Sociology of the Poor and the Pariah ”’ 
(Man in India, Ranchi, September, 1940). These remarks apply to a 
certain extent also to the numerous persons in Class D (below Rs. 25) 
and to the 50-150-Rupee group (class C.V,), 

Those intellectuals who have taken up the cause of industrial workers 
and patronize the trade unions with leadership are perhaps very often 
more interested in their own careers than in their protégés. Most | 
probably many of them are looking for a political constituency on the 
strength of which they can appear before the public as the representatives 
of somebody or of some interest. Workingmen serve them with the 
stick which they can brandish in the press and on the platform and therefore 
stand on many occasions the chance of being exploited rather than served. 


The services rendered by intellectuals to the trade unions and the 
industrial workers in general must not be cynically ignored, however. 
In the ‘‘ Great Society ” that has been established by the industrial revo- 
lution, to use a category of the British sociologist, Graham Wallas, the 
workingmen do by all means require help from a bunch of seasoned experts 
in the political game, at any rate, for a certain period. In the struggle 
for the vindication of rights the industrial workers cannot possibly do 
without the co-operation of intellectuals as guides. ‘The transitional 
stage is bound to be that of workingmen as second fiddles to the intelligent- 
sia, The British labour experience of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century may be aptly recalled in this connection. 

In India the abject poverty of the millions goes hand in hand with 
the extraordinary prosperity of a few. Monthly incomes to the tune of 
Rs. 10,000-15 ,000 are not considered as anything unusual among successful 
lawyers and even medical practitioners. Such individuals may not be 
plentiful as blackberries, but they are quite a few in number in all the 
cosmopolises of India. Then the new industrial-capitalistic bourgeolsie 
can count a decent number of millionaires among their Group I. Finally, 
there are the representatives of the old landed bourgeoisie, viz., the lati- 
fundi or the zamindarv’ aristocracy, who in spite of their decrepitude in 
certain regions can still stand up to the nouveaux riches in some measure. 

In Government services,— so far as one province, Bengal, is eon- 
cerned,—there are nearly two dozen Indians on the Rs. 2,000-8,000 grade. 
The number of Indian officials drawing Rs. 3,000-4,000 may be abouta 
dozen orso. Some ten Indians draw Rs. 4,000 p.m. The social significance 
of this class or rather these few individuals ought to be carefully discussed 
in the study of inter-human relations, 


In class patterns the discrepancy between the richest and the poorest 
of India is perhaps the greatest in the world, The measure of distance 
between prosperity and poverty asembodied in the Indian class-system 
zan hardly be paralleled anywhere else in the two hemispheres. This is an 
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extreme statement but perhaps approaches the truth in cogsiderable propor- 
tions, The subject deserves an intensive sociological analysis with statisti- 
cal evidences. 


With the exception of the, roughly speaking, 800,000 persons and 
offices everybody in Indiais earfing less than Rs,150 p.m. This state- 
ment does not describe the exact position.’ We should rather say that, 
since the average monthly income per head is somewhere between Rs. 4 
and Rs. 6, or roughly speaking, Rs. 5 only, virtually every man, woman 
and child in a population of 400 millions lives from hand to mouth. The 
standard of living of the entire country may. be described as just that 
of two meals a day. ‘The nation may be said to be existing ‘‘ on the 
bread-line.”’ 


None butthe 300,000 persons or offices can, humanly speaking, have 
‘any interest in law and politics, banking or world-affairs. The worst 
calamities, natural or social, cannot mean anything to those hundreds of 
millions outside this 800,000-group. Evidently their psycho-social Gestalt 
is orientated to the fact that, no matter what happens, they cannot possibly 
go below the poverty line, i.e., the ‘‘ two-meal-a-day * level of existence. 
Neither the feelings, sentiments and emotions nor the interests of these 
nearly 400 millions can be especially attached to any economico-political 
regime. To them no regime can possibly be worse, situated as- they are 
on the very last and lowest niveau. It is only the 800,000 persons or 
offices that can have their interests centred in the status quo. 


These are the most fundamental considerations applicable to the 
class-configuration and class-psychology of the Indian people. -A social 
pattern like this, distributed more or less uniformly as it is in the rural 
and urban areas, is eminently adapted to changes, transformations and 
revolutions. It is mainly because of such socio-economic Gestalt .that 
Russia does not perish even under famines and China can continue her 
militant attitudes for decades. It is the poor, the standardless, the bwo- 
meal-a-day, the poverty-line nations that cannot be frightened by any set of 
aes or unexpected circumstances. 


a . 
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CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS ve. CASTE-CONSCIOUSNESS 


A more,or less rigid and watertight social stratification i is ‘suggested j in 
the above scheme. 


But at the outset it is proper to visualize a social flexibility E 
mobillty. These seven income-groups comprise persons of diverse birth 
(caste) groups as well as ocupational (caste and non-caste) groups. They 
comprise, besides, the ‘* gainfully employed ” of all denominations, private 
as well as in Government service. Thus considered, this Classification 
renders the ‘‘ action patterns ’’ and ‘‘ plurality patterns ’’ independent 
of the six bases discussed at the outset. Social elasticity of some signi- 
ficance is a fact. 

But the rigidity consists in the fact that, no matter what be the 
occupation of the birth group, the 50-150- Rupee Persons egnstitute more 
or less the same interhuman complex. In most of the day-to-day fune- 
tions they may be said to belong together. Their social atmosphere or 
climate is more or less identical. Their outings, clubbings, parties, 
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at-homes, literery camaraderics and so forth are confined to the same 
circle. In regard to la table (dining) item of the caste patterns there is 
hardly any tabu in this class, especially among the male members. 
This may be considered to be an aspect of liberalization. Not all the 
women of the persons of this group are as yet ripe enough for interdining. 
A few may be. Butso far as le lit, i.e., the marriage item in caste grouping 
is concerned, the 50-150-Rupee group is not jet liberal enough for freedom 
in mating. The monetary equality has not succeeded in breaking the 
caste acharas and introducing caste-equalization. Intermarriage between 
members of different castes, although of the same income-group, is still 
almost inconceivable as a proposition, This isan item hardly understand- 
able in Kur-America. 


The income.group has a rigidity of its own in regard to marriage. 
For, itis asa rule within the same income-group that members of each 
ea-te try to look for their mates. A 2,500-Rupee lawyer cannot, as we 
have seen, think of having a matrimonial alliance with a 2,500-Rupee 
engineer if they belong totwo different castes. But a 2,500-Rupee lawyer 
would avoid matrimonial alliance with a 100-Rupee lawyer even*if both 
happen to be members of the same caste. In this item India is at 
one with Hur-America. 


The socia] stratification, from the standpoint of marriage, is still 
governed by the caste pattern. Butit is subject to the class-considera- 
tions dictated by money. This class-rigidity is perhaps as profound as the 
caste-rigidity. Exceptions and modifications are of course not unknown and 
quite conceivable. 


The class-rigidities as mentioned above are to be noticed in regard to 
every income-group. The chances for members of different income-groups 
having matrimonial alliances, although within the same caste, are few and 
far between Inter-class marriages may be forced by extraordinary cir- 
cumstances such as would be treated as tragic by the higher group persons. 
But humanly speaking, such tragic events are happening, and the water- 
tight class-compartments are always being broken to-day as they were 
broken in ancient and medieval times. 


Class-consciousness is a powerful social reality. It would be wrong to 
suggest that the caste-consciousness is so influential as to obliterate the 
distinction between rich and poor. Caste-determinism is not the exelu- 
sive force in the marriage pattern. Class-determinism is ano less active 
foree. This class-determinism cannot be attributed exclusively to the 
modern, industrialized, urban conditions, Its rôle was ineevidence in 
pre-industrial and pre-capitalistic epochs as well. The science of social 
processes and patterns requires to be orientated to the fact that the 
caste polity has not been democratic, socialistic or spiritualized enough 
to bring about marital unions between persons. of diverse incomes as a 
more or less general proposition, The distinction between the economi- 
cally high ‘und low is one of the axiomatic items within the sume 
caste-group, 


The class is not to be taken as a clear-cut and closed association. 
It is not similar to a gild, or a caste, or a modern trade union of 
industrial workers. Nor is it like a definitely organized and legally 
constituted pojtical part}. In the class as a social configuration is to be 
seen a loose conglomerstion of individuals or families who, "chiefly because 
of the same income level, tend to have a more or less identical 
stargard of living and share some common @œonceptions of comfort, 
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culéure, efficiency, etc. This does not necessarily induce or imply common 
views on religion. 


The class thus conceived is by no meansa category ofthe Marxist 
fount. Ibis nob an organization with a dogmatic ideology, economie, 
political or cultural. Nor is the bereditary element a characteristic 
mark of the class; but it must not be entirely ignored, as a factor. 
In the case of caste the dominant differentium is birth, in that of 
class, it is income. Class-consciousness is nothing but a vague feeling 
about a certain economic position and standard of living due to association 
with or command over a particular income. 


Income being the only criterion of class, the class distinctions are 
no less agrarian-feudalistic than industrial-capitalistic. The ancient and 
medieval times know the class distinctions no less definitely than the 
modern. And for all ages and regions the class distinctions are no 
less rural than urban. 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


Reviews and Dlofices of Books 


The Indian Constitutional Tangle—By Jamil-Ud-Din Ahmad, B.A. 
Hons., M.A. (Alig.), Lecturer, Muslim University, Aligarh. Published 
by Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, 1941. Pp. 90. Price 
Re. 1-4. 


Mr. Ahmad’s attempt to examine the Indian situation with particular 
reference to the work of Mr. Jinnah as the formulator of the Muslim 
demand provides him with an opportunity in these pages to bring under 
survey the parts played by the Muslim League, the Congress and the British, 
Government in endeavouring to reach an understanding on the subject of a 
future constitution for India after the outbreak of the War. Mr. Ahmad 
writes lucidly and. has evidently mastered the facts of the case he is 
handling. His bias against the Congress and the Hindus, however, eloes not 
let him write in that impartial spirit which would have made an analysis 
of the several viewpoints helpful and welcome. It seems from the pages 
of his book that there is absolute unanimity among tha ninety million 
Muslims in India about their political goal: ‘“‘ the ninety million Muslims 
of India are clear in their mind that the only solution of the Indian problem 
and their ultimate salvation lies in the creation of independent sovereign 
states in the north-west and the north-east of India.’’ 

Mr. Ahmad asserts that ‘‘ the Muslim League...is the only organization 
that can speak on behalf of Muslim India.” But can he convince us that 
the League represents the four-and-balf crores of Momins, as also the 
Shiahs, the Ahbrars, etc. ? He characterizes the Muslim members of the 
Congress Cabinets which resigned shortly after the war broke out, as people 
‘‘ who had deserted their own parties from motives of self-aggrandizement,’’ 
Mr. Ahmad probably believes that they were returned on the League ticket, 
It is time that he should correct the mistake. In a country where the 
Muslims scarcely constitute a fourth of the total population, the League 
demand which Mr. Ahmad as a staunch member of the Teague Council 
stubbornly upholds is that ‘‘they are not going to accept the position of 
a mere numerical minority.” The words of Lord Samuel give the position 
better than anything else we can remember: “‘...the present policy of His 
Majesty’s Government leads to the conclusion that the final decision is left 
with the Moslems, that would mean one-fourth of the populagion of India 
is to decide the future of India rather than three-fourths.” 

Mr. Abmad speaks of the “nefarious designs” of the Congress in 
' reducing the Muslims and other minorities to the position of helpless serfs, 
“the sinister designs of the Hindu majority” concealed by the word 
‘independence,’ ‘‘ the nefarious game of establishing Hindu domination 
over the whole couniry,’’ “the mean and mendacious propaganda’’ of the 
Congress, ele. This shows that Mr. Ahmad has made violent passion, 
prejudice and narrow communal! sentiment do duty for reason, justice and 
a broad view of men and things. Mr. Ahmad does not leave any room for 
honest difference of opinion. He tries to strengthen his cause by lessons 
from Indian history. Hig brief excursion into the fielll shows him that 
there are ncesfta for an Indian nation in history, nor for a common culture 
and civMsation. We know that in such a state of mind we cen get what- 
ever yfe want from any source that we may like to draw upon. It is 
we 
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negdless to point out that the bonds of unity are not even now completely 
swept away under the stress of the League philosophy.» Mr, Jinnah is 
himself reported to have observed as late as 1932 that the Hindu-Muslim 
question was introduced by the conveners of the R.T.C. to sidetrack the 
fundamental issue and was ‘‘ exaggerated in England by various interested 
parties.” (Call It Politics ?, by Atulananda Chakrabarti, p. 16.) 


Mr. Abmad’s book loses its value by being pure League propaganda. 
The assaults on the Congress which he makes are not new. The old saying, 
unity is strength may be swamped by the prevalence of separatism for a 
time but let us hope, wisdom will not be lost to us for all time to come. 


H. C. MOOKERJEE 


Call It Politicos ?—By Atulananda Chakrabarti. Published by Thacker 
Spink & Co. (1983), Ltd., 3, Esplanade Hast, Calcutta, 1941. Price Re. 1. 


In this little brochure of some eighty pages Mr. Chakrabarti has gone 
“ behind*the scenes as it were and tried to paint the trie causes of the 
communal differences which render the union of the two major communities 
in making a joint demand for independence appear to be almost impossible 
of achievement. Mr. Chakrabarti has gone back to the genesis of the 
Muslim League and has shown, quoting the words of Seikh Reza Husain 
Khan that ‘“ It is not the Muslims but their official masters who were 
opposed to the Congress.’’ Mr. Chakrabarti has endeavoured to present 
the Indian Problem not in his own words but in those of leading Indians 
and Britishers and has in this way lent a good deal of weight to the 
inferences which we find ourselves driven to accept. The most eminent 
Muslims including the late Sir Muhammad Iqbal have declared that forces 
of division were let loose in India in the wake of the policy that governs 
India. 


Mr. Chakrabarti has shown very clearly with the help of excerpts from 
speeches, letters, ete., of distiguished British officials how the policy changed 
from anti-Muslim to pro-Muslim. The light which this sheds upon the 
present situation in India between the two major communities is necessary 
to understand- the problem and also to work for its solution. The recent 
talk about the two nations in India is sheer propaganda. Berriedale Keith 
has said with ample reason: ‘‘ The unity of British India must be asserted 
against the determination of Muslim leaders to dismember the country 
and produce chaos.” 


We Have no difficulty in accepting the conclusion of Mr. Chakrabarti: 
“The fundamental truth is that man to man is brother. Let us take 
our stand on it, and all questions—Hindu v. Muslim, India v. Britain-—are 
solved.” Some may condemn the conclusion as too facile and require 
a point of view that may be serviceable in the field of practical politics. 
In that case we may state that the little book which weare reviewing 
contains the practical guidance which a worker will need and demonstrate, 
the broad-minded attitude without which we are apt to rush into narrow 
and selfish strifes for aggrandizing our own communities at the expense of 
others. 

The booklets will prove immensely helpful to sincere students of Indian 
polities who want to find out the true state of things in thiqgountry. 
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Shakespeare Criticism—By C. Narayana Menon. Published by 
Humphrey Milfogd, Oxford University Press. 

This book provides a wholesome corrective to dogmatic Shakespearean 
Criticism. ven the greatest work of Art, it is strange to reflect, cannot 
escape the dread hands of the theorist who would separate flowers from 
roots, cut up segments for quotation and finally fix the meaning of 

xcellence under laudatory but funereal labels. Shakespeare, fortunately 
for the Westerner, can be heard, and not only read, by large audiences so 
that professional criticism which mercilessly clings tu most editions of Shake- 
speare can be escaped. But in India we are helpless, fixed ideas are 
stamped on our heads through text-books and we cease to regard Shakes. 
peare as an adventurous companion capable of limitless surprise. This 
is not a tirade against commentaries which do help us if moderately indulged 
in, but a plea for new ideas. 

Professor Menon views Shakespeare froma slightly new angle and 
justifies his feeling that ‘‘ the kernel of every Shakespearean play—tragedy, 
comedy, or history—is the potential in us.” His aim, therefore, has been 
to meke us establish an intimate, experiential bond with Shakespearg, and 
to expose the great dramas to ideas emergent in our Age. Proper 
evaluation of this book would need more space than is. possible here, but 
we must not fail to point out that behind Professor Menon’s exposition lies 
sound critical equipment, and learning sustained by deep appreciation, 
The author has included useful Notes and a fine Bibliography. 


AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY 


Indian Education, June, 1941: Vol. I, No.1. Edited by 8. C. Mitra, 
M.A. (Cal.), D.Phil. (Leip.). 


Indian Education is the bi-annual organ of the Indian Association for 
Educational Research, a body which has recently been formed with the 
avowed object of pomoting and co-ordinating educational research in this 
country. If the first issue of the Journal is an earnest beginning of what 
is to follow we can unhesitatingly predict a bright future for it. In addition 
to several experimental studies in education which naturally form one of 
the important sections of the journal, there are synopses of important 
articles culled from both foreign and Indian periodicals devoted eto 
education. But the mostimportant feature of the journal is its Forum 
in which a co-operative effort has been made by some of our well- 
known educational workers to formulate our educational problems and 
suggest possible solutions. The editor promises that in every igsue of the 
journal one special problem arising out of the actual educational situation 
will be singled out and different educational authorities wili be asked to 


express their views and opinions about it. Education today forms one of 


the most frequently discussed topics and even people who never crossed 
the portals of a university or have had anything to do with an organised 
school freely contribute to these discussions with the aim of an expert, It 
is, therefore, heartening to know the views of those who by their academic 
and professional attainments are best fitted to discuss our manifold problems 
of education, Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, the President rightly observes in his 
illuminating foreword that ‘‘very often proposals for educational reforms 
are made in a light-hearted, fashion without due regard eo our national 
requirements’ ays we share with him the hope that Indian Education will 
‘help consjffrably in opening out a new era of education destined to serve 
the highg# interest of our country.” 
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THE Hon’sce MR. P. N. BANERJEE, M.A ,BL.., 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 


Minister in charge of Revenue, Judicial and Legislative 


Government of Bengal. á 


Ourselves 


[Z. The Hon'ble Dr. S. P. Mookerjee.—Il. The Hon'ble Mr. P. N. 
Banerjee.—-III, Indian Philosophical Congress. —IV. The Premchand Roychand 
Studentship in Scientific Subjects for 1940.—V. The Premchand Roychand 
Studentship in Literary Subjects for 1940.—VI. A New Fellow of the University. 
~-VII, The Jagattarinit Medal: for °1941—VIU. The Bhubanmohinit Dasi Gold 
Medal for 1941.-IX. The Adharchandra Mookerjee. Lectureship (in Science) 
for 1941.—-X Report on Teachers’ Training. Examination, July, 1941.—XI. 
The Indian Political Science Association. XII. Lectures on Kerala Culture.— 
XII. Brindaban College, Habiganj —XIV. “The University - -Convocation for 
1942 —XV. Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer for 1942,.-XVI. ` Election of 
Ordinary Fellows.—XVII. Bequest of the Late Mr. R.O, Raha, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law.—XVIII, The Laie Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Sir’ Ganganath Jha— 
XIX. New Honours for Sir M.° Azizul. Huque~XX. Sir Dervaprasad 
Sarpadhikari Medal for, 1941.—XXI. All-India Conference of University ' Teachers 
of Unglish.—XXII. The Silver Jubilee of the Carmichael Medical College, -Cal- 
culta.—XXIII. The Beereshur Medal for. 1942--XXIV.. The Basanta Gold 
Medal for 1942.-XXV. The Jubilee Research Prize in Science for 1941.—X XVI. 
The Late Mr. E. C. Mookerjee.—XXVII., The Late Shamsul-Ulema' -Maulana 
Hidayet Hussain,—XXVIII. The Late Dr. D. N. Maltik.] 


I. THe Hon’sie Dr. S. P: MooxenJer. > 


We have particular pleasure in announcing the appointment of 
Dr. S. P. Mookerjee ` as Finance Member of the ‘Bengal Cabinet. 
The appointment: has led to universa! ‘satisfaction. It-is hoped that 
his ` valuable co-operation as MIET would ensure ‘the cause of good 
government: in the Province. ' 

We offer our respectful congratulations to the Hon’ ble the Finance 
Minister and hope and pray, that this journal over. whose affairs he 
has presided for manny years would still continue to enjoy his oe 


1 ` 
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% a. E i e 
II. Tse Hon’sre MR. P. N. BANERJEE , 


The appointment of Mr. P. N. Banerjee ‘as a Minister of the 
Bengal Cabinet in charge of Revenus, Judicial and Legislative 
bas been an extremely popular one. Mr. Banerjee has been our 
esteemed colleague on the Board of this journal for many years, 
during a part of which time he had acted as’ Editor of the Review. 

We offer our respectful congratulatiogs to the Hon’ble Minister 
and hope that he would continue to take an interes™f&xthe welfare 


of this journal. 
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III. INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS 
e 


The Indian Philosophical Congress met at Aligarh on the 20th 
December for a three days’ session. Delegates of this University 
attended the Congress. 


ka Ld + 


IV. Tar PREMCHAND ROYOHAND STUDENTSHIP IN SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS FOR 1940 


The Premchand Roychand Studentship in Scientific Subjects for. 
the year 1940 has been awarded to Mr. Patakikrishna Chatterjee, 
M.Sc., and Mr. Santiranjan Palit, M.Sc. The former submitted a 
thesis entitled ‘‘ On the Charnockite Series of Khurda, Puri District, 
Orissa, and other Papers,” the latter’s thesis being ‘‘ Some Physico- 
Chemical Studies of Resin Solutions.” 


* æ = 


V. Tur PREMCHAND ROYCHAND STUDENTSHIP IN LITERARY 
SUBJECTS FOR 1940 


This Studentship has been awarded to Mr. Anilchanda Banerjee, 
M.A., who submitted a thesis on ‘‘ Peshwa Madhav Rao” and Mr. 
Pareshchandra Dasgupta, M.A., whose thesis was on the subject of 
‘< Fiscal Policy in relation to the Industria] Enterprise in India.”’ 


* % * 
e 


VI. A New FELLOW or THE UNIVERSITY ° 


His Excellency tbe Chancellor has been pleased to nominate Sir 
Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, M.L.A. (Central), to be an Ordinary Fellow 
of the University in the vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Nawabzada A. 8. M. Latifur Rahman, whose term of office as an 
Ordinary Fellow came to an end on the 8rd September, 1941. 


x * Sd 
VII. TEHE JAGATTARINI MEDAL ror 1941 


The Jagattarini Medal for the year 1941 will be awarded to 
Sreemati Mankymar! Basu, in recognition of her origirfal contributions 
ers represented by such works as the following :— 
Kavya, usumanjali, Birkumar-Badh, etc. 
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\ VIII. Tas BHUBANMOHINI Dast GOLD MEDAL For 1941 
e 


The Bhubanmohini Dasi Gold Medal for the year 1941 - will be 
awarded to Sreemati Anurupa Devi, in recognition 6f-her original 
contributions made to Bengali letters consisting of works like the 
following :—Mantrasakti, Poshyaputra, Ma, ete. 


+ * # 


IX. TEE ADHARCHANDRA MOOKERIEE LECTURESHIP (IN SCIENCE) 
FOR 1941 


Dr. K. S. Krishnan, D.Sc., F.R.S., has been appointed to the 
Adharchagdra Mookerjee Lectureship for the year 1941. He will 
® deliver a course of lectures on ‘‘ The Physics of Metals.” 


$  * ; + 


X. REPORT ON TRACHERS’ TRAINING EXAMINATION, JULY, 1941 


The number of candidates registered for the examination was 
299, of whom 1 was absent and 1 was expelled. 274 candidates passed, 
96 of the successful candidates obtaining Distinction. The per- 
centage of pass is 92°3. The percentage of pass in 1940 was 87°5. 


è * $ $ 


XI. Tre INDIAN POLITICAL Sciencen ASSOCIATION 


' The 4th*session of the Indian Folitical Science Conference was 
Ireld in Bombay at the end of December, 1941. The University 
sent its representatives to attend the Conference. 


X # co 


XII, LECTURES oN KERALA CULTURE 


Prof. K. R. @isharoti, M.A., of the Maharaja’s College, 
Ernakulam, will deliver a course of three lectures under fi Ispices 
of this University on ‘‘ Kerala Culture ’’ sometime this year. 


14—1397P—XT. 
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XILI. BRINDABAN COLLEGE, HaBIGANJ [ 


The above college has been affiliated to this University in English 
and Political Economy and Political Science to the B.A. Honours 
Standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1941-42. 


we 


=e ke 3% 
XIV. Taes Universiry CONVOCATION FOR 1942 


The Annual Convocation of this University will be held at . 
9-30 a.m. on Saturday, the 28th February, 1942. 


* * * e 
XV. STEPHANOS NIRMALENDU GHOSH LECTURER FOR 1942 


d 
Dr. Sarojkumar Das, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), has been appointed . 
Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer in Comparative Religion for 
the year 1942. Dr. Das is a Lecturer in the Post-Graduate Depart- , 


ment of Philosophy in this University. 


% % 


XVI. ELECTION of ORDINARY TELLOWS 


The following Ordinary Fellows of the University elected by the 
Registered Graduates and by the different Faculties will vacate their 
seats on the dates mentioned against their names. The Registered 
Graduates will elect two Ordinary Fellows from among themselves 
on the 30th January, 1942, and the Faculties of Science, Law, and 
Engineering, one Fellow each on the 20th January, 1942 :— 


Elected by Registered Graduates 


Date of retirement 
Satischandra Ghosh, Esq., M.A. 6th April, 1942 
Sasikanta Chakrabarti, Esq., BE. 6th April, 1942 


Elected by the Faculty of Science 
Prof. Praphullachandra Mitter, M.A. 18th February, 1942 


Elected by the Faculty of Law 
Manmathanath Ray, Esq, M.A., B.L., M.U.A. 2nd March, 1942 


. Elect®d by the Faculty of Engineering 


p Banerjee Esq., M.A., M.LE. 2nd March, 1942 


va 
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\ XVII. Bequest OF THE Late Mr. R. O. Rama, M.A., 
j BARRISTER-AT-LAW z 


Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, in a letter addressed to the University, 
conveyed the sum of Rs. 25,997-6-9, being the amount left to his care 
by the last will and testament of the late Mr. R. O. Raha, M.A., B.L., 
Barrister-at-Law, who was the University Inspector of Hostels and 
Messes during 1933-39. Mr. Raha desired that the sum be made over 
to Dr. Mookerjee for safe investment with a view to creating an 
endowment in the University for the award of a Scholarship every 

e three years of the value of Rs. 75 a month to deserving students of 
Bengali parentage for the promotion of practical studies intimately 
connected with the training for national defence. This Scholarship, 
according io the donor’s intention, is to be styled after his father, 
the late Dr. Kamalkrishna Raha. The purpose of the Scholarship 
should be one or other of the following, or at Jeast as closely related 
to these as may be possible—(a) Practical Aeronautics, (b) Practical 
Submarine Training, (c).Practical Military Training, (d) Training 
in up-to-date Rural Reconstruction and Handicrafts—and for assisting 
students, who may have completed their training, to maintain 
themselves for a year if they have set up their own enterprise. 


In his letter Dr. Mookerjee recommended that a compassionate 
pension of Rs. 60 a month for life may be granted to Mr. Raha’s 
sister Dr. Jessie Griffiths. 

The University has accepted the bequest with thanks and has~ 

~ appointed a Committee to draw up rules for the Scholarship. A 
compassionate allowance of Rs. 60 a month has been granted for life 
to Dr, Jessie Griffiths. 


XVIII. Tar Lare MAHAMAHOPADHYAY Dr. SIR GANGANATH JHA 


The Syndicate, at their meeting of the llth November, 1941, 
placed on record their deep sense of sorrow at the demise of 
Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Sir Ganganath Jha, Ki., M.A., D.Litt., 
LL.D., formes Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, who 
was connected with this University as the“ Kamae Lecturer z 
in 1926 and in various other capacities for a very long tinn, They 


N 
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recalled in this connexion the valuable services rendered by lim %as 
Editor of ‘‘ Manu Smriti ’’ published by this University under his able 
guidance, and they resolved that their deepest sympathy be conveyed 
to the members of his family at their bereavement. 


* % * 


XIX. New Honours ror SiR M. Azizun HUQUE 


His Excellency the Governor-General in Council has been pleased 
to confer the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on the Hon’ble 
the Vice-Chancellor in his ex-officio capacity so that his successor to’ 
the Vice-Chancellorship will also be entitled to the rank automatically. 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir M. Azizul Hugue, Kt., C.I.E., has been 
appointed High Commissioner in the United Kingdom for India with « 
effect from March, 1942. 

We tender our respectful congratulations to Sir M. Azizul Huque . 
on the new honours conferred on him. 


” 
* + Ld 


XX. Sip DEVAPRASAD SARVADHIKARI MEDAL FOR 194] 


The Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari Medal for the year 1941 has been 
awarded to Sir C. V. Raman, Kt., M.A., Ph.D., D.8c., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Nobel Laureate, who has signified his acceptance of the same 


with thanks. e 


* % ¥ ‘ aa 


XXI. ALL-ĪNDIA CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The second session of the above Conference wase held at 
Lahore on the 19th, 20th and 21st December, 1941. T 


* * * 


XXII. TEE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE CARMICHAEL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
CALCUTTA 


Sir U. N. Brahmachari, Kt., Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 
F.N.I., F.R.A.S.B., E.M.F. (Bengal), represented this University 
at the Mer Jubilee celebrations of the Carmichael Medical] College, 
Belgg¢hia, held in December, 1941. 
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XXIII. THe BEERESHUR MEDAL FOR 1942 


The following subject has been selected for the above Medal :— 
Liffects of War on Indian Industries. 


* + t 


XXIV. Tus BASANTA GOLD MEDAL ror 1942 


The following subject has been selected for the above Medal :— 
Epidemic Diseases in Bengal. 


* at * 


AXV, ‘Tus JUBILEE RESEARCH PRIZE in SCIENCE For 1941 


e 

The Jubilee Research Prize in Science for the year 1941 has been 
awarded to Mr. Chandrasekhar Ghosh, M.Sc., whose thesis entitled 
** Standardisation of Illumination’ was approved by his examiners for 
the purpose. 


% ts % 
NAVI. Tar Dam Mr. K. ©. MOOKERJER 


Mr. K. C. Mookerjee, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, passed away after 
a long illness at his Calcutta residence on the 5th December, 1941. 
Mr. Mookerjee was about 46 years of age at the time of his death. 

Mr. Mookerjee joined the Post-Graduate Department of our 
University as a Lecturer in Philosophy in 1921. He was also a 
Lecturer in the English Department since 1923. Mr. Mookerjee was 
highly respected for his great learning and accurate scholarship. As 
a student at Oxford he took a degree in Classics, obtaining a number 
of coveted distinctions. Mr. Mookerjee was also a very good Sanskrit 
scholar. 

We offer our sincere condolences to the members of his bereaved 


family. 
# % % 


XXVII. THE Darn SHamsulL-Untema Maunansa Hrpoayrr HUSSAIN 


Shamual-Tlema Maulana Hidayet Husain, Lecturer in Arabie 
and Persian in the Post-Graduate Department of our University, died 
of heart failure on the 27th November, 1941. The Maulana had 


N 
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worked as Lecturer in the Post-Graduate Department of the Univerdty 
from 1926 to 1934. He was re-appointed in November, 1941, a 
week before his unexpected death. A great Arabic scholar, he enjoyed 
considerable popularity with the students and teachers of the Uni- 
versity. 

We offer our condolences to his bereaved family. 


* ¥ %¥ 


XXVII. Tae Lare Dr. D. N. MALLIK 


Dr. D. N. Malik, M.A., Sc.D. (Paris), who was associated withe 
our University for some years as Fellow and Syndic, died recently, 
following his retirement from the Rangpur Carmichael College where 
he held the post of its Principal. Dr. Mallik had rendered distinguished 
services to the cause of education in Bengal. He was also for a time 
Director of Public Instruction, Kashmir. l 

We offer our condolences to the members of his bereaved family. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Latest Publications 


Gleanings from My Researches, Vol. II, by Sir U. N. 
_ Brahmachari, Kt., Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.A.S.B., F.S.M.F. (Bengal). D/C 8vo pp. 864+ 
xviii. 
*  Adam’s Reports on Education, 1835-38, edited by Mr. A. N. 
Basu, M.A., T.D. (Lond.). D/Demy 16mo pp. 578+ 
: Ixvii. Rs. 5-0. 


Philosophical Essays, by Prof. S. N. Dasgupta, C.I.E., 
M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Cantab), D.Litt. (Rome). 
Royal 8vo pp. 398. 


The Development of Hindu Iconography, by Mr. Jitendra- 
nath Banerjee, M.A. Royal 8vo pp. 460+ xvi. 


Public Health and Social Service (Basanta Lectures), by 
> œ Dr. Jobn B. Grant, M.D., M.P.H. Demy 8vo pp. 66. 


Kamala Lectures, by Mr. Hirendranath Datta, M.A., B.I., 
Vidyaratna. D/Demy 16mo pp. 119+ix. Re. 1-8. 


. e Dakshinatya, by Mr. Lalitkumar Chatterji. D/F’Cap. 8vo 
pp. 174. Re. 1-0. - 


Poetry, Monads and Society (Sir George Stanley Lectures, 
1941), by Mr. Humayun Kabir, M.A. (Oxon.). Demy 
8vo pp. 204+x. Rs. 3-0. 


Dharma Sadhana, by Sm. Swarna Prabha Sen, B.A., B.T. 
Demy 8vo pp. 1138+9. Re. 1. 
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Ramdas and Sivaji (Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures), 4 
Mr. Charuchandra Datta, I.C.S. (Retd.). Demy 8vo 
pp. 373+4. Rs. 1-12. 


Hegeler Darsanik Matabad, by Mr. Nagendranath Sen- 
gupta, M.A. Demy 8vo pp. 98+138. Re. 1-0. 


Buddhi-o-Bodhi, by Mr. Hirendranath Datta, M.A. Demy 
Svo pp..78. As. 8. 


Gitar Bani, by Mr. Anilbaran Ray. Demy 8vo pp. 198." 
Re 1-000 a 


Upanisader Alo (Revised Edition), by Dr. Mahendranath | 
Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 668. Re. 1-0. 

Manobijnan, by Mr. Charuchandra Sinha, M.A. Demy 
Svo pp. 426. Rs. 2-0. 


Bharater Deb Deul, by Mr. Jyotishchandra Ghosh. Demy 
8vo pp. 262. Rs. 3-0. 


Sarirakamimansa Bhasyavartika, Part I (Asutosh Sanskrit 
Series, No. I), edited by Vedantavisarad MM. Ananta- 
krishna Sastri and Pandit Ashokanath Bhattacharyya, 
Vedantatirtha, Sastri, M.A. Royal 8vo pp. 443 + lxxviii. | 
Rs. 5-0. ° 


Krishnakanter Uil, by Mr. Manindramohan Bose, M.A. 
D/Demy 16mo pp. 240. Re. 1-0. i 


Nyayamanjari, Part II, by Pandit Panchanan Tarkavagis. 
Royal 8vo pp. 204. Rs. 2-0. 


`- Din-i-Ilahi, by Mr. Makhanlal Raychaudhuri, M.A., B.L., 
P.R.S. Demy 8vo pp. 480. Rs. 3-0.. 


Calculus of Finite Differences, by Mr. Pram&thanath Mitra, 
M.A. D/Demy 16mo pp. 222+x, Rs. 7-8, 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS 


DECEMBER, 1941 


Girischandra: His Mind and Art, by Mr. Mahendranath 
Dutt. 

Generalities (Readership Lectures), by F. W. Thomas, 
Esq., M.A. 

Kritikar Memorial Volume, No. 1, edited by Dr. S. R. 
Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 

History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, edited by Dr. 
S. N. Dasgupta, C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. 
(Cantab.). 

University Calendar, Part I, 1942. 


.. Sree Krishna Bijay, edited by Rai Bahadur Prof. 


Khagendranath Mitra, M.A. 


Cynewulf and the*Cynewulf Canon, by Dr. S. K. Das, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


Studies in the History of British in India, by Dr. A. P. 
Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
Post-Graduate Volume (Arts and Science), 1940. 


Elements of the Science of Language (Revised Edition), by 
Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 


Khawja Hasan of Delhi, by Mr. S. K. Rahman, M.A. 

Krishi-Biyynan, Vol. II, by the late Rai Rajeswar 
Dasgupta, Bahadur. 

Agamasastra, by MM. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya, 
Sastri. 


Negative Fact: Negation and Truth, by Dr. Adharchandra 
Das, M.A., Ph.D. 


Soen paika by Pt. Anantakumar Tarkatirtha. 


‘Bharatiya Banaushadhi Parichaya, by Dr. Kalipada Biswas, 
M.A., D.Sc., and Mr. Ekkari Ghosh. 


Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXXIII. 


Prachin Bangla Patra Sankalan, edited by Dr. S. N. Sen, 
M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt. 


Prohibitions in the Kali Age, by Mr. Batuknath Bhatta- 
ch 

Collected "Published oo by Ene fite Mr. Hemchandra 
Dasgupta, M.A., F.G.S. 
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Rivers of the Bengal Delta (Readership Lectures), by wh 
*S. ©. Majumdar. | 
Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, by Dr. 
Narayanchandra Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. À 
Translation of Pali Literature and Language, by Dr. Bata- 
krishna Ghosh, Dr.Phil., D.Litt. 
Siddhantasekhara, Vol. II, by Pandit Babua Misra. 
Kabita Sangraha, III, edited by Rai Bahadur Prof. K. N. 
Mitra, M.A. 
An Administrative Study of the Development of Civil 
Service, by Dr. A. K. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 
Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, by 
Dr. Binaychandra Sen, M.A., *Ph.D. (Lond.). 
History of Bengali Language and Literature, by the late Rai 
Bahadur Dr. Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 
Finite Geometrical Systems, by Prof. F. W. eLevi, 
Dr. Phil. Nat. 
Industry in India, by Dr. P. N. Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Lond.), Barrister-at-Law. 
An Analytical Survey of Bengal Regulations, by Rai Baha- 
dur M. N. Gupta, M.A., B.L. 
Lectures on Art, by Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, C. I.E. 
Some Modern Trends in the Evolution of Human Institu- 
tion (Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures), by Mr. P. C. 
Basu, M.A. 
Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, by Mr. 
Atindranath Bose, M.A. 
On the Method of Teaching Bengali as a Mother Tongue, 
by Srimati Kalyani Sen, M.A., B.T. 
Bangla Abhidhan Granther Parichay, by Mr. Jatindra- 
mohan Bhattacharyya. 
Manasamangal, by Mr. Jatindramohan Bhattacharyya, 
M.A. 


History of Indian Literature, Vol. ITI, by the late Prof. 
M. Winternitz, Ph.D. 

ae in Leadership and Citizenship - Youhg India, 
by Mr. S. ©. Ray, M.A. (Lond.), LE 

Orthographical Dictionary, edited by a Charuchandra 
Bhattacharyya. 

Brief Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., edited by MM. Prof. 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya, Sastri. 


Journal of the Department of Science, Vol. I, No. 3. 


Vedantadarsan-Advaitabad, by Dr. Asutosh Sastri, M.A., 
Ph.D. 


Asutosh Saiskrit Series, II and III, edited by MM. Prof. 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya, Sastri. 
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. Raisekharer Padavali, edited by Mr. Jatindramohan Bhatta- 


charyya, M.A., and Dwareschandra Sarmacharyya. 


Bkah Babs Bolun, by MM. Prof, Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
charyya, Sastri. 


Narayana Pariprecha, by Mr. Anukulchandra Banerjee. 
M.A. 


Manjusrinama Sangiti, by Mr. Durgadas Mukerjee, M.A. 

Padma Puran, by Kabi Narayan Deb, edited by Dr. 
Tamonashchandra Dasgupta, M.A., D. 

Haramani, by Mr. M. Mansuruddin, M.A. 


Lectures on Fuels and Furnaces (Hatension Lectures), by 
Dr. A. K. Saha, D.Sc. 


Madhyayuger Bharatiya Samaj, by Dr. Narayanchandra 
Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 


Ganiter Bhitti, by ip Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D. 


Contributions of South India to Indian ETEN by Dewan 
Bahadur 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ph.D. 


Selected Inscriptions of Different Periods, by Dr. Dines- 
chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 


Jiban Maitrer Padma Puran, edited by Mr. Sambhucharan 
Chaudhuri. 


University Question Papers, 1938, 1989 and 1940. 
Calendar, Part IT, 1929, Supplement, 1938 and 1939. 
Sakta Padavali, by Mr. Amarendranath Ray. 
Sree-Bhaktisandarbha, edited by Pandit Radharaman 


Goswami, Vedantabhushan and Pandit Krishnagopal 
Goswami, Sastri, Smriti-Mimansatirtha, M.A. 


` Magadha: Past and Present, by Mr. Srischandra Chatterjee. 
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IV HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 


1. ANCIENT INDIA 


Political History of Ancient India (From the Accession of 
Parikshit to the Extinction of the Gupta Dynasty), by 
Prof. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo0 pp. xatli+ 
582, with maps and charts. Rs. 7-8. 


Dr. Raychaudhuri’s work in the domain of Indology is 
characterised by a rare sobriety of judgment and by a constant 
reference to original sources and this makes his contributions 
specially valuable. We have here probably the first attempt on 
scientific lines to sketch the political history of India including 
the pre-Buddhistic period from about the ninth century B.C., 
and the work is one of great importance to students of Indian 
history. The revised edition embodies the results of the most 
recent researches in the subject. An interesting feature of this 
work is the insertion in certain chapters of introductory verses 
from literature to show that poets and sages of Ancient India 
were not altogether unmindful of the political vicissitudes 
through which their country passed. 


Professor W. Geiger, Munchen (Germany): ‘I highly appreciate M», 
Raychaudhuri’s work as a most happy combination of sound scientific method 
and enormous knowledge of both Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical literature, 
The work is written in lucid style in spite of its intricate subject and affords 
a mass of valuable evidence throwing much light on the whole period of 
Indian History dealt within it. I see with special pleasure and satisfaction 
that we are now enabled by the author’s penetrating researches to start in 
Indian Chronology from the 9th instead of the 6th or 6th century B.C.” 


Professor Hultzsch, Halle (Germany): ‘‘ The Political History of 
Ancient India is the outcome of extensive researches and throws much light 
on the darkest and most debated periods of Indian history.” 


Prof. J. Jolly, Würzburg (Germany): "*......... What an enormous mass 
of evidence has been collected and discussed in this work, an important 
feature of which is the quotation of the original texts along with their 
translation which makes it easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The 
ancient geography not less than the ancient history of India has been 
greatly furthered by ygur researches and much new light das been thrown 
on some of the most vexed problems of Indian Archæology and Chronology. 
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Proj. F. Otto Schrader (Gormany): ‘‘I have read the book with 
increasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it contaigs a great many 
details which will be found useful by later historians......... i 


Prof. A. Berriedale Keith (Edinburgh) : “The work may justly be 
deemed a most valuable contribution to the subject-matter of which it 
treats," 


Dr. L. D. Barnett (London): * The author......... preserves throughout 
a well-balanced judgment and never sacrifices critical caution to the passion 
for novel theories.” 


Studies in Indian Antiquities, by Prof. Hemchandra Ray- 
chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8v0 pp. avi+ 212. 
Rs. 2-8. 


This little volume is, in the main, a collection of essays, 
which is intended to serve as an introduction to the study of 
*the epics and the geographical cantos of the Puranas. The 
dissertations on the epics have won the approbation of scholars 
like Washburn Hopkins, Winternitz and Jacobi, the last of whom 
congratulated the author on the verification of the ‘Bhigavata 
credo in the Besnagar inscription of the second century B.C. 
In the geographical sections the author discusses the vexed 
problems of Indo-Aryan migration and expansion and the loca- 
tion of Vanga and examines critically the Puranic conception of 
the world and the theories regarding the island continents, 
group-mountains, etc., adumbrated in the Bhuvana-Kosha. 
There are also some interesting notes on the history and chrono- 
logy of Bhoja of Kanauj and the Senas of Bengal. 


Prof. E. J. Rapson (Cambridge): ‘‘......... Dr. Raychaudhuri’s essays on 
Indian History and Antiquities are always well-informed, thoughtful and 
suggestive.” 


Prof. E. J. Thomas (J.R.A.S.): " The study which Dr. Raychaudhuri 

has already devoted to ancient Indian history is well-known......... He has 

° shown that Indian historical scholarship is proceeding on sound lines of its 
own and achieving independent results.” 


Professor H. Jacobi (Germany): ‘‘ The verification of the Bhagavata 
credo in the Besnagar Inscription is a find on which you may be congra- 
tulated.”” 

+ 


Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue 
System, by U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo 
pp. xvt +313. Rs. 5-8. 


This work gives for the first time a comprehensive account 
of the origin and development of the Ancient Indian Revenue 
system. Ib is based on exhaustive and critical study of the 
relevant data culled from the technical literature, from foreign 
evidence and from epigraphic and othef sources relating to the 
history of Northern India from e. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D. The 
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author has endeavoured to arrange his facte as far as possible = 


their h®&torical sequence. Copious use has been made of the 
references in the general Sanskrit and Sanskritic literature. 
Besides tackling the difficult problem of interpreting sundry 
obscure texts and observations of foreign travellers, the author 
has sought to discover the precise meanings of a large array of 
technical termg. A survey like the present is indispensable not 
only for forming a balanced estimate of Ancient Indian Civilisa- 
tion on its material plane but also for tracing many institutions 
of mediaeval and even of modern India to their roots in the 
past. p 


Prof. E. J. Rapson : ' It is a valuable contribution to the Economic 
History of Ancient and Mediæval India......The widely scattered evidence 
contained in the inscriptions and in copper-plate land-grants of Northerr 
India has never before been so carefully collected and discussed.” 


Prof. A. B. Keith :— It is a very valuable ċontribution to our know- 
ledge of the subiect by reason of its objectivity and the effort made to elu- 
cidate the Kautiliya Arthaśästra by examination of the other eviderfce, in 
special that of inscriptions bearing on the topic. On the points examined 
the comparison of different records often throws admirable light.” 


Prof, M. Winternitz :—‘‘ This is a very important work on an inter- 
esting subject that to my knowledge has hitherto not yet been treated at all, 
and certainly not so fully and in such a scholarly manner. It is a valuable 
contribution to the history of Ancient Indian politics and economics.” 


Prof, Sylvain Lévi :—'' I wish to express my very high appreciation 
of this work........ ...L know of very few books lately published which can 
in my opinion, compare with it.” 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar in a notice of the book in the ‘‘ Modern Review "' 
writes :—‘' The author who is a practised writer on Hindu polity and ad- 
ministration has carried our knowledge of the subject a good deal forward 
by concentrating light from the inscriptions by means of painstaking syn- 
thesis, while his knowledge of French and German has enabled him to utilize 
the latest published researches of European Orientalists. His ‘ Glossary of 
fiscal terms’ will be particularly helpful not only to students of Ancient 
Indian polity, but also to epigraphists and Sanskritists in genayal......... The 
author’s wide outlook and far-ranging comparisons will demand careful 
consideration of his theories on the part of his critics, even when they difer 
from him.” 


Dr. E. J. Thomas :— I much admire the mastery with which the 
author has treated the great mass of his material and the sobriety and 
insight with which he has treated the subject.” = 


The Times Literary Supplement :—‘‘ The Hindu revenue system, on 
the history of which Professor Ghoshal speaks with high authority, is to be 
reckoned as one of the political achievements of the human race........... The 
chief -authorities are the Smritis, the Leviticus of Hindu scripture, and 
the famous Arthasastra, or Book of Government, by Kautilya, a Western 
Indian of about the third century A.D. The rules and maxims of these 
authorities, says Professor Ghoshal, ' surpass the achievements of classical 
` antiquity and tend to approach the ideas of Huropean thinkers in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries.’ This estimate seems fully warranted.” 


Dr. L. D. Barnett in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Irefand :—‘‘ His treatment is scholarly nd judicious and 
he has thrown much hght on the obscure problems of ancient Indian revenue- 
administration.............6 Į heartily agree on essentials with him,” 


è 
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_ American Economic Review :—‘‘ This is an important and scholarly 


contribution to the history of public finance in India.” P 


Dr. Wilhelm Geiger in Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik :—“ I 
have read both works (Hindu Revenue System and Agrarian System) with 
the greatest interest and I am sure to receive the assent of all my colleagues 
if I thank the author for his excellent work. The performance is clear and 
rests upon a thorough knowledge of politico economic subjects and abundant 
use of literature. The author is very discreet in his judgment and in his 
inferences. . . . I would specially refer to the chapter Summary and Con- 
clusion in the Contributions (p. 271 ff.), where the ruling tendencies in the 
development of the Indian finances are clearly set forth and are also related 
to the analogies in the economic life of other people of later times. Very 
praiseworthy is also the Glossary of Fiscal terms annexed to the Contribu- 
tions. In my opinion, not only we Indianists, but also the Political Econo- 
mists who pay attention to history and its teachings, will derive plentiful 
advantage from the study of Ghoshal’s writings.” (Translated). 


Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A., Ph.D. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo 
pp. 542 (with 53 plates). Rs. 7-0. 


One of the pioneer works on Indian pre-history by a scholar 
who is well posted in the latest works on this subject. 


Contents :—-Chap. I.—-Races and Cultures in India—Earlier 
Studies and present outlook. Chap. II.—The Geological Back- 
ground; Geographical and Paleo-Geographical features. Chap. 
IiJ.—The Paleontological Basis—The Human ancestry—The 
eradle-land—-The Siwalik Primates—Fossil men outside India. 
Chap. IV.—The Earliest Artifacts of Pre-Chellean India (pro- 
bably more than a lac of years old). Chap V.——Early Paleolithic 
Phases—Chellean, Acheullean and Moustrian types. Chap VI. 
—Pleistocene cave-life—Karnul. Chap. VII.—Late Paleolithic 
and Mesolithic cultures—The Capsian Industry stations. Chap. 
VITT.—Prehistoric Cave-art and Rock-carvings. Chap. [X.—The 
Neolithi8 types in India. Chap. X.--The Neolithic culture- 


e stations. Chap. XJ.—Prehistoric Metallurgy. .Chap. XAT.— 


Mohenjo-Daro—A remarkable Discovery of an Eneolithie Site— 
Harappa and Nal—Sir John Marshall’s reports. Chap. XITI.— 
Prehistoric Copper and Bronze finds from other sites. Chap 
XIV.—The Indian Megaliths—Their Builders and Origin. Chap. 
XV.—The Megalithic Structures—Their architectural features, 
contents and distribution in India. Chap. XVI.—From extinet 
to living types—Mammals—The Bayana, Sialkot, Nala. 
Mohenjo-Daro and Adichanallur Human remains. _ Chap. 
XVII.—Prehistoric potteries and terracottas of India. Chap. 
X VITI.—Culture—Sequence and Origins. 


Agrarian System in Ancient India (Readership Lectures), 


by U. N. Ghosha!, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 186. 
Rs. 2-8. ° e l 
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This work is a supplement to the author’s Contributions to 
the Higtory of the Hindu Revenue System. In the first lecture, 
the author traces the beginnings of the Ancient Indian Agrarian 
system and its development in the literature of Law and Policy 
The three following lectures offer for the first time a historical 
account of the land-system in Northern India from the period 
of early Buddhist literature to the Muslim conquest. The fifth 
and last lecture discusses exhaustively the vexed problem of 
ownership of the soil in Ancient India. Interesting parallels are 
drawn in this work between the land-system of Ancient India on 
the one hand and those of Anglo-Saxon England and primitive 
Germany on the other. 


Prof. A, B. Keith :—" It is an excellent work manifesting once more j 
tbe author's wide reading and knowledge of things both Indian and of the 
world beyond and his power of drawing sound and illuminating conclusions 
from evidence carefully collected, carefully sifted, and effectively adduced. 
It forms a notable and welcome addition to our knowledge.” 


The Times Literary Supplement :—‘' Another of Dr. Ghoshal's valuable 
studies in ancient Indian culture and politics." , 


Prof. E. J. Rapson :—'' I have read the book with great interest and 
with much admiration for the patience and the good judgment which the 
author has shown in collecting and discussing the widely scattered informa- 
tion which may be gleaned from literature and inscriptions as to the nature 
of the land-tenures in Mediæval Northern India.” 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland :— 
“ The four lectures comprised in this book are an able and on the whole an 
instructive survey of the relations of the Crown to the land in ancient India. 
Some very interesting and important developments are made clear in the 
course of these studies such as the gradual extension of assignments and the 
system of Chiefs estates introduced under the Rajput dynasties.” 


* English Historical Review.—On the vexed issue of the land question 
Miss Timmer’s discussion may be compared with the fuller treatment of the 
whole subject in the valuable, though brief, work of Dr. U, N. Ghoshal... . 
Of special interest is the discussion of the theory of royal ownership of land. 
Dr. Ghoshal avoids the error of Dr. Jayaswal (Hindu Poli‘y, ii,e179-83) who 
denies the reality of the doctrine; he insists instead that it is not known 
in Vedic times, and was always consistent with a quite clear admission thft 
ownership proper (svdmya) as opposed to regal rights (ra@jya) rested with the 
cultivators save as regards the domain lands of the king. . . In this regard 
the testimony of the Mimamsa School, though incidental, is of special value 
and importance.” 


The Evolution of Indian Polity, by R. Shama Sastri, B.A., 


Ph.D., M.R.A.S., Curator, Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. Demi 8vo pp. 192. Rs. 6-0. 


Slightly damaged copies available at a reduced price of 
Rs. 4-8. 


Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India (Thesis for 


the Degree of Lgw), by Nareschandra Sen,*M.A., D.L. 
Demy 8vo pp. 109, Re, 1-8, 


aP 


* 
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Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, by Sylvain Lévi, 
Jean Przyluski and Jules Bloch. Translated into 
English, by Prabodhchandra Bagchi, M.A., D.Lit. 
Demy 8vo pp. 216. Rs. 2-8. 


The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by 
Prof. B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. (Lond.). Royal 
8v0 pp. 468. Rs. 10-8. 


.Orissa in the Making, by Bijaychandra Majumdar, B.L. 
With an introductory Foreword by Sir Edward A. Gait, 
M.A., K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo pp. 247. Rs. 4-8. 


i This work, which has no rival in the feld, presents a mass of 
new facts relating to the early history of Orissa, and sets out the 
hitherto unnoticed course of events which culminated in the 
emergence of Orissa as a distinct national and linguistic unit. 
How the author has executed this work successfully after having 
been engaged for many years in his research work in Orissa, has 
been noticed by Sir Edward A. Gait in the introductory Foreword 
spoken of above. 


The Literary Times of London :—" In Mr. Mazumdar’s scholarly 
treatise on the making of Orissa we are introduced to an exactly 
opposite tendency, the tendency, namely, of Hinduism to absorb and 
modify aboriginal tribes and cults without entirely obliterating them. Orissa 
is not known to the average reader of Indian history, though the great 
temple of Jagannath at Puri, on the coast, is the scene of those car festi- 
vals which gave rise to the familiar but quite inaccurate phrase now cur- 
rent in the English language. The geographical position of Orissa, with a 
chain of hills almost skirting the sea and much wild country in the hinter- 
land, doubtless protected it from invasion; and the character of its inhabit- 
ants, coupled with their poverty, which held out little hopes of adequate 
plunder’, offered no inducement to undergo the necessary hardships. The 

e conquest of Kalinga by Asoka is one of the outstanding facts of early Indian 
history, but after that time we hear little of this tract which seems to have 
been left to the Hindus as a play-ground to fight out their quarrels and their 
ambitions. It was not until 1568, when the Mogul dynasty was firmly estab- 
lished, that Orissa fell under the sway of the Muhammadans, and even then 
part of it seems to have remained under Hindu princes. And since Hindus 
did aot write history Mr, Mazumdar has been compelled to reconstruct his 
story from epigraphic and similar records. He has shown commendable 
patience in this task and has written a useful book.’ 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London :—**... The work 
is marked by wide erudition and contains much that is instructive............ We 
cannot withhold a tribute of admiration for the extraordinary intellectual 
energy with which he combats his physical disability.” 


L. E. B. Cobden-Ramsay, Esq., C.I.E., retired Political Agent, Orissa 
Feudatories :—‘' It is a work which merits careful reading. May I be 
permitted to offer you my sincere admiration for the deep scholarship and 
research you display in your work, the result of years of laborious research 
and study? > ‘ 


The Statesman :—‘‘ As Mr. Mazumdar had no predecessors, he has had 
to undertake an extensive original study of inscriptions and public records.’’ 
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Ramdas O Sivaji (in Bengali), by Charuchandra Datta, 
1.0.8. (Retd.). Demy 8vo pp. 3738. 1941. About 
Rs. 2-8. 

i Pai 

Siva Chhatrapati, by Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D., 
B.Litt. (Oxford). Demy Svo pp. 284. Rs. 4-14. 


A translation of the oldest systematic biography in Marathi 
of the great Maratha hero, the Sabhasad Bakhar, with extractse 
from Chitnis and Sivadievijaya with explanatory notes. 

E Tt is the first of a series intended for such students of Maratha 
history as are ignorant of Marathi. Of the importance of the Bakhaı 
Chronicles for a study of the rise and growth of Maratha power there can be 
no doubt their historical accuracy is not always Mae E ut ail 
interested 1n this subject will feel deeply grateful to Mr. Sen and the Calcutta 
University for making this study possible and easy.”~—The Hindusthan 
Review, Oct., 1924. 


* It ig a capital beok for history students.''"—The Indian Daily News, 
28th September, 1920. 


‘ Professor Sen and the University of Calcutta have laid all students of 
Maratha history under a great obligation by publishing this new English 
edition of Krishnaji Anant’s book.’’—The Times of India, 26th October, T92. 


(A revised and enlarged edition is now in preparation.j 
Administrative System of the Marathas (from original 
sources), by the same author. Second Edition (Revised 
and Enlarged). Demy Svo pp. 7380. Rs. 10-0. 


It is an exhaustive account of the polity that prevajled ™ 


during the centuries of Maratha domination. Dr. Sen has close- 
ly studied the available original sources and this work is un- 
doubtedly the most valuable contribution on Maratha adminis- 
trative system that has yet appeared in Bnglish. 
e 

; Prof. A. Berriedale Ketth—'' uoan. It contains a very large amount of 
interesting information, carefully put together, and rendered illuminating by 
comparison with the description of early Hindu institutions derived: from the 
Dharmasastra literature. It undoubtedly sheds much light on the course of 
administration prior to the advent of British supremacy, and the impartiality 
and good sense of such personal judgments as you express deserves recog- 
nition.” 


Prof. Jules Bloch (in the “ Journal Asiatique *’)--—‘‘ C'est un ouvrage 
solide et important, qui fait honneur a l’anteur et a l'école ou il se rattache.” 


The Hon'ble Justice C. A, Kineaid-—'* It is full of erudition and should 
long remain the élg@ssic text on the subject. I do not“fancy any one else 
would have the industry, as well as the learning, to write another such book. 
I congratulate you warmly on your great achievement.” 
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S. M. Edwards (in the ‘Indian Antiquary,” January, 1924)—"...... 
He has now placed students of Maratha affairs under a furgher obligation by 
this careful exposition of the administrative system in vogue in the Deccan 
in the pre-British period. 


‘ The value of his latest work seems to us to lie in its impartiality and in 
its careful avoidance of extreme diction in cases where the author's views 
differ from those already expressed by both English and Indian writers. He 
treats Grant-Duff and Ranade with equal impartiality, and does not hesitate 
to point out their errors of deduction: he appreciates fully the good features 
of Shivaji’s institutions, but is equally explicit as to their shortcomings : 
and he devotes a distinct section of his work to explaining by carefully chosen 
quotations and examples that much of Shivati’s administrative machinery 
was not a new product of his unquestionably resourceful mind, but had its 
roots deep down in ancient Hindu lore. 


** As to the actual facts disclosed in Dr. Sen’s work, their number is so 
many and they are so interesting that it is hardly possible to deal with 
them in the brief compass of a review. 


‘* In conclusion, let it suffice to remark that Dr. Sen has produced an 
admirable work of reference for students of the history of the Deccan in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” . 


The Times Literary Supplement, Thursday, May 10, 1928—‘‘ As in the 
case of the Great Napoleon, Shivaji the Conqueror has always been more 
attractive to historians than Shivaji the Administrator, and less than justice 
has been done to his constructive ability’ Dr. Surendranath Sen has written 
a scholarly analysis of the Maratha administration under Shivaii and the 
Peshwas, and in spite of a natural bias in favour of his own countrymen he 
can claim to have proved that Maratha Government will at least bear 
favourable comparison with, and was in some respects superior to, those of 
contemporary Europe.” 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1924‘ Dr, Surendranath 
Sen has given us a most careful and comprehensive work and has show that 
the work begun so well by Ranade is being continued in competent lands. 
The fact that the Maratha Kingdom lasted for a century and a half should 
be sufficient to dispel the idea that the Marathas were mere bands of 
marauders. It comes as a surprise, however, to see what a wealth of 
material there is for the study of their constitutional and administrative 
history. The author investigates the origin and development of their 
institutions, analysing the influence of traditional Hindu systems of polity, 
and of those of their Muslim neighbours. The book is a most valuable 
addition to the publications of the Calcutta University.’ 


Studies in Indian History, by the same author. Demy 8vo 


pp. 294. Rs. 8-0. 


“ This small volume contains a number of papers based on Dr. Jen's 


. Marathi and Portuguese studies. Among other items may be mentioned a 


translation of d’Alorna’s ‘ Instructions to his Successor, Tavora.’ This 
document was written in 1750, and contains a résumé of the operations by 
which the Portuguese succeeded in regaining part of the ground which they 
had lost to their Maratha neighbours. Interesting and useful accounts of 
the Portuguese records at Goa and of the Portuguese documents relating to 
Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan also form part of the volume. Slighter studies 
relate to various episodes in Marathi history. As a whole the volume 
contains much that is both new and sound. Dr. Sen is one of the most care- 
ful and reliable of the younger Indian writers of history. One day we hope 
he may give us that history of the Marathas ig the eighteenth century which 
he is better qualified than anyone else to write.’’"—Times Literary Supple- 
ment, February 5, 19381. 
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The Dynastic History of Northern India (Early Medieval 
Pertod), by Hemchandra Ray, M.A. (Cal.), Ph.D. 
(Lond.). | 


‘ Vol. £. Royal 8v0 pp. 699. With ten coloured maps. 


= Rs. 10-0. 


This comprehensive work removes a long-felt want in the 
domain of Indian history. It attempts to give an account of the 
dynasties that ruled in Northern India during the period of tran- 
sition intervening between the decline of the Hindu dynasties 
and the Muslim conquest. The work is based on a thorough 
examination of literary (Indian, Arabic, Persian, etc.) epigraphic 
and numismatic materials. No effort has been spared to make 
the work useful to the students of Indian history and culture. 
The various tables, the synchronistic charts and above alf the 
coloured maps add to the value of the work. 


Prof. F. W. Thomas (Oxford): ‘'.. ...... It is a very full, in fact so far 
as I am aware exhaustive, assemblage of all materials relating to one of the 
most obscure periods, whether contained in Indian or extra-Indian (Persian 
Arabic, etc.) sources. The work seems to me to testify to great care and 
accuracy, and it would be a valuable aid to study and book of reference for 
scholars at every stage.” 


Dr. L. D. Barnett (British Museum): “‘ I consider that Dr. Ray's work 
is the most valuable history of India that has appeared for many years, and 
cordially congratulate him and the University of Calcutta on the publication 

æ Of the first volume. A book of this character was urgently needed both in 
India and in the West. There exists no general history of India which 
treats the subject with such fullness in detail; and the present work is 
equally marked by soundness of judgment and synoptic width of view,’ 


Prof. Dr. M. Winternitz (Prague) :.‘‘ This is certainly one of the most 
valuable publications issued from the Calcutta University Press, and the 
most comprehensive work I know of, on an important period (c.°916 to 1196 
A.D.) of Indian History. As if is based on a careful examination of literary, 
epigraphic, and numismatic materials, it will be indispensable to every 
student of Indian history. The coloured maps, the genealogical tables, the 
synchronistic table at the end of the volume, and the full index will be found 
extremely useful. 


Prof. Jules Bloch (Paris): ‘‘ I shall find this book very usefwl indeed : 
I admire that vast knowledge of the author, and the thorough and critical 
* way he has dealt with a bewildering mass of texts, mainly epigraphical. J 
am also very thankful for the ten maps, carefully prepared by the author 
himself, where old names are distinguished by special ink; they add a loi 

to the value of the book, valuable as the text is.’’ 


Prof. A. Berriedale Keith (Edinburgh): ‘‘ Dr. Ray's treatise manifests 
every sign of careful research and historical skill in the estimation of the 
value of evidence as well as ability to present an ordered narrative with pre- 
cision and lucidity, and I shall look forward with pleasure to the appearance 
of the remaining volumes which will constitute a most notable contribution 
to our knowledge of an obscure and important epoch of the history of the 
northern dynasties.” è e 

Prof. E. J. Rapson (Cambridge): ‘‘ Please accept my sincere congra 
tulations on your success in exploring all the various sources for the history 
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of Northern India on the eve of the Muhammadan conquest, and on the 


clear and scholarly manner in which you have recorded the results of your . 


investigations.” 


Sir Thomas Arnold: “This carefully compiled treatise, bared 
on a searching examination of materials that have not hitherto received 
sufficient attention from histirical students, constitute a really important 
aduitiga to the literature on the history of India.” 


De. E. J. Thomas (Cambridge) : ..There is no doubt of the need 
of such an undertaking, and the way in which you are carrying it out with 
such clearness of statement and fullness of references and soundness of 
judgment ‘and also with such high sense of requirements of historical 
research fully justifies all the appreciative notices that you have had. I am 
glad that the work is to the honour of India and I trust that it will have an 
important influence on the advance of Indian historical research generally." 


IT. Royal 8vo pp. 658 plus Table. Rs. 15-0. 


e With this volume ends the analysis of the political history 
of the various dynasties that ruled in Northern India during the 


~ three or four centuries preceding the establishment of the im- 


perialism of Delhi under the Turks. The beginnings of some of 
these dynasties, however, have been traced as far back as the 
middle of the sixth century A.D. while there were others which 
retained their vigour till the fourteenth century. 


Though this volume is a continuation of the first one, it 
has got an individuality of its own. It deals entirely with 
Rajput. dynasties most of which sprang up in the latter days of 


the Imperial Pratiharas. lemme 


Vola JH. In preparation. 


~o The Central Authority in British India: 4774-84, by A. P. 


Dasgupta, M.A. (Cal.), Ph.D. (London). Demy 8vo 
pp. 875. Rs. 5-0. 


This volume deals with the difficulties with which the 
Central authority in British India was faced during the first years 
of its existence, on account of the vague and limited powers 
entrusted to it by the Act which gave it birth, while the tradition 
of independence in the subordinate Presidencies died hard. It 
reveals+the great struggle which took place between the Governor- 
General and Council of Bengal with the Madras Government to 
retain what each side interpreted to be its own position under 
the Act of 1778. The background of the work is the foreign 
relations of the English Presidencies during the eventful period 
from 1774 to 1784, and it illustrates how a critical time in the 
history of the British in India had to b& faced by a defective 
organisation, 
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Agents for Sale of University Publications 


For Sale outside India 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., LTD., 39, PATERNOSTER Row, p 
Lonpon, E. C. 4. 


American House—55, FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


For Sale in India . 


Calcutta—MeEssrs. CHUCKERVERTTY, CHATTERJEE &.Co., LTD., . 
15,” COLLEGE SQUARE. 


j THe Kamara Boox Depot, Ltp., 
15, COLLEGE SQUARE 


THe Book Company, LTD., 4-4A, COLLEGE SQUARE. 
1, SEN, Ray, & Co., Lrp., 15, COLLEGE SQUARE. 
a Sew ‘Brotrwers & Co., 15, CoLLEGR SQUARE 


y 


ss THAcKER, SPINK & Co. (1933), LTP., 3 
3, ESPLANADE EAST. 


amet) j—_Mursses. D. B. TARAPOREWALA, Sons & Co., Hornsy Rp. 
Tae PoruLAR Book Dzrot, GRANr Roan. >. I 
Poona City—Messrs. INTERNATIONAL Book SERVICE, Poona 4. 


5 ORIENTAL Book AGENCY, 
15, Surawak PETH. 


Madras—MegEssrs. B. G. PAuL & Co., 12, FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 


New Delhi—MEssrs. THe Oxrorp BOOK & STATIONERY Co., e 
: ScINDHIA Houser 


[Also branches at Lahore, Simla, Meerut and Delhi. | 
Lahore—Messrs. MATILAL BANARSI Das, SAIDMITHA STREET. 
z MEHARCHAND LACHHMAN Dass, SAIDMITHA STREET 


-«tlahabad—Tue Kirasistan, 17A, Crry Roan. 


